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ERRATA. 
Page 59, line 5, for " eager," read " witching." 
Page 74, line i, for " healthy," read " high-toned." 
Page 86, line i, for " oftentimes," read " each of them." 
Page 175, line 3, read " the refleftion of *the Father's glory,' of 

* that eternal life which was with him.' " 
Page 203, line 22, after " diffidence," read " shown by." 
Page 278, liile 16, for "egotism," read "egoism." 
Page 350, line 14^ for " and," read ** or." 
N.B. — On the misuse of inverted commas, see Note F., page 352. 
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ly PREFACE. 



"A Few Words about Christianity" have been 
multiplied into a full Confession of Faith, and as 
such they are published. This constitutes the sole 
plea that can be offered in justification of the very 
confident tone here taken in the advancement of 
views on Christianity differing widely from those 
generally received. 

These views are especially commended to the 
attention of earnest inquirers of her own sex, by 
one in whose mind "neither now nor yesterday 
began these thoughts" concerning the nature and 
origin of pure religion. 




A FEW REASONS, 



&c., &c. 



From the numerous reasons which might be 
adduced for the popularity of " Ecce Homo," it 
is difficult to choose the one which should take the 
frst place. This may, perhaps, be fairly given to 
the prominent position which theology now holds in 
public interest. 

Foremost among the subjefts included under 
" theology " is the inquiry, *^ What think ye of 
Christ ?" Almost any answer, so it be not stridlly 
orthodox, is listened to, while clever writers, such 
as M. Renan, and the author of " Ecce Homo," 
gain a numerous and attentive class of readers. 
The chief attra<9ion in the works of both is, that 
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they profess to represent to us ^' Christ after the 
flesh." 

It has been well said, that " in the view of many 
Christians, Christ is, after all, only a Phantom 
Man." I do not see how it should be otherwise. 
The Bible, it is true, brings Him before us as a 
real man more distindHy than does the popular 
theology ; but the New Testament is itself afFedted 
by the popular theology and superstitions of the 
post-apostolic age. 

The record of Christ's life was for some time 
traditional, and, moreover, "it does not appear 
that any special care was taken in the first age to 
preserve the books of the New Testament from 
injury ; or to insure perfedl accuracy of transcrip- 
tion ; they were given as a heritage to man, and it 
was some time before he felt the full value of the 
gift. The original copies seem soon to have 
perished." * 

The preservation of sacred words is one of the 

perennial miracles which the soul worketh : " 

" One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
This heedless world hath never lost." t 

* Dr. Smith's Diftionary of the Bible, vol. ii., p. 506. 
f Emerson. 
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Embedded in much that is worthless, ''of the earth, 
earthy," is the pure ore to be found by those who 
care to look for it. The pure Vedas of the Hin- 
doos have been preserved amidst absurdest super- 
stitions. The works of Plato, which so few in any 
one generation appreciate, '' come down for those 
few as though God brought them in His hand." * 
Yet no miracle was performed by Socrates to im- 
press the mind of Plato, or of the Athenian youths, 
nor does any record of miracles entice men into 
reading the works of Plato. The fa6t that '' the 
words of Jesus are as efFedlive now as when His 
mouth was first opened," f is the ''////apparent" 
miracle, beside which all others, could they be 
never so well attested as proofs of Divine power 
in Him, must " pale their inefFeftual fires." 

From this faith arises a perception that whatever 
confirms the supposition that the unmoral super- 
natural had anything to do with the influence 
exerted by Christ over the souls of men, detraSls 
from His real, that is. His Spiritual Power, 

I cannot think it would be any satisfadtion to an 
earnest preacher in our own day, to know that the 

* Emerson. f Ibid. 
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crowd gathered together to hear him on the Sunday- 
had been attracted by the hope of seeing him do 
some curious thing. I imagine it would be to him 
a very painful discovery, that those whom he 
believed had loved him, because he had " told them 
the truth," had rather been drawn to him, thinking 
there was something in him uncommon and un- 
natural. 

Scarcely could any man hope to persuade others 
he really sympathizes with them in sufferings 
occasioned by physical and moral weakness, if by 
the very constitution of his nature he were himself 
exempt from both. Wants which miracle could 
satisfy at pleasure are not our wants, they are not 
"wants" at all. A man who has no desires, save 
those he may on all occasions gratify, is not subjedt 
to temptation, seeing he only " is tempted who is 
drawn away of his own lusts and enticed." 

Humility, such as is spoken of by the prophet 
Isaiah as the condition necessary for the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, we as mortals fain would 
cherish, but humility consisting in the conscious- 
ness and modest use of supernatural power is of a 
kind we cannot even apprehend. The being in 
whom -such humility resides cannot be fitly called a 
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human being, at least he does not so present him- 
self to our minds. That it may have been other- 
wise with writers in the Bible is however quite 
probable, seeing that Christ is by no means the only 
man there represented as obtaining some degree of 
control over the elements, and also the keys of life 
and death. 

In the survey of Christ's life and work given in 
^^ Ecce Homo,*' the record of His miracles is not 
only* accepted, but they are stated to have been 
"essential to Christ's success :" while in His "tem- 
perance in the use of supernatural power" we are 
asked to contemplate "a moral miracle superinduced 
upon a physical one." That such temperance 
may be among " the graces of the gods " none can 
deny; but how the person by whom it was ex- 
ercised could be " in all points tempted like as we 
are," I do not understand. " We walk by faith, 
not by sight:" the "Reign of Law," beneficent in 
its unalterable operations on the grand scale, tempts 
us at times to think our aims and aspirations trifling, 
both in their issues and import : and this temptation 
seriously tries our moral strength. To presuppose 
Christ entirely freed from it, is to conclude not only 
that "He had an easier passage through life than 
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we," but that He never knew the fear of death, 
over which we have to gain a victory through faith. 
Against the objedlion that the Apostles* belief in 
miracles exempted them too, from our doubts, I 
urge the absence from PauPs Epistles of other 
than moral grounds for faith, save one which is 
open to question. 

It is, indeed, less in His charafter as a Brother 
in sufferings, than as a Brother in sanftification, 
that the separation of Christ from humanity is felt 
to detraft from the glory of His power in the 
past, and from its virtue in the present, to animate 
our faith and hope. " As many as received him,'* 
says the Apostle John, " to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God :" in strong terms 
does Christ figure the power of faith, which surely 
has been tested in removing mountains of super- 
stition and of sin, while the spirit of holiness has 
declared many of Christ's brethren to be sons of 
God; only the hope, too often cherished, of ob- 
taining powers denied to man, has once and again 
been put to shame. The moral source to which 
Christ attributed His power, and such apprehension 
of it as should quicken faith and love, is I think, 
clearly manifest in His reply to Peter's expressed 
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convidtion : — "Blessed art thou, for flesh and blood 
(external testimony) hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven." That " upon 
this rock" Christ's true church is built, thousands 
of souls could testify, who, far from the age of 
miracles, aye, living in this age, which needs must 
call in question every miracle, yet confess to Christ, 
" Thou art the Son of the living God ! " That 
this view may induce Paul's desire no more to know 
Christ " after the flesh " I readily admit ; but with 
regard to the attempt made in "Ecce Homo" so 
to present Him, I think it fails to bring before us 
" the man Christ Jesus." 

Much of the popularity of this book is, I think, 
owing to the faft that it meets in a most acceptable 
manner some of the special wants and tendencies of 
our day. The first of these which I shall notice 
is the cry for utility. 

There is a very general demand for pradlical 
philosophies and beneficent religions, and who can 
wonder at it? Comparisons drawn between the 
condition of the poor in our own country and on 
the continent do not flatter the pride of Christian 
Englishmen, while that heart must indeed be 
callous which does not often ache at the thought 
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of our negle<5ted little ones, long that they should 
be better cared for, and devise means by which 
some stimulus might be given to general educa- 
tion. Not in heathen lands alone are there " dark 
places, full of the habitations of cruelty." 

Now it is generally allowed, at least it is not 
openly contradidled, that sin is the cause of the 
greater part of suffering; but sin itself is looked 
at too much in its consequences, not in its cha- 
rafter, and as the result, remedial measures are 
material and superficial. I fear both Paul and 
Emerson are regarded as '* unpraftical, and quite 
beside the mark" in the remedies they would 
suggest — the one — *^ Walk in the Spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh ;" the other — 
*^ Regret calamities if you can thereby help the 
suflFerers, if not, attend to your own work, and 
already the evil begins to be repaired." 

I have no hesitation in predifting an affirmative . 
answer from persons in all professions, guardians of 
youth, and employers of labour, were they asked, 
** Would you not be thankful if all on whom you 
depend for the prosecution of scientific investiga- 
tion, all for whom you are responsible, all on 
whom you rely for the prosecution of your plans. 
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were persons who did their work ^ heartily, as to 
the Lord and not unto men ? ' " 

Yet, spiritual forces are either ignored, or, the 
great question of every principle, of every projecft, 
being, " Will it bake bread ?" the celestial fire is 
valued only as it is seen to serve that end. 

The following, from "Sartor Resartus," is, if Mr. 
Matthew Arnold be just in his estimate of modern 
English tendencies, quite as true of us to-day as 
when first uttered : — 

** For the present it is contemplated that when man's 
whole spiritual interests are once divested^ these innume- 
rable stript-ofF garments shall mostly be burnt, but the 
sounder rags among them be quilted together into one 
huge Irish watch- coat for the defence of the body only." 

One indication has often come under my own 
notice of this tone of mind : Old-fashioned evan- 
gelicalism is appreciated on the ground of its useful 
influence over the "dangerous classes," and the 
lower orders generally ; true or noty it is considered 
best it should retain its hold on them. 

Hence we cannot wonder that a view of Chris- 
tianity, as the " Enthusiasm of humanity," should 
be regarded favourably. In this view, the Sunday 
might be spent by co-operators in plans for the 
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moral and social elevation of the poor, in hearing 
addresses " weighty with business." This arrange- 
ment would not, however, suit the poor ; while we 
were devising schemes to " supply them with 
leisure for virtue," they would be elsewhere learn- 
ing the "way to the blessed life" by a ^^ virtue" 
independent of "leisure," receiving truth which 
should " turn their water into wine," and make of 
many a cottage, aye, and cellar too, " none other 
than the house of God, the very gate of heaven." 
I have great pleasure in quoting, as confirmation 
strong of my own view of the spiritual elevation 
of the working classes, the following from a valu- 
able article in the ^^ North British RevieWy' 
headed : — 

" ' EccE Homo,' and Modern Scepticism. 

" The attraftion which takes away the working classes 
from Christian sermons, to hear Professor Huxley telling 
them of the grandeur of natural knowledge in his lay 
sermon, or Dr. Carpenter discussing the bearing of phy- 
siological discovery on the antiquity of man, should teach 
us that the day of rest from the cares of the world is 
really wanted for a return of the mind to the contem- 
plation of wider and sublimer fields of thought than 
even the marching orders of a philanthropic campaign. 
Unless the Christian Churches can draw living water 
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for the intelle(%, will, and spirit, of careworn men on 
the Sunday, the men of physical science will keep the 
secularists still ; not because they speak of matters which 
bear immediately on the utilities and comforts of life, 
but because they speak of matters which feed the 
spiritual imagination so much more efFedlually than the 
common-places of a half-realized system of morality and 
religion." 

It may be urged that a utilitarian tendency 
is just what the poor want, as motive power to 
rise. To prove that something better is wanted, I 
need only refer any sceptic to those homes where 
that " something better " is to be found. 

Moral reformation forms an essential feature of 
that Enthusiasm of humanity with which " Ecce 
Homo " supposes Christ to have inspired the hearts 
of His disciples. They would not only be to 
men beneficent, but they would seek to make 
others virtuous and beneficent. Love for univer- 
sal man is supposed to have animated the hearts of 
Christ, of His disciples, and of their converts as 
an enthusiasm ; and most delightfully does " Ecce 
Homo ^' dwell on the necessity of enthusiasm to all 
efficient work, representing it as the very life-blood 
of a church. 

The name is refreshing in our day, for the thing 
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itself is rare. My own idea is, that many sufFer 
physically from the absence of it. The question, 
however, has been asked, " Where is this enthusi- 
asm to come from ?" As yet, no answer has been 
given. In the mean time, I would suggest that, . 
possibly, nothing can excite enthusiasm which does 
not appeal to the strongest passion in the human 
breast, which is self-love. 

Before making up our minds to confess with 
shame that it is so in each of us, let us stop to ask 
whether this passion may not, like other things 
*^ ugly and venomous," have its " uses ? " 

A self-controlling, self-denying baby could not 
be reared. 

In infancy, the strong desire, the eager cry, are 
the great safeguards of the little life. 

Again, may I not ask, *' How can we * go into 
God's courts with praise, be thankful unto Him 
and speak good of His name,' when we are 
ashamed of the nature He has given us?" ^*It 
is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves ; 
we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture." 
Gone so far astray, we do not know the voice of 
our Shepherd, but say, " We are temped of God," 
Ashamed of our body, so ^^ wonderfully and beau- 
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tifiiUy made ! '* Distrustful of our mind, '* in 
apprehension how like a God!" Ashamed and 
distrustful of our souls, with afFeftions that can 
give all to love, with aspirations that can abolish 
death! 

Catholics and Protestants, Evangelicals and 
Rationalists, we come alike under this condemna- 
tion, if we regard our native instindls as untrust- 
worthy or injurious. 

I know there is a partial, blind, and even a base 
self-love, but it will never be affirmed the sinner 
is a true lover of himself. He wrongs both body 
and mind, and hates his own soul. Self-discon- 
tent, unrest, and moral sickness follow; these 
palsy the heart, and make the selfish man. 

Now, who does not feel it to be useless — ^were it 
not cruel — to urge the ailing, fretful child to care 
for others — to think about them, and for them ? 
Often he cannot bear to see their play; but let 
the little body be once more at ease, the mind 
happy, and he will need no telling to enjoy com- 
panionship. 

I say, unrest and discontent palsy the sympathies, 
but they do not of necessity make a melancholy 
man. They quicken eagerness in the search after 
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happiness. In the pursuit of wealthy m dissipa- 
tions worldly or religious, in excitements of a 
harmful or a harmless nature, he ever seeks escape 
£rom his most dreaded self, till all the seeking ends 
in "Vanity of vanities!" or, *^ Father, I have 
sinned." 

Not JO does the beneficent moralist desire that 
nmn should escape from individual self-concern and 
merge himself in the whole. Rather by those 
attraftions which nature offers in his birth-place, 
and aroimd his own hearth, does he hope that man 
may be led out of himself, while at the fire of 
domestic love he trusts that a torch may be kindly 
to warm, if not to light, the world. This is not 
always found to be the case : much of the love that 
begins at home ends there. 

" What matter if it does ? A world of happy 
homes would be a happy world." Of happy 
homes? Has nature, then — the wise, as well as 
bountiful — planted no thorns inside these cosy 
nests, thorns which the pur^t love cannot remove ? 

Each member of each family has a public as well 
as a private nature. Eledive affinities do not 
i-un hand in hand with family ties; and, were it 
otherwise, the one great foe would only be more 
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dreaded. The power of death is greatest in the 
family. There he leaves — 

«' bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for the loved one's sake :'• 

and those will never envy the joy a mother has 
had in possession, who can fathom her grief in 
loss. 

There are persons, however, born lovers of their 
kind, benefadtors by nature, who, it is hoped, will 
fan the spark of philanthropy in others to a flame. 
Aye, but ''their love afar is sometimes spite at 
home.'* 

Who can forget the pidture, drawn by Carlyle, 
of the elder Mirabeau, "The Friend of Men," 
sitting lonely by his own hearth, several members 
of his family being in prison by his order ? Let 
us not '' call him hypocrite," but accept Carlyle's 
most merciful extenuation, and allow that '' it is 
much easier to love men on paper '* — in the next 
generation — or even in the next street, than " Jack 
and Kit, near at hand," with their '' great greed 
and little faculty," their tyrannies and perversities. 
Only — we have to live with Jack and Kit, and 
need a motive for forbearance. 

B 
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Where philanthropy has been genuine and en- 
lightened, how often do we hear laments something 
like those of the good Pestalozzi : " I see it is not 
in the power of man to help his fellow-man." 
If not against English law — it would seem to be 
against Nature's law — to do men good against 
their wills. The philanthropist too often has 
to be "satisfied from himself." To save men from 
the consequences of their aftions, to " draw 
them out of themselves," or " to bring society to 
bear upon them " — each of these is man's way of 
trying to restore his fellow-man. 

But they are not God's ways. " Nature pardons 
no mistakes." " The soul that forsakes its better 
knowledge must suffer ; " * and it is in suffering and 
in solitude, often, that a man at last "comes to 
himself." Then, all his thoughts centre in " his 
Father's house," for " there is plenty ; " there 
" shall he find rest unto his soul," Then, all his 
sins are seen as " against his Father," 

"Against thee, thee only, have I sinned;" 
that is the language of the true penitent. It does 
not betoken indifference to the sufferer from his 

» Thorndale. 
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sins. No, but there is a point of view from which 
sin is seen to be the cause of all suffering ; to be 
worse than all suffering ; and the vidim enviable 
beside the criminal who has wronged him. And 
this, not from the fear of punishment ; no, but 
from the view of God's goodness, and of the 
glorious possibilities of a man's own nature. 

The penitent may be a beneficent man. He 
now feels what, beyond all doing, he might have 
been to those nearest and dearest to him if but his 
own "heart had been clean;" his "spirit right." 
Such an one will often say, "They made me a 
keeper of the vineyards, but mine own have 1 not 
kept. " Restore unto me the joys of thy salva- 
tion." " Uphold me with thy free Spirit. Then 
will I teach transgressors thy ways, and sinners 
shall be converted unto thee." 

Yes, once in his Father's house, not as a servant, 
but a son, he needs " must be about his Father's 
business," which is to bless, to serve the world. 
He feels a dignity unknown before, for is he not 
" of the party and interest of the universe," against 
his own sins, against all sin ? He can work hope- 
fully. The God in whom he has a loving trust he 
can rely on, for the care and good keeping of His 

B 2 
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own world. Ingratitude, hesitation, may hinder, 
but they do not dishearten him; "his reward is with 
him, and his work before him/' " He finds the 
end of the journey in every step of the road."* 
So does — 

** Each individual man, 
Remain an Adam to the general race, 
Constrain'd to see, like Adam, that he keep 
His personal state's condition honestly, 
Or vain all thoughts of his to help the world." f 

That self-love should be the strongest passion in 
our nature, and that it should find no rest for the 
sole of its foot, until it find its home in God; 
that there, as '' child of the Father in Heaven," 
it inclines to be "^ood to the just and the unjust, 
kind to the evil and unthankful," I take to be a 
utilitarian scheme, more motived and insured than 
any of man's devising. 

*' The joy that is sweetest 
Lurks in stings of remorse, "J 

And this is why the Gospel of repentance can 
make its way into the heart of man, where it will 

* Emerson, 
t Aurora Leigh. J Emerson. 
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prepare a room for the indwelling of the '* Enthu- 
siasm of Humanity." 

The second tendency of our day which is met 
acceptably in " Ecce Homo '* is the cry for 
AUTHORITY. By this I mean the demand for an 
external authority in matters of religion. 

This has been well remarked upon by Emerson, 
as "the saying (whether audibly or not) with 
those foolish Israelites : ' Speak thou, speak any 
man with us and we will obey, but let not God 
speak with us lest we die/ Everywhere I am 
bereaved of meeting God in my brother, because 
he has shut his own temple doors, and recites 
fables merely of his brother's or his brother's 
brother's God." 

Now, this craving for an outward authority in 
what must be a matter of internal convidtion or 
nothings betrays first — Mental Indolence. Was 
Coleridge right when he said that " Men will 
rather be crucified than think ? " Is Archbishop 
Whately's " old lady, who dare not walk across 
the creaky bridge, but was willing to be carried 
over it in a sedan chair," a type of her sex ? I 
must fear so. 

It is sufficiently obvious, one would think, that 
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choice of an ''infallible guide" cannot be made 
without some effort of the reason, some exercise of 
" the right," or rather the duty " of private judg- 
ment." In the acceptance of the parent's creed, 
this is necessary on the part of the child, so soon 
as reason is matured, otherwise the young Hindoo 
or Turk, who forsakes the religion of his fathers, 
would deserve censure rather than commenda- 
tion. 

On behalf of the choice of an infallible guide, I 
have heard this plea, that " after one effort comes 
repose." I grant it sufficing, if repose be the 
great end of life. 

The demand for external authority betrays also 
want of faith. 

It may be objefted that " Divine illumination is 
for the chosen souls, from whom inferior minds 
must take their creed." 

Among what rank of persons, in what order of 
minds then, I would ask, have the chosen souls 
been found ? Have they never come from any 
class but the naturally endowed and highly 
cultured ? 

The early Christian martyrs, the thousands of 
men and women in the Netherlands who went 
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joyfully to death for their faith, are they supposed 
to have been all well educated ? 

Men do not convince and convert other men 
when their own reason has not been persuaded, 
their own conscience not awakened. Has conver- 
sion been notoriously the work of the philosophers 
and the illuminati ? 

The very reverse of all this is sometimes stated, 
in the same breath with the assertion, that personal 
conviction is too rare and choice a gift to be hoped 
for by those who would nevertheless hesitate to 
take rank among " inferior minds," 

It is indeed a cheering consideration that " the 
best gifts are to be purchased by the moral — the coin 
which all have in their pockets." * 

I do not think it will be denied by any that 
"our thoughts do accuse or else excuse one 
another," that there is within us all a check, a 
guide, and that to its intimations we do know an 
unfailing allegiance is due. 

Whatever be the outward law under which we 
live, whoever those may be who bear rule over us, 
the obligation to obey derives sanftion from the 
law within, or it is disobediencey it is sin. 

* Emerson. 
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The voice of conscience if listened for, will ever 
be heard making a demand higher than has yet 
been satisfied, imaging an ideal beyond adual 
attainment. By this, I know that there is in me 
a witness for God, that conscience is " His vice- 
gerent here below." * 

When I find that the least faithfulness to 
its calls, the least desire to be faithful to the 
best I know, is followed by higher and yet 
higher leadings, by awakenings rather than by 
sarisfadions, I come to trust it more. I am not 
satisfied with the standard of society, nor deceived 
by the names of religion, truth, and goodness. 
I bring all to this inner test ; confident that " if 
I live truly 1 shall see truly," f I discredit past 
judgments, and live ever in a new day, " open to 
the light." 

Then I dare to take myself for a taskmaster, I 

dare to be guilty of nonconformity, and even of 

inconsistency. Assurance becomes possible, opinion 

gives room to faith. I see that God is willing to 

give me truth, if I care for it more than for 

" repose ;" purity, if I desire it, more than pleasure ; 
I 

» B. Kenn. f Emerson. 
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that He is even willing *' to give his Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him." 

This simple experience I take to be the origin of 
all religions worthy of the name. Lx)w as they 
may sink beneath spirituality, and even beneath 
morality in the minds of their votaries ; decline as 
they may into hollow formulas, and into immoral, 
even debasing dodtrines and superstitions, till they 
"become as the degenerate plants of a strange 
vine," they were, nevertheless, in the beginning 
"wholly a right seed" — its germ a quickened 
conscience, its root and first fruits a " full assurance 
of faith." 

They may differ as to degrees of illumination, 
truth may be seen " as through a glass darkly, or 
face to face," but God is ever discerned as light 
and as love, more clearly by the eye of faith, the 
" pure reason," than by the understanding. 

This is revelation. 

*' This is God's hand in the world." * 

There is " one Lord, oAe Spirit," and " one 
faith." " God is not the God of the Jews only, 
but of the Gentiles." I do not here understand 
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that He but proposes to be. " Whosoever shall 
call/' I take to mean, '* Whosoever has called on 
the name of the Lx)rd has been saved/' 

" I believe in the communion of saints." 

I believe in the conversion of Buddha as well as 
in the conversion of Paul ; in the faith of Ma- 
homet as well as in the faith of Abraham ; I see 
the " word made flesh " in Socrates as well as in 
Christ ; I can pray the prayers of the Zendavesta as 
well as of the Hebrew prophets ; and sing the 
hymn of Cleanthes as well as the psalms of 
David. 

In all these utterances I recognise the " word of 
God," of that " Holy Spirit, which, remaining in 
itself, yet regenerateth all other powers, and in all 
ages entering into holy souls, maketh them friends 
of God and prophets." — Wisdom^ vii.* 

This "word of God" is, to my faith, confirm- 
ing ; and so is the living voice, by Coleridge called 
the " Preacher." 

" Mystical, more than magical, is that com- 
muning of soul with soul, both looking heaven- 
ward." f No wonder, then, that both the Bible 
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and the Church should, throughout Christendom, 
be held in high estimation, 

I have said that " the preacher," the inspired 
man, speaking to his age, has an influence over men, 
of a quickening nature as great as the inspirations 
of the past ; and — did the utterances of this "spiri- 
tual power," which is " ever new and ever young," 
constitute " church authority," then indeed I might 
endorse such a sentiment as the following, often 
heard from liberal quarters : — 

" If authority is to rest with an infallible church 
or an infallible book, the former is preferable." 
But where have the spiritual teachers and preachers 
of the Christian church been found ? 

The saints, the missionaries, the founders of 
orders in the Catholic and other established churches 
have mostly taken eccentric courses, often coming 
into collision with the dominant hierarchy. The 
Port-Royalists, Fenelon, and other Jansenists are 
often spoken of as "ornaments of the Catholic 
church," with a strange forgetfulness of the fadt 
that they were incessantly maligned and suffered 
constant persecution from the "powers" in the 
church, in fact were only not driven out of her. 

If we look for the pure " Church of Christ," 
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we find her in the midst of the visible dominant 
church as a '' bush burning but not consumed ;" 
while in her martyr fires is ever seen a second, 
" whose form is like unto the Son of God !" 

'^ The Bride, the Lamb s wife," is not identical 
with " Babylon the great," The purple robe, the 
crown, the reed, mean a more crafty and cruel 
mockery from the hands of "papal" than of 
"pagan" Rome. 

When she changed her name rather than her 
nature, Rome retained her showy garments, they 
were more comfortable as well as more attraftive 
than any " robes of righteousness " which Chris- 
tianity could offer; she also embodied in her 
theology much of Judaism. 

I do not mean that Rome adopted the religion 
of Hebrew and pagan saints, the creeds of Socrates 
and Marcus Antoninus ; I mean that she retained 
the showy remnants, the ritualistic observances of 
elFete Paganism and Judaism, strongly coloured 
with worldliness, just as our modern Christianity is 
slightly tinged ! 

The only answer that can be given to the inquiry, 
"What has Christianity done for Europe?" is, 
Europe has not been Christianized. 
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Her "kingdoms have" not "become" — have 
not, as yet, given promise of becoming — "the 
kingdoms of our Lx)rd and of his Christ." 

Our debt to the true church, to the heretics, to the 
confessors to science, and to religion, to the martyrs 
of the reformations wrought when the spirit of 
truth from time to time has striven with error, 
never seems to me to be either owned or honoured 
as it should be. " The lives " of those pure martyr 
souls "might have been as useless as the lives of 
most of us ; by their deaths they paid the purchase 
money '* of individual "freedom."* 

But these reformations everywhere retained much 
of Paganism and Judaism in their theologies and 
forms, creeds, and catechisms. Compare the 
"creeds of Christendom" with the faith of 
Christ. 

" The wind bloweth where it listeth and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it Cometh nor whither it goeth. So is every one 
that is born of the Spirit." 

Place modern doctrines beside the teaching of 
Christ : — " God is a Spirit, and they that worship 

* Froude. 
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him must worship him in spirit and in truth." 
I had loved Dr. Newman, for his verses in the 
" Lyra Apostolica ; " but when I read the '' Apo- 
logia," I failed to discover the connecting link 
between his " Theology " and the New Testament. 

I love Dr. Watts too, and I like the classical 
allusions in his hymns, they bring in an old world 
interest ; but, I think, in the midst of his sacred 
and profane learning, he sometimes lost sight of the 
truth, that " God in Christ did not impute men s 
trespasses unto them." 

Since the era of our own great reformation, 
what names are those which occur to us as foremost 
among spiritual teachers ? 

John Howe, George Fox, John Bunyan, George 
Whitfield, Charles Wesley, S. T. Coleridge, Ed- 
ward Irving, Thomas Carlyle, who all went forth 
" without the camp." 

'*God builds His temple in the heart on the 
ruins of churches and religions/'* 

When I speak of church authority, I mean that 
which in each churchy represents] the form of doc- 
trine understood to be received and retained by 

* Emerson. 
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those who either enrol themselves as members, 
or who, members by birth, do not withdraw from 
it. 

Is it not true that the articles, creeds, confessions 
of faith, catechisms, agreed upon by the different 
church authorities, are too often the outcome of 
party strifes or concessions, of negations or of 
dissedtions, which could not have taken place until 
from the form all life had departed ? 

Were it otherwise, it must be owned of the 
church in our day that her "trumpet gives an 
uncertain sound." I say not this to her disparage- 
ment. So far is she behind the intelled and 
conscience of the age, that unrest, dissatisfac- 
tion, debate, and questionings, are most hopeful 
signs, 

I have not forgotten that the Bible, also, is the 
history of a Church. 

But what a faithful history ! 

What is the edifying portion of the Bible but a 
record of the struggles, expostulations, and prayers 
of the faithful souls in the midst of " crooked and 
perverse generations, always resisting the Holy 
Ghost ?'* 

Dean Stanley has been criticised for exalting the 
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prophet at the expense of the priest; but surely 
the Scripture record will bear him out in so doing. 
Can the last aft with which the curtain falls on 
the Jewish priesthood ever be forgotten ? It was 
the churchy and not the worlds which crucified the 
Son of God. 

I know that, for the Bible, criticism has still a 
great work to do in separating the chaff from the 
wheat ; and that, while Bishop Colenso and others 
are doing their best in it. Bibliolaters are doing 
their worst to alienate from it sincere and intelli- 
gent minds. , 

It is spoken of as an "authority," claiming 
" dominion over our faith ;" whereas it needs a 
previous faith, or it becomes " a letter which kills," 
instead of a " spirit which gives life." 

Let us hear Luther, often called the defender of 
the authority of Scripture — as if the reformer, 
whose granci doftrine was "justification by faith," 
which, being rightly interpreted, means the doc- 
trine of self-reliance as opposed to church authority, 
"could" have "done other" than differ as he 
did from the Waldenses, who gave to the Bible 
the position which Romanists gave to the church, 
viz., one of legal authority. 
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"These are his own words :"- 



"Romanists say. Yes; but how are we to know what 
is God's word? — what is true and what is false? We 
must learn this from popes and councils. Very well; 
let them determine and define what they will, I say, thou 
canst not confide in them, nor satisfy thy conscience by 
them. Thou must determine for thyself. God must 
whisper in thy heart, ' This is God's word ;' otherwise all 
is at sea. God has preached this word by the apostles, 
and causes it still to be preached; but even if the angel 
Gabriel proclaimed it from heaven, it would do me no 
good; I must have God's own word for it, and I must 
know this, as surely as that two and three make five."* 

The Bible may be best characterised as a "helper 
of our joy." The least awakening of conscience 
makes its meaning clearer; all aspiration finds 
expression there; the promises and blessings are 
for the sincere and upright souls; its mysteries are 
those " the guileless find so plain." 

No wonder Goethe predidled that the Bible 
would come to be prized more and more by all 
wise men. 

Instead, however, of being prized, it is often 
perverted; and while its fundamental truth is that 

• Walch's edition of Luther^s Works. 
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religion and righteousness are one, dedudlions from 
isolated texts are made in support of " creeds which 
have for their basis, the sacredness of injustice." 

Amidst so many conflifting "authorities," we 
cannot wonder that doubt, deep as the foundations 
of religion itself, exists in the present day, and with 
it misery. Nowhere is it felt as such more keenly 
than in woman*s heart. Her wider culture, exciting 
thought and speculation in every direftion, while 
it increases power for good, extends the knowledge 
of evil, and intensifies the suffering, ever doubled 
in her heart by sympathy. Idealism and aspiration 
throw but into darker shadow the adlual which 
surrounds her. 

Work for the world she fain would do, but to do 
it helpfully she has need of wisdom — to do it hope- 
fully she has need of faith; and ever deepening is 
the earnestness with which " her heart and her flesh 
cry out for the living God." 

To such a cry the frivolities of ritualism and the 
platitudes of evangelicalism return answer but in 
mockery. They point to heaven, but the unhappy 
votary (as Mr. Froude has described poor Mary 
Tudor), " looking up, sees only her own creed 
painted to imitate and shut out the sky.'* 
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Often is she troubled with the sad misgiving — 

*' What ! shall Thy people be so dear 
To Thee no more ? 
Or is not heaven to earth as near 
As heretofore ? " 

Carlyle has called this nineteenth century of ours 
"a wilderness;" but his voice in it has awakened 
hope and faith in many, by words like these : — 

" Is the God present, felt in my own heart, a thing 
which Herr von Voltaire will dispute out of me ? * * * 
This is Belief; all else is Opinion, — for which latter 
whoso will let him worry and be worried. * * * 
Neither shall ye tear out one another's eyes struggling 
over ' Plenary Inspiration ;' try rather to get a litde even 
Partial Inspiration each of you for himself. One Bible I 
know, of whose Plenary Inspiration doubt is not so much 
as possible; nay, with my own eyes I saw the God*s 
Hand writing it. * * *" 

'"Do the Duty which lies nearest thee,* which thou 
knowest to be a Duty ! Thy second Duty will already 
have become clearer."* 

"Duty ! " To do any other than our duty would 
seem in many favoured circles an impossibility. 



* Sartor Resartus. 
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So far has the "Enthusiasm of Humanity*' already 
carried it, that the very amusements of our young 
people are of a philanthropic character, while the 
varied recreations which have religion for their 
spring and aim are too numerous to mention. 

Perhaps, however, it may be affirmed that the 
higher the standard of morality, the more liberal 
and beneficent the religion of the society in which 
we are brought up, the greater is the need for watch- 
fulness in the matter of individual faithfulness, see- 
ing "it is not a vain thing; it is our life." 

Half-truths, seemingly serviceable errors, re- 
speftable and useful worldliness, will mislead and 
warp a mind that would be driven to self-trust, 
and may be, to self-consecration, by cruelty and 
open falsehood. 

We are in danger of hushing the *' still small 
voice" when wise and good people contradift it, 
and of thinking it presumptuous to believe " there 
is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding," when every 
one reminds us that *'days should speak, and 
multitude of years should teach wisdom." 

Only let us not call our mistrust, faith, or give 
our disobedience to the Divine voice any other 
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name than sin; above all, let us not miscall it 
religious reverence. 

Let us not pride ourselves on our filial obedience, 
womanly veneration, or childlike simplicity, while 
we are refusing obedience and homage to what 
demands our first allegiance, while we are guilty of 
cherishing self-deception. 

We "cannot serve two masters." In our re- 
ligion *' whatsoever is not of faith is sin ;" and we 
shall surely find unfaithfulness to conscience to be 
the sin which separates between us and our God. 
I speak from personal experience when I say, that 
doubts unconfessed and unresolved, truth seen and 
acknowledged, but neither accepted nor followed, 
conviAions stifled, higher leadings disregarded, 
forms of worship still engaged in though they no 
longer truthfully express our advanced views, have 
a tendency to bring a mist over the moral vision 
which no efforts of the intelleft can dispel. The 
light which is within us becomes darkness. 

So ** great is that darkness," that we come to 
regard doubt as " temptation," as the evidence of 
our natural depravity. Scepticism and sin become 
with us convertible terms, and credulity we take to 
be the sign of a tender conscience ! 
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Truth, then, seems unattainable* Despairing of 
any *' well of water of life " springing up in our 
souls, '* we go to beg a cup of water from the urns 
of men." In other words, we go seeking for 
authority either in the Church or in the Bible. 

The one is regarded as holding direft from Christ 
by lineal succession, in person or in dodrine. 

The other as a special revelation from heaven, 
when it was near to earth. 

Both are held in high esteem by those who 
**seek after a agn," for that both are viewed as 
miraculous in their powers and preservation. 

The trust in both is strengthened by a vague 
conception of great things done and doing by them 
in the interests of religion and morality. 

The most marked developments of the seeking 
of authcHity at the present time are, on the one 
hand. Ritualism^ and on the other, Bibliolatry. 

And y^ this is an Age of Reason ! For my own 
part, I believe only the presence of the real Christ 
in the church will ever drive out the «wreal presences, 
and that i^en God's laws shall be written in the 
hearts of men, then, and not till then, will tfaey 
"" serve Him in newness of spirit, and not in the 
oldness of the letter." 
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This craving is indeed met in all Churches, in 
the Church of Rome, as well as of Geneva, by 
religious views which, awakening gratitude to God 
in Christ and love for man, touch feelings implanted 
deep in our nature; and if to the emotions, not 
the conscience, had been delegated " law-making 
power;" did they constitute that moral sense, 
which quickened, "dictates in all circumstances the 
right course of acftion," we could not name "exter- 
nal," or as lacking power to find us, appeals which do 
inspire sentiments of tenderness and veneration. 

In the spirit of inquiry, rather than of dogmatism, 
'^Ecce Homo" meets the demand for authority, by 
a presentation of *' Christ's credentials." And I 
must premise, that while the reception given to this 
work in the religious world proves it not to come 
far short in its analysis of average religious feelings, 
in their origin and operation, it is with no thought 
of ranking lower than these, the moral sentiments 
said to be inspired by Christ, that I name His 
mission as here set forth one of enlightened philan- 
thropy. I do so, simply because I cannot own in 
the sense of duty to man as man," not though his 
majesty we worship gathered up in the person 
of Christ Jesus,'* by whom this sense as "the 
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hidden principle of all law" is said to be "revealed;" 
our higher sense of obl^ation to God, who has in 
every age so written His law in the hearts of all 
men, that they can only recognize as His Son, or as 
King by Divine right, one whose credentials are 
^* the credentials of conscience." Surely, Christ's 
words to Pilate tell us that in this sense only He 
^* understood His own royalty." To prove this, 
to show "the ground of His execution" to have 
been that He had ** told the truth," is indeed an 
easier task, than to prove that the regenerating 
power of Christianity lies in its hold on the con- 
science ; that it is not Christ's faith, but a belief in 
Him, severed from self-reliance, which imposes 
^^demoralising restraints on the healthy instinfts of 
nature;" that the **poor and sickly fruits" of 
'* spasmodic efforts to kindle feelings of loyalty 
inspired by Christ's office, rather than his person," 
are not fruits of the "Spirit of Truth;" but, at 
best, produces of seeds of goodness sown in another 
soil; the "passion of humanity," not the fear of God. 
But far more difficult is it to prove that faith, 
defined as "instinftive loyalty to goodness," may 
not be religious ; that desiring to promote — it may 
yet not apprehend what is — " the real and highest 
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welfare of human beings ; " nor so discern " self in 
the ideal," that its own integrity can be esteemed 
more precious than the happiness of another. And, 
if possible, even more hazardous is the attempt to 
prove that genuine Christian faith, the faith which 
has inspired our great Reformers and real Enthu- 
siasts, is one which, hating untruth as wrong, not as 
inexpedient, must check superficiality of thought as 
well as of feeling ; seek improvement of the mind, 
as well as of the heart ; condemn repression of doubt 
as well as ungovemed passion; and hold the stifling 
or the denial of conviftion to be mortal sin. 

Before discussing Christ's credentials in ^'Ecce 
Homo,*' I must own I gained a hint of their character 
from the treatment of the Old Testament, ^^ Belief 
in the true royalty of Jehovah " is spoken of 
as *' modified" otherwise than by sin. The law of 
Moses, if imperfeft, surely limited conscience, yet, 
in dispensing with it. Christians are said to have 
had "courage to shake themselves free from the 
fetters even of a divine law." Can any man do 
this with impunity ? " All prophets," we are told, 
"proclaim one eternal principle;" but Isaiah is 
saidM:o be "narrow." Yet do not mercy and justice 
from God to man, from man to man, meet in his 
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strains ? How does the Christian s faith transcend 
the thought of God as "a just God and a Saviour ? " 
What does the Sermon on the Mount add to the 
"A(5tive Morality" here enjoined ? *^ Learn to do 
well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed." To 
Isaiah, Paul ascribes a conception of universal 
guidance, ever denied by Formalists, but cherished 
by the Hebrew Prophets as hope and desire that 
"walls of partition" between nations might be 
" broken down." Did they not plead for spirituality 
against the popular theology ? Paul affirms he has 
said "none other things" than they. "The testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy." Depre- 
ciation of the Old Testament, however, is in our 
day not unwelcome ; partly owing to the tenet of 
plenary inspiration; but for which I must think 
the liberality extended to the heroes of secular 
history might be shown to Bible saints ; and the 
generosity if not the penitence of David be felt 
to cover his sins. For, do we not see in the 
"Call of Abraham," self-reliance, obedience to 
conscience ? In the fad: that his descendants 
forsook the child-sacrifice of the fire-worshippers, 
do we not own the better faith which had stayed 
the raised arm of the Friend of God ; obedient to 
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Ac voice within, which rightly heard, never required 
of any man more than " to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God ? " 

The voice of conscience we know speaks one 
word, and that one — ^holiness. What other voice 
could have dictated these words ? '^ Hear, O Israel : 
The Lord our God is one Lord :" " Ye shall be 
holy : for I am holy." 

What beside fealty to conscience could have in- 
spired the Hebrew prophet's worship of the unseen 
God in the midst of idolatrous clamour, so often 
threatening with its din to drown that " still small 
voice'* in which "on came the Lord?" Did we 
dismiss from our minds all thought of Jewish priests 
and people as special favourites of heaven ; could 
we honestly abstain from all attempts to justify 
conduA in them which we ^ould condemn in 
other nations ; difficulties complained of in reading 
the Old Testament with children would, I think, 
vanish ; if only sentimental religion and conven- 
tbnal morality were replaced by higher principles 
and a littb enthusiasm. 

Our children are taught that they should love 
everybody, especiaUy the unloveable; and not hate 
any person or things. 
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They are told not to care about themselves, but 
to think only of others. 

They are also impressed with the belief that 
piety consists in saying of God what ought to be 
said of Him, and goodness in doing as other 
people do. 

Now in the Old Testament no sanction is found 
for these precepts. Good people are there seen to 
express very strongly their hatreds as well as their 
loves, and both are of a partial kind. 

The saints of the Old Testament manifest a 
very deep concern and interest in their own souls ; 
a faft to which I would draw the attention of those 
who think they had no glimpse of immortality. 

That piety is commended which does not " talk 
deceitfully for God," and that goodness which 
consists precisely in not doing as other people 
do. 

Neither pattern morality, nor pattern men are 
to be found in the Old Testament ; but manifesta- 
tions of heroism, simplicity, self-reverence, and 
enthusiasm are to be found there in abundance. 

Jacob may not be an exemplary character, yet, 
to my mind, the man who in his dreams sees 
angels ascending and descending between heaven 
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and earth** is a far higher being than one who sells 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. I state this 
siihply as an individual preference. Contrasted 
with the virtue of our own day, I must think the 
sympathy for Hebrew slaves shown by Moses, 
brought up in Pharaoh's Court, comes out gloriously 
beside the want of sympathy for slaves shown in a 
recent contest ; while the faith of the Bible worthies 
in the ultimate triumph of a good cause, puts to 
shame the doubt confessed by many among us as to 
the issue of that contest— the doubt whether God 
could or would "defend the right.** Surely it 
must be owned that long before Paul preached of 
** faith, hope, and love,*' as Christian graces, there 
were manifestations of that true self- reliance^ which, 
hearty and instru<ftive in its zeal for God, eschews 
all ritualistic formalism and " eats the shfew-bread ** 
(Ml occasion; of the strong self -trust that what is 
deep in us is holy, which owns a hope, basis of the 
pcrfedHon that law could never reach ; as well as of 
the pure self-UvCy which, having made its peace 
with God, is no ascetic, but in the time of wealth 
will bid •* Go eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared : neither be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord 
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is your strength ;" and in the time of adversity can 
say, " Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in 
the God of my salvation. " 

A second hint I gained of the nature of Christ's 
credentials in " Ecce Homo " from the view given 
of Socrates, as "wanting resemblance to Christ; and 
holding his place in history as a teacher of science." 

Was it as such that he inspired in his friends a 
love unwonted in its depth and tenderness ? Not 
confounding imbecility with simplicity, or taking it 
to be to the honour of any man to attraft inferior 
rather than superior natures; may we not infer 
likeness to Christ from this record? "ApoUodorus 
was a man of a very weak head, but one that lov'd 
Socrates entirely." We are reminded that the know- 
ledge of good, without good impulses, avails little; 
but are not these too, unavailing without the power 
named "principle," which, influencing mind and heart, 
avoids the wrong here owned to be "done perpetually 
by good men?" Surely this enabled Socrates " not 
to violate the laws, or betray his conscience:" and 
this his wisdom, which he "explains away," as does 
Christ his "just judgment," by the surrender of 
humility, must have been valued by him more than 
the art of attaining that knowledge which too often 
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"pufFeth up." By his scientific method, by "giving 
men a power of arriving at truths," Socrates is 
indeed shown to have aimed to " teach virtue, and 
to weed vice out of the mind," as well as to instruft 
men; but can " intelleftual influence upon thought" 
so teach us "Justice and Wisdom are but the same 
thing;" that we come to y^^/ justice to be ever true 
plicy ? or make us wish to know ourselves, which 
Socrates says, "is to be wise?" If not, was his 
wisdom shown in futile efforts? Is no hint given of 
virtue in Socrates which "excited ^strange yearnings' 
of devotion" by this confession from a disciple ? 
"Whenever you spoke, I sensibly found myself 
improve, yet more when I had my eyes upon you." 
If the Greeks in general went on preferring 
sophistry to wisdom, so did Christians church 
authority to that of conscience ; cultivating senti- 
ments y feebler for good than principles: while we 
may rank Augustine and Lady Jane Grey among 
many chosen souls who have been spiritually 
advantaged by the reading of Plato. Comparing, 
rather than contrasting, Socrates with Christ, let us 
not deny that real greatness which desires " person- 
ality should recede before the grandeur of the moral 
laws," to Him who said, "Why callest thou me good? 
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there is none good but one, that is God:" who 
esteemed words spoken against Himself to be light 
ofFences beside words uttered against conviction. 

The first of Christ's credentials in " Ecce Homo" 
which I shall notice is Personal chara£ler. This, 
as here presented, I think too far removed from 
humanity for influence. The second is Miracle. 
This is allowed to lack " persuasive power." The 
third is Christ's DoSlrine; which as a " law of love " 
is traced to a deep source; but I believe that from 
greater depths, in which are likewise " hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge" comes forth 
that love which shines and glows as enthusiasm. 

Now that Christ's love, as the *^ Enthusiasm of 
Humanity," is not "the beginning of wisdom," 
that it does not of necessity inform or stimulate the 
mind^ is fairly acknowledged by our author on 
p. 328 ; where the claims of the intelleft are not 
brought in for a hearing until Christianity has been, 
so to speak, respedfuUy "bowed out of court." 

It is not so that I have learned Christ, in whom was 
life ; whose spirit guides or attrads towards all truth. 

Wherever there is life, there is animation of all 
parts of the structure in which it exists; if not, 
there must be disease, foreboding death. 
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A passing allusion is made to this principle of 
"life," this germ of perfedness, on p. 191, where 
"holiness" is spoken of as charadlerising, in a 
peculiar manner, " Christian men." 

Now, " holiness," or " wholeness," is the germ 
of perfedness. 

It sees " all unrighteousness as sin. A man 
who really has this principle within him, though he 
may be charafterised among his fellows as one 
hating injustice in the abstra<5t, more even than he 
detests unkindness, will, nevertheless, feel as deep 
contrition for an adl of severity, committed with- 
out the sanftion of his highest law, as if he 
naturally inclined to leniency. 

On the other hand, a man in whom benevolence 
exists to such a degree that he feels another's suffer- 
ing more keenly than his own, will, if he be a 
" holy " man, suffer as much in the remembrance 
of an a<5t of leniency, not sandioned by his con- 
science, as though he naturally inclined towards 
stridlest justice. 

In each case, disobedience has brought a cloud 
over his " moral sense " far more efFeftually than 
would any violence done to natural inclination at 
the call of duty. 
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Moreover, he who trusts that *' what is deep in 
him is holy," recognises in his thirst for knowledge 
the worth of knowledge ; in the ardour with which 
his .soul loves beauty, the divine excellence of 
beauty ; and in the satisfadion which truth brings 
into his mind, he will see assurance of the existence 
of absolute truth, and of the duty of striving after 
its attainment. 

Not from the bible, but from experience and 
observation, have I learned that ^' the fear of the 
Lord enlightens the eyes. The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom." 

From Emerson's " Essay on the Over-soul," I 
quote what seems to me to expound this truth as 
clearly as it is in the power of words to do : — 



u 



Those who are capable of humility, of justice, of 
love, of aspiration, are already on a platform that com- 
mands the sciences and arts, speech and poetry, a£^ion 
and grace. For whoso dwells in this moral beatitude 
does already anticipate those special powers which men 
prize so highly ; just as love does justice to all the gifts 
of the objeft beloved. The heart which abandons itself 
to the supreme mind, finds itself related to all its works, 
and will travel a royal road to particular knowledges and 
powers." 
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Holiness is defined in "Ecce Homo" as the 
regarding even a vicious thought with horror, and 
we are reminded that few men in the pagan world 
can be regarded as holy men. 

If a horror of vicious thoughts be an exhaustive 
definition of holiness, then without doubt must 
" Socrates, that sweetest saint," hide his diminished 
head in our modern society. 

And what are we to think of David ? 

Blood-guiltiness no "proper person" in our 
day can try to realize without a shudder ; yet, in 
our choicest circles, would it be hard to find one 
man so " blessed, and made a blessing," as king 
David. 

To prove to us the superiority of Christ's 
Gospel over the Jewish law, the author of " Ecce 
Homo " refers to the greater scope and aim, the 
deeper motive given to " goodness " by Christ, 
than by his forerunners, teachers of the Jewish 
nation. 

Has it occurred to readers of this book that 
Paul, who certainly tried very hard to show his 
countrymen the grand superiority of Gospel over 
Law, does nothing of the kind — does not dwell on 
the pollutions of David's life, and then bring out 
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in contrast, as he so well might do, the purity of 
David's greater Son ? 

Have they remembered that Paul does the 
reverse ? 

That when he would persuade them out of their 
own Scriptures to burst the bonds of ritualistic 
religion and morality, when he would thus entice 
them into self-trust and self-reliance, he (like his 
Master, when reproved for plucking the ears of 
corn upon the Sabbath-day) preaches the Gospel out 
of David's mouth ? 

He refers to David's words in Psalm 
xxxii : — 

" Blessed is he whose trangression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord 
imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit is no guile." 

In these words do I find the solution of the 
vexed question of "faith and works," the differ- 
ence and yet the harmony of law and Gospel. 
I comprehend through them, the " righteous- 
ness" of David; and what is more, the mean- 
ing of Paul's epistles, so " dark" as possibly 
to lead "unstable souls" in dangerous ways. 
I see them to mean just the same thing as 
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Christ's "Gospel," to be as moral and as spiritual 
too. 

I see, moreover, the nature of that " truth," that 
truthfulness or faithfulness which constituted Christ 
a ** King " of men ; concerning which Pilate may, 
if he likes, inquire, but which Nathanael only 



can " receive." 



Looking at those few simple words, I wonder 
how it can ever have been supposed the Gospel asks 
less of us than the law. 

It asks infinitely more. It asks our hearts, our 
love for the law of God. A " love without dis- 
simulation." 

The law of God is " holy, just, and good." It 
has " the full acquiescence of my intelled:, and 
the deep consent of my conscience." 

If I do not love it, it is because my lower nature 
having got the mastery of the higher, the "inmost 
me" is both obscured and overborne. I then 
view the law as against me. I do not see it is my 
true ally, my faithful partisan, against my slothful 
and rebellious servants, my wayward will, my 
treacherous inclinations, my "passions which my 
masters are " " not subjed: " to me^ " at enmity " 
with me, as much as "with the law of God." 
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Sane moments come, however, even to the un- 
spiritual man, then he sees his true self. 

Ordinarily he fancies he is doing just what he 
likes to do, when he submits to the tyranny of his 
passions, but in these rare moments he feels there 
is much done " he would not do " if he could help 
it. It is done by " sin," to which he is a slave, a 
wretched man " tied and bound with the chain of 
his sins." 

Often enough he lays the blame of all on the 
depravity of his own nature — he was ^^ born so, 
and did not make himself." 

If, however, he would reason a little, he would 
see that were his " carnal mind " his true self, he 
would be at enmity with the law, he would not 
" consent unto it that it is good." Though he 
cannot force himself to love it, for " the heart is 
a free and a fetterless thing," he thinks he ought to 
do so. 

But never will he love that " moral law whose 
seat is the bosom of God," until he feels himself to 
be " a son of God." 

In other words, not till he knows the voice of his 
own conscience to be the very voice of God ; not 
till he feels his deepest impulses to be divine ; not 
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till he is assured that his own reason is God-given 
and trustworthy, in short — not until he knows self- 
reliance, can he live in loving, filial subjedion to 
the "Father of Spirits," and not till then can he be 
*' partaker of his holiness." 

And what is to bring him to the *' knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfe<5t man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ?" 

Paul speaks but of one Guide to this knowledge, 
and the constitution of man has not changed since 
his time. 

^'The law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ, that we might be justified by faith." 

The man to whom is given a moral sense has 
power to choose the law. for a taskmaster, since 
**right is the choice of his constitution."* The 
Chinese Mencius says: — 

"Men's mouths, agree in having the same relishes, 
&c. Shall their minds alone be without that which they 
similarly approve? It is, I say, the principles of our 
nature and the determinations of righteousness. The 
sages only apprehended before me that of which my 
mind approves alpng with other men.'' 
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The same testimony to man's native reverence 
for moral law we meet with in all spiritual writings, 
but nowhere do we obtain stronger testimony to 
the original purity of man's nature, or clearer re- 
pudiation of any taint at birth upon his spirh, than 
from the Bible. 

To "be converted," Christ says, is to "become 
as little children;" Paul, speaking of himself as 
"carnal," says, "to will is present with me;" "for 
I delight in the law of God after the inward man;" 
^' with the mind I myself serve the law of God;" 
speaking of the Gentiles, he affirms they **show 
the work of the law written in their hearts." 

The words of the prophet Jeremiah, often quoted 
to controvert this view, read in their connexion 
will, I think, confirm it. " The heart is deceitfid 
above all things, and desperately wicked: who can 
know it? I, the Lord, search the heart." Whence 
arises conception of this search; or of that "good," 
which for " not seeing when it cometh," the heart is 
blamed as deceitful ? Why should self-pleasing fol- 
lowing of carnal instinfts, held lawful in the brute, 
be deemed iy man, in man, to mark "desperate" 
decline? The spiritual height from which the man 
who "getteth riches and not by right," is viewed by the 
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prophet as depraved or fallen, "a fool;" is revealed 
in the declaration that in the doing of wrong he has 
"departed" from the Source of his being; has "for- 
saken the Lord, the fountain of living waters." The 
mind and conscience of the wicked are said by Paul 
to be ** defiled," implying that once they were pure. 
And here I must digress to say a word in refer- 
ence to the pi<5hire, one might call it the photography 
of spiritual experience given to us in the " Pilgrim's 
Progress." There is one point in Christian's jour- 
ney to the wicket gate which it seems to me might 
have been differently represented. Paul would, I 
think, have shown us Mr. Legality's house, as one 
which must be passed and entered before the wicket 
gate is reached. Bunyan puts it altogether out of 
the right road. Paul would have shown Mr. 
Legality urgent in sending pilgrims on, and if they 
would not go, *' making his house too hot for 
them.*' Bunyan describes the house or its surround- 
ings as the vidim of "spontaneous combustion." 
Yet from the record of Bunyan's own experience we 
know tKat he did spend some time in Mr. Legality's 
house, that he was there shown the one flaw which 
rendered his legal title to the paternal inheritance in- 
valid. This it was which drove him to his Father's 
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presence, where he learned the true nature of the 
claim he possessed in common with dl men; thus 
assured by Christ to His disciples: "It is your 
Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom." 

That a son should doubt this — that he should 
seek to establish any other claim — would be proof 
positive of something wrong with him. This much 
had been wrong, that though he might desire the 
kingdom (and' I do not think Mr. Legality would 
reproach him harshly with his inefFedual efforts to 
obtain it) yet he had hitherto shunned his Father's 
presence, for that in charader and in feeling he had 
been alienated from Hihi. ^ 

Himself unfaithful and unjust, unloving too, he 
had not only scorned hi$ Father's laws, but: he had 
lost trust in his Father's love. In Bunyan's case, 
however, where this had been awakened, it would 
take little time to show him, no-kind of preparation 
was needful, and once arrived at home, no wofider if 
any half-way house at which he had lingered for an 
hour; looked in the retrospedl ugly and dangerous. 
And I can well believe that this experience in 
religious life has been a common one. 

It would be strange, however, if Paul had not 
found hin^elf in a someWhat different relation to 
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the moral law from Bunyan. The last, we may 
suppose^ might have pleaded with Robert Burns — 

** Thou know*st that Thou hast formed me, 
With passions wild and strong ; 
And listening to their eager voice 
Has often led me wrong." 

While Paul could say, *^ After the stridest sed 
I lived a Pharisee." 

The Pharisee, or any one who serves the law, is 
not the " happy man who serveth not another's 
will," nor is he " a law unto himself." 

Until he knows self-consecration, there cannot 
be entire self-reverence nor self-trust. 

His work will not be done thoroughly. 

No man does his best in that which he does not 
wholly like. 

It will not be guileless. 

Wherever there is self-denial^ deeds show more 
love than really is in the heart ; moreover, in such 
cases, almost of necessity, does the man " make the 
best of himself" to himself, and hence comes self- 
deception. 

Corredion is submitted to as necessitated by the 
rules of the house, which are for the good of all. 
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and not supposed by the servant to have a reference 
to his individual benefit. But, more than all, the law 
never perfe£f cannot claim his undivided allegiance. 

Ever and anon is the voice of conscience heard 
above the law; then does the man, who in position 
" differs nothing from a servant," " find it hard to 
kick against the pricks." 

But let him dare to listen to that higher call, and 
he shall come to see that he is " lord of all." 

For he is in his Father's house, not in reality 
a servant, but *' a son and heir of all things." 

The voice which he had heard afar and faintly 
calling him to burst the bonds in which sin had 
bound him and to choose the service of the law ; 
the voice which he had heard with more distind:- 
ness, above the call of law, urging him into another 
road, was the voice of his Father, who even now 
" stands at the door and knocks," and who " will, if 
he open, come in and make his abode with him." 

He shall " receive the spirit of adoption." 

Henceforth the law's behests will not be the rule 
of life to him, but ever will he listen for the voice 
Divine, and cry, " Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?" 

To him henceforth the "law is dead;" but 
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something else in him is dead, which once had 
power to crush him. 

The " life of God in the soul " is death to the 
power of sin. 

He may say, ** I know it makes no difference to 
me whether I do or forbear those adions which are 
generally reckoned excellent;"* but should it be 
supposed this disregard of law is lax and Anti- 
nomian, it is sufficient to remember Paul's words : 
"How shall we who are dead unto sin live any 
longer therein ?" 

Not that he is faultless, but that his faults are 
more condemned by himself than they can be by 
others. 

Whatever his work, it will " be done heartily." 

He is guileless, in that his desire to benefit others 
far outruns his doings for them ; and also in his 
willingness that his faults should be known; he will 
take part against them, that so they bring no dis- 
credit on his Father's name. 

He would not it should be supposed that they 
are condoned without repentance. 

All corredions, past as well as present, he sees 
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now to have been " for his profit." Sometimes, 
indeed, he reckons them among the choicest of his 
Father's gifts. 

In his relations to others, knowing that no good 
came to him until he submitted to his Father's 
law, he must see it will be so with others; but 
more deeply does he feel the worth of his sonship — 
his sight of God, as love, as light. Above all 
talents to be used in the service of his fellow-men 
does he value his hold on spiritual truth. If he is 
not faithful with that, " in season and out of 
season ;" if he is not perfedtly honest in using it, 
he will feel remorse more keen than for the with- 
holding of other boons. 

For beneficence does not always benefit. 

Knowledge does not always edify. 

Much seeming intelleftual truth is in the end 
proved to be error. 

But the truth of God is the same from age to age. 

He who confesses to this truth which is in him 
is more than a benefadtor. What he gives is pure 
gain to the recipient, it is " salvation." 

So it comes that the true servant of God cares 
more "to declare the whole counsel of God," than to 
do any other work. He has more faith in its results. 
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Such a servant was Whitfield. 

Paul's grand satisfadtion was in that he had 
" kept the faith." 

The last among the words of George Fox, " I 
am clear, I am clear," tell not so much of a great 
work done, as of a quiet relief in having " bravely 
uttered the last syllable of his confession."* 

The "enthusiasm of humanity" might move on 
occasion to concession, to compromise in what is 
lightly spoken of as theoretic truth. 

The man who is "a partaker of the Divine 
nature," in face of perils, moral and social as 
well as physical, to himself and others, "still 
abideth faithful, he cannot deny himself;" or if 
he do, there is nothing for him but " to weep 
bitterly." It is not enough, in his view, that " the 
heart believes unto righteousness, with the mouth 
must confession be made unto salvation." He has 
now in his work — 

*' Joy past all speech, of glory full, 

Yet stored where none may know, 
As manna hid in dewy heaven. 
Or pearls in ocean low." 
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One can well conceive the mystery to his 
contemporaries of George Fox's never failing 
happiness. He endured sufferings equal to 
many deaths, yet "his joy no man could take 
from him." 

The conflidting claims of conscience and law no 
longer mar his singleness of purpose, nor is he 
hampered by considerations of expediency. He 
never says with Caiaphas, " a good man," doubt- 
less, one, possibly, who regarded a vicious thought 
with horror (but guilty of a most profane one) : 
" It is expedient that one man die (though unjustly) 
and that the whole nation perish not." 



Cl 



Now may the good God pardon all good men."* 



The spiritual man sees not by his intelleft, but 
with the eye of faith, that no unjust, or even ques- 
tionable aft, can ever be " expedient." 

What a clear view have we of the firmness and 
simplicity of purpose, the single eye of the spiritual 
man, when Socrates is brought before us in his 
prison, surrounded by his friends, who entreat him 
to escape death by flight. 
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How easily and quietly he disposes of all their 
arguments ! 

How fully alive to the immense value of his soul 
above his body, which he repudiates as himself y in 
language as strong as Paul's ! 

How deep is his trust in the power of faithfulness 
to law, to bless himself, his friends, his children. 
When asked how he would have his friends serve 
them, he only entreats they will serve God themselves, 
so shall they best serve his children and all men. 

Throughout, what cheerful, playful ingenuity he 
shows in proving to his friends he is not self- 
denying, in choosing death rather than disobedience, 
he is but " following his own devices." 

In presence of a faith which can thus overcome 
the world ; in presence of this 

** Love Divine, all love excelling, 
Joy of heaven, to earth come down ! " 

the light of science looks but a flickering taper, 
and nineteenth century goodness more ^^ after the 
law of a carnal commandment" than "after the 
power of an endless life." 

** The soul is superior to all the particulars of merit 
The soul requires purity, but purity is not it ; requires 
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justice, but justice is- not that; requires beneficence, but 
is somewhat better : so that there is a kind of descent and 
accommodation felt, when we leave speaking of moral 
nature to urge a virtue which it enjoins."* 

In "Ecce Homo" there is the recognition of 
the "Christian" being "a law to himself;" but I do 
not see how this is consistent with his receiving any 
laws from Christ, save only sanftion of the law of 
the " kingdom of God within him," the quickening 
of his own conscience. As the author truly says, 
"Law is an esprit borne^' while in man is life, 
which has part in the Infinite, blending with it as 
flame with flame. 

In Christ was life. His law was the "law of the 
spirit of life." 

In the chapter which speaks of this inner law, 
particular passions are mentioned as having power 
"to raise men above particular sins :"'*An ele- 
vated self-love may make it impossible for a man 
to lie." I do not suppose our author means here 
that blessed self-love which is without guile, but I 
must think this self-reverence, rather than benefi- 
cence, has in it the germ of self-reliance, more truly 
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the power to rely, which the soul receives when "it 
gives itself alone, original, and pure, to the Lonely, 
Original, and Pure, who, on that condition, gladly 
inhabits, leads, and speaks through it " — when " it 
feels that the grass grows and the stone falls by a 
law inferior to, and dependent on its nature."* 

In *' the light that lighteth every man," in the 
voice which says, " So hast thou done, but it were 
better thus," do I recognise the "life" which Paul felt 
raised him above all laws, and to which Emerson 
alludes when, in the " Condudl of Life," he says : 
"The man who has sympathy with the invisible 
and real makes choice, with his eyes open, of that 
virtue which outrages the virtuous, of religion 
which churches stop their discords to burn and 
exterminate ; for the highest virtue is always against 
the law." Yes ; law is like " the old wine, which 
when a man hath tasted, he does not straightway 
desire the new; for he saith, the old is better." 
" It smacks of precedent." While life is the " new 
wine, which must burst the old bottles." 

I have referred to what I conceive to be a fault, 
in representation rather than of meaning, in the 
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" Pilgrim's Progress/' and I shall therefore wish to 
say how earnestly I deprecate the ^^ counsel " given 
to Christian by Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 

In spite of the regard afFefted by him for Mr. 
Legality, I must think his pradlice of sending 
pilgrims on, was known and disapproved by Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, who, in assuring Christian that, 
as to release from his burden, should "the old 
gentleman not be at home, he hath a pretty young 
man to his son, whose name is Civility, that can do 
it (to speak on) as well as the old gentleman him- 
self," had, I am persuaded, " a motive." 

For it is Mr. Civility, and not his father, who 
induces the pilgrim less in earnest than Christian 
to come and live in the village of Morality. It is 
he who dwells on the dangers to charafter as well 
as reputation of going further on, knowing naught 
of 

" The fear of ill more pure than virtue*? boasted name," 

It is he who suggests that in this village the 
pilgrim may lead a life, " not only harmless, but 
eminently useful," the place being famed for its 
beneficent works, while pilgrimage is but for his 
own advantage. No plea could be more insidious 
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and harmful. It argues for unselfishness, and that 
sounds very much like " love, which is the fulfilling 
of his Father's law." 

Then, one deep source of alienation from his 
Father is that he has not been made happy, 
while the hope it might be right he should seek 
peace for himself, had first awakened thoughts of 
return. 

He knows the hearty workers are the happy 
ones ; they love, and are loved for being happy 
rather than for making others so, more for what 
they are than for what they do, which is the kind 
of reward he wants. 

Mr. Civility, however, plays many parts. Not 
seldom comes to him a pilgrim, who though quite 
in earnest, is ready to do anything rather than arise 
and go to his Father, say anything but " I have 
sinned;" with such an one Mr. Civility favours 
various ^^ plans and schemes,*' "back-stairs," as 
Mr. Kingsley calls them, by which the inheritance 
may be secured. 

Sometimes he argues, that the gate by which his 
house was entered is the wicket gate, and that 
satisfaftions to reason and to conscience are " high 
things " to desire which, betrays pride of the heart 
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and intelleft. Moreover, that the licence allowed 
in Mr. Legality's absence is the true liberty where- 
with he was to be " made free." 

Should, however, the " golden mean," always 
respedted by Mr. Civility, not be observed, and 
the unhappy pilgrim violate his laxer rules, that 
" pretty young man " will prove a harsher censor 
than his father. The vidlim will, with great 
severity, be reproached, as having brought disgrace 
on the house, be coarsely reminded of past favours, 
and should he be tempted to urge in his defence 
that but for Mr. Civility's blandishments, his 
cowardly cautions, half-truths, and hurtful com- 
promises, he might by now have been on the 
king's highway, a look of scorn for moral weak- 
ness, will be cast on him, such as shall make him 
wish never to see that face again, nor hear the name 
of Legality, and cause a doubt whether 

"there are virtues which are merciful, 
Nor weave snares for the failing."* 

The worst feature in Mr. Civilitv's charader, 
to my mind, is his intense " fear of the folk." If 
he had a little less of it, and a little more wholesome 

* Byron. 
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fear of his father, it would be a thousand times 
better for him and for the young people who come 
under his influence. 

With regard to real pilgrims, Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman has not in our day changed his tone. 
He is a conservative to the backbone, and hates 
alike heresy and fanaticism; both are innovators, 
both are in earnest. 

He cannot be charged with intolerance of any- 
thing except strong convidions, but it must be 
owned he is more respedtful to everything than the 
warm expression of them. On the whole he pre- 
fers that *' black should be spoken of as not quite 
so black." 

Of the innovators in the past I must say it is 
scarcely grateful in him to talk of them as he 
sometimes does, since is it not true that on him 
" the north wind blows kindlier and the stars shine 
brighter" for that Calvinists and Huguenots, 
Reformers and Revolutionists, have now and then 
" turned the world upside down ?" At least, he 
might acknowledge, that but for their doings his 
reading would be less exciting — and excitement he 
sorely needs. 

The little " town of Morality, where he goes to 
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church," may be a place in which " one can live in 
credit and good fashion," but it must be owned 
that life there is somewhat "slow." Bunyan does 
not tell us that the misguided " young woman, 
whose name was Dull," came from those parts, 
but I can't help fancying she did. Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman may sneer at the pilgrims with their 
" desperate ventures," but he appreciates " pluck," 
and the lack of this as a peculiarity in his fellow- 
parishioners must have been observed by him 
long before M. Voltaire was so unkind as to 
name it.* 

Of Mr. Civility, however, Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man does not I think speak as he did. The fa<3: 
is, that latterly a disregard of highest law has been 
felt as a serious inconvenience even in the town of 
Carnal-Policy, and some of the blame he cannot 
help laying on that same " pretty young man." 

He does not see how much the whole neighbour- 
hood suffers from the long absences of the Lord 
Paramount Religioriy indeed he lends an ear to the 
scandal afloat of a divorce between him and his pro- 



* <* Un des plus grands malheurs des honnetes gens c^est quails sont 
des laches." — Condu^ of Lifi> 
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per spouse Morality y though no report was evermore 
unfounded, they being of " those whom God has 
joined together." It must be admitted some colour 
has been given to it by many whose loyalty is in 
praise rather than in praftice, and by the fad that 
of late most miserable effigies of Religion have 
been revived, to which the young people pay their 
homage at stated times and seasons, after a fashion 
*' fit to make the angels weep ! " 

Now Mr. Worldly Wiseman is too sagacious 
not to see no good can come of this. He thinks 
the real reverence paid to Mr. Legality in time 
gone by was worth far more than all these mock 
solemnities, and there I think he is wholly right ; 
but for the evil he neither discerns cause nor cure. 
The first he attributes to hurtful instindls, which 
should be nipped in the bud, and to rumour of 
religion in the past. The only remedy he does 
not know to be, a reality of religion in the present. 

I must say one word about the little incon- 
sistencies of this fine gentleman. He dislikes 
theology in general (he often says so) and depravity 
doctrines in particular, yet no one more strenuously 
''counsels" the repression of our strongest in- 
stinfts. 
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Childhood, happy, healthy childhood, is all ideality.'** 



Not even the diligent culture of the lower 
faculties, aptly termed "the artificial cultivation 
of stupidity," hinders the rising of seeds native to 
that soil, while it is as much as " the cares of the 
world and the deceitfulness of riches" can do, 
efFedually to choke their after-growth. 

Mr. Worldly Wiseman may " follow us about 
with his walking pulpit " as long as he likes, but 
he cannot make us care for anything so much as 
for those "high things" he is ever counselling 
should be avoided, and which it is an important 
part of his wisdom not to understand. 

Could he exchange a little of this for what he 
counts "foolishness," he might learn something 
to his advantage, namely, why it is and how it is 
that " the law makes nothing perfedt." 

Without controversy men and women living 
"under the law" are distinguished by the most 
excellent and serviceable virtues, esteemed for their 
admirable sentiments and for their moderate and 
safe opinions, while those animated by spiritual life 
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are often disliked as impradicable and unavailable, 
shunned for their extreme views, and scorned as 
"heretics" or "fanatics." 

The one class may be fairly represented by 
Confucius, of whom it is recorded, " Self-adjusted, 
grave, never swerving from the mean and correft, 
he was fitted to command reverence." " To give 
oneself earnestly to the duties due to men, and 
while respedling spiritual beings, to keep aloof from 
them," he said, " constituted wisdom." 

The other class may be represented by his grand 
predecessor, Mencius, whose wisdom consisted in 
"nourishing well" what he called "his vast flowing 
vigour," of which he thus speaks : " It is supremely 
great, and in the highest degree unbending. 
Nourish it corredlly and do it no injury, and it 
will fill up the vacancy between heaven and earth. 
This vigour accords with and assists justice and 
reason, and leaves no hunger." 

Law prides itself upon a " narrower perfeilness," 
at best frets at its own shortcomings in presence 
of a higher type. 

Life standing abashed before its own " glorious 
insufficiencies " " yet rejoices in hope of the glory 
of God." 
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Among those ''under the law" we have men 
who work in the world as enlightened philan- 
thropists, or who kindle in us a desire to imitate 
the noblest patterns of humanity. 

Among those in whom is the breath of " life," we 
have persons who move in the world as quickening 
spirits, and who inspire us with the hope of being 
here and now ''sons and daughters of the Lord 
God Almighty!" 

1 ask no further reason why " the law makes 
nothing perfeft, but the bringing in of a better 
hope does," for "they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength, they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles." 

Most true, as well as most refreshing and 
delightful, is the estimate of enthusiasm in " Ecce 
Homo," where it is spoken of as having power 
" to lift a man clean out of sin for ever ;" but 
" without God in the world," we shall still be of 
ity and not of the Father ; estranged from Him, 
hope of return alone can 

" waft us on 
High o'er these floods of sin — 
Lord of the ark, put forth Thine hand, 
And take Thy wanderers in ! " 
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The fourth and last ''credential of Christ" which 
I shall notice in "Ecce Homo" is the Historic 
Church. 

From the chapter headed " Membership in 
Christ's Kingdom," we learn how liberal in the 
view of our author should be the terms of admission 
into the Christian Church. 

Faith is represented as the grand requirement. 

In my notice of the prevalent cry for authority, 
I spoke of the two churches which claim to be 
regarded as churches of Christ ; the one ever 
dominant, the other always depressed ; the one a 
gr;and organization standing conspicuous in the 
eyes of men, the other a " kingdom of God com- 
ing without observation." 

Now these two have oftentimes been " contrary 
the one to the other," so that " if we would love 
the one, we must hate the other ; if we would hold 
to the one, we must despise the other." 

It may be objeded this can be true only of the 
church as opposed to the world. I say, the differ- 
ence between the historic church and the world 
when antagonistic to spiritual power, is the difference 
between a false traitor and an open foe, a difference 
unquestionably not in favour of the former. 
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The world is confessedly conservative. Brute 
forces — slotii and sensuality — are the elements 
which go to make up what is called ^^ the fleshy 
against which the spirit ever lusteth." 

The church is professedly the reformer. F^th 
in the real or spiritual, is the victory by which she 
overcomes the world. 

But how, if when the vidlory has been gained, 
she goes over to the enemy and delivers the spoil 
into his hands, is she not then guilty of treachery ? 

I have before alluded to the fadl that every 
religion owes its origin to individual convicStion: 
its power to individual faithfulness. When it uses 
power so acquired to force the conscience of the 
individual, it is manifestly guilty of treachery. 

The fisherman Peter would never have been 
heard of but for his faithfulness to convidbion. 
When, therefore, the church used the fame of his 
name in forcing the consciences of heretics, she 
was guilty of treachery. 

The Protestant churches of England and Scotland 
owed their origin to the faithfulness of Latimer, 
Knox, and the brave Covenanters ; when they have 
used their power in oppressing Nonconformists 
they have been guilty of treachery. 
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There have long been churches calling themselves 
by exception " Christian," disowning worldly power, 
and confiding solely in the spiritual. When these 
churches use the name of Christ to suppress the 
confession of independent convidlions, they are 
guilty of treachery. And more than this, for 
churches deriving strength mainly from spiritual 
force to " quench the Spirit " is manifestly suicidal. 

On behalf of this treachery one plea may be 
ofiered. Of the Christ and His members whom 
they have crucified, these churches have known less 
than did the Roman soldiers. 

If we look into the matter, we shall see that the 
reward received for the delivering over of spiritual 
power to be used for carnal purposes, has been 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, 
prestige, respedtability, motive and power for bene- 
ficences ; motive and power for persecution. That 
the historic church has used these powers freely 
and extensively, is a notorious fad. 

In works of beneficence the Church of Rome 
stands pre-eminent. 

In her time of prosperity she did what she could ; 
she fed the himgry, she clothed the naked, she 
most assiduously visited the sick and those in 
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prison too; but her errand to them was of a 
different nature from that of John Howard or 
Mrs. Fry. Having in her hour of treachery said, 
'^ Evil, be thou my good ;" being since given over 
to '* strong delusion, to believe a lie," her tender 
mercies were often shown in tempting the sons of 
God to forswear allegiance to Him, and for con- 
siderations in this world and another to come over 
to the Prince of Darkness, whose service she had 
found so gainful, and in whose omnipotence she 
trusted with a credulity, that should for ever silence 
the suggestion, that she had any faifh in God ; in 
God, whom her victims, suffering excruciating 
tortures, still felt to be love ; in God, of whom 
Hebrew, Christian, and Pagan saints in earlier 
and ruder ages had testified that "He is light 
and truth, and that in Him there is no darkness at 
all." 

After all that may be said in praise of the 
beneficence of Rome, it must be acknowledged 
that seldom has her cup of cold water been given 
to a disciple of truth in the name of a disciple ; it 
cannot be denied that her charity is apt to cost 
men the stifling of their convidions, and that rest 
and security to the soul are offered at too dear a 
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price, seeing they ask the silencing and the 
sacrificing of our God-given reason ! 

If it must be confessed that the schisms from 
Rome have resulted in dominant churches less 
distinguished by " good works/* it may neverthe- 
less be conceded that while church dodrine often 
lags far behind the age, church beneficence is usually 
in advance of it. 

**Ecce Homo" recognizes various manifestations 
of enthusiasm, which have taken the name of 
Christianity ; but, although not so named, there are 
indications that the Historic Church in all her 
predicaments is regarded by the author as an im- 
portant and genuine credential of Christ. 

One of these is the interpretation of faith as 
"love of goodness;" of the love of Christ as 

goodwill to man ; " and of the Holy Spirit as the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity." 

I know that the love of goodness is meant to 
include love both to God and man, while the 
proposition that " we love God best when we love 
man most," is at the present day extensively 
regarded as the sum of the Christian dodrine on 
religion. Now I would simply reverse this pro- 
position, and say, that those who love God 
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best will love man most, that " fdth worketh by 
love." 

But perhaps few words convey to different minds 
such opposite meanings as these, "Have faith in 
God " To some the " Fear of God " means, fear of a 
Being who has the power to injure us in this world 
and make us for ever miserable in another ; the 
" Love of God," gratitude to Him for having pro- 
vided means of which if we avail ourselves, escape 
from our danger is possible, nay certain. 

Compared with a religion founded on such views 
of God, morality stands higher in the scale ; fear 
is an ignoble sentiment, which even the brute, 
moved by love for her offspring, is privileged to 
surmount ; while the love of the benighted heathen 
for their children is a better sentiment than their 
gratitude to the demon-god, whose wrath they may 
flatter themselve has been successfully averted by 
their sacrifices. 

And is there, then, in the mind of the benighted 
heathen nothing nobler than the love of their off- 
spring, which they share with the brute creation ? 

There is ; for there is distrust of the power, as 
well as dislike of the nature of the gods they fear 
and worship ; there is doubt ^ and that doubt is the 
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seal of the divinity that dwells in man, even in his 
low estate. 

But for this latent doubt, co-existent with super- 
stition, there would have been no conversions from 
Polytheism to Monotheism, from Paganism to 
Christianity, from Popery to Protestantism ; free 
thought would be unknown, and heterodoxy would 
have no place in the England of to-day. 

In the " call of Abraham," in the influence of the 
" sceptical " Socrates over the " very religious men 
of Athens," in the deep distrust of Luther in the 
midst of his devotions, in the final success of Moffat 
in sowing heresy among the Bechuanas, and discre- 
diting the "rain-makers," in the doubts which 
to-day trouble alike the young Hindoo, enlightened 
by European science, and the young Englishwoman, 
repelled by the Calvinism in which she has been 
educated ; in the fears betrayed of heterodox in- 
fluences, of the establishment of truths in science, 
in all these conversions and misgivings do I see 
extended confirmation of the deep truth embodied 
in Coleridge's assertion, that "in all superstition 
there is a heart of unbelief." 

I have said, there is also in the heathen mind 
hatred of his dreaded god. Must we not believe 
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that he would give much for the privilege of taking 
his invisible tyrant at a disadvantage, and revenging 
the fears as well as the evils he thinks he has suffered 
at the idol's hands ? And this feeling is dignified 
by hatred of injustice in the abstradt, and also by 
warm sympathy for his fellow-sufferers, which 
raise it above personal enmity, cherished for a per- 
sonal foe. Prometheus, the defier of Jove, is the 
beloved of men. 

In this love do I trace the incipient workings of 
the strongest passion which can fire the human 
breast, of the love that can endure all things — ^which, 
under the guise of self or soul-love, ever seeking 
its centre, finds it in the love of the true God. 

The love of David and Socrates for God and 
His law, the enthusiasm of Paul and John, the zeal 
and fortitude of the noble army of martyrs, the 
marvellous endurance of the French Protestants at 
the galleys, from which a false word might have 
rescued them, the sublime heroism of the Mada- 
gascar Christians, will, to the end of time, be witness 
to the deep, strong love which fills the soul of man 
for the God of truth, the " God of his salvation " 
from superstition. 

In dislike of falsehood, in fear of self-decep- 
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tion, do I discern fear of the God of truth ; in 
the love of truth, do I recognize the love of God. 
That we should have a doubt of superstition so 
I great as to dare to deny it, a hatred of superstition 
so deep as to lead us to disavow it, I take to be 
the import of the exhortation, "Have faith in 
God." This faith will say of all idols, " They are 
vanity and a lie," while, through "clouds and dark- 
ness," it sees "justice and judgment to be the 
habitation of God s throne, mercy and truth to go 
before His face." 

By blessed experience I am certified that it was 
of a realized and present heaven that these words 
were spoken : " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him." 

And must not this faith awaken love ? I may 
be told " my fellow-men need all my love, while 
God needs none of it." 

I answer, the heart is as invulnerable to a "need" 
as to an "ought." 

My truest friends will not always sandion and 
strengthen me in allegiance to conscience. Scarcely 
is a human being to be found without some taint of 
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superstition. The holiest of our race have often- 
times stood in a minority of one, and would have 
been indeed forlorn, could not each have said, " I 
am not alone, for the Father is with me." 

So constituted are we, that human love, given or 
received, does not satisfy the soul ; ever to the 
God of truth, the Father of spirits, goes up the 
sigh,— 

^^ My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest, till it find rest in Thee." 

No truth in science, however, is a better proven 
fa<5l than that to the presence of God in the soul 
"love is life, and hatred is death." The apostle 
John, who knew much of that 

'* hidden love of God, whose height. 
Whose depth un fathomed, no man knows," 

simply stated a universal experience when he said, 
" He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, 
but he that hateth his brother is in darkness ;" for 
the smallest cloud of enmity will gather blackness, 
and hide that " presence in which is fulness of joy." 
From the love of God flows love to man, as 
water from its fountain. But shall we name that 
hidden spring, " enthusiasm of humanity ?" Shall 
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we say that goodness, interpreted as "goodwill to 
men/* is the same thing with "faith> the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen?" 

I said, faith works by love; but how does it 
work ? Is it not inevitable that truth entering the 
mind should bring it into collision with error ? and 
that, while "to err is human," while life necessitates 
change and growth, true life in the soul should 
manifest itself by nonconformity and opposition to 
retarding forces, such opposition as may often be 
detrimental to that union which is the strength of 
"usefulness?" 

Hence come divisions, alienations, strifes in the 
family, anarchy in the state, the loosening of 
wholesome restraints, the subversion of beneficial 
practices and institutions. In the renaissance of 
Christianity in the sixteenth century, great were the 
complaints of Cecil, bitter were the sorrowings of 
Luther, over the misrule, the licence, the miseries, 
the immoralities, as well as profanities, which 
followed the overthrow of superstitions, serviceable, 
perhaps, for more than for holding society together, 
and for hiding from view the corruption which 
must be going on where life has been and has 
ceased to be. 
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Devoutly thankful are we that, ** having put thdr 
hand to the plough," they looked not back, which 
I think they must have done, dther with desire or 
determination to return, had the ^' Enthusiasm of 
Humanity" been their sole inspiration. 

That it has not been by harmonious fraternities^ 
nor by well-disciplined organizations, but by the 
"rude claws of her unruly page," that "Dame 
Una" has, once and again, "the wicket open rent>" 
and let in the light of day upon the haunts of 
superstition and falsehood, we have ample testimony 
in the Peasant and Thirty Years' Wars, in the 
*^ Great Rebellion," and in the French Revolution. 

This will not be disputed ; but my view of the 
Reformation as the renaissance of the Christianity 
of Christ, of the French Revolution as being any- 
thing but antagonistic to religion, is, I am aware, 
very likely to be called in question. 

And I should have litde hope that I could 
maintain my ground, if I believed that the Spirit 
which was in Christ and in His apostles was the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity," the love of Christ mere 
goodwill to men," or the faith of the gospels and 
the epistles the "love of goodness'* so interpreted. 

More than once does Christ speak of His spirit — 
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"the Comforter" which was to **testify of him,** as 
**the Spirit of Truth;" that Spirit, which, with 
dear, open, single eye, sees error under all its dis- 
guises^ and seeing, speaks its thoughts, heedless of 
consequences, whose voice the giuleless hear and 
know, and which they gladly follow, being made 
free and "sandified through the truth/* 

In one word, Christ's love is "the love of God 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which 
b given unto us." *^The simple rise as by specific 
levity into the region of all the virtues,"* where 
they grow and thrive as fruits on a living tree. 
These fruits are spoken of in the New Testament 
as **love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness ; " but no one of them is said to be the 
Spirit which "will reprove the world of sin ;** or 
"give the word of wisdom." The viftories of faith 
celebrated in the 1 1 th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are all, without controversy, victories 
achieved by faithfulness to personal conviftion, 
through which, not only the '^elders," but the 
confessors of every age (though "every martyrdom 
looked mean when it was enadled," and every saint 
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has sufFered as a sophist) have, nevertheless, '* ob- 
tained a good report." 

That this faith, involving self-reliance and self- 
consistency, was the faith that brought about our 
great Reformation, cannot, T think, be for one 
moment questioned ; nor can it, I think, be denied 
that the terrible injury done to superstition by the 
French Revolution was of service to the cause of 
truth. 

While I am far enough from identifying the 
French "Liberty, equality, and fraternity" — much 
as they may have had in common — with the prin- 
ciples of Christian brotherhood, or "the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes us free," I feel boimd to 
confess, that I think much injustice is done to the 
Deists of the last century, when their attacks on 
Christianity are presumed to have been attacks on 
the Christianity of the New Testament — on the 
religion of Jesus of Nazareth. Him they do not 
touch ; no, not the hem of His garment ; while as 
to the scorn and severity with which those thinkers 
treated the Christianity of Antichrist, and the reli- 
gion of " the Society of Jesus," if we do not share 
their deep aversion for error and falsehood, at least 
let us not glory in our shame ! 
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Another indication in " Ecce Homo" of the 
view taken of the historic church as a credential of 
Christ, is the reference on the concluding pages of the 
chapter headed the " Law of Resentment," to the 
" Middle ^e, as the period in which we may note 
the working of Christian feeling more easily than in 
the modem time," to the crusades as Christian 
wars, and to the auto-da-fe as an "ostensibly 
Christian" aft. 

It is true the writer speaks of these doings as if 
liable to meet with objedlions, and as needing an 
apology. But the very objections presupposed are 
not those which arise from an estimate of the 
Spirit of Christ as the " Spirit of Truth." 

That " the chalice of the last supper should give 
its name to an army" cannot " shock the good sense" 
of those among us who remember the part that cup, 
as the standard of the Hussite, has played in a far 
nobler and more nearly Christian warfare than 
one in which we feel there was little choice between 
the Crescent and the Cross, while the prayers as 
well as the deeds of our King Richard and other 
crusading heroes reveal a paganism often unwill- 
ingly, and for the most part superfluously chris- 
tened. 
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While, too, it would require a great stretch of 
imagination to conceive of the enthusiasm of 
humanity as the inspiration of the religious 
wars of the middle age — while it seems a 
generally recognized faA, that civilization was 
advantaged by the introduftion into a barbarous 
Europe of the courtesies of Saladin, it is neverthe- 
less in those very contests that we occasionally see 
glimpses of a zeal for truth, as far as recognized, of 
faithfulness to conviftion which may '' refresh " 
us. 

In the famous " Chanson de Roland," sung by 
Taillefer at the battle of Hastings, and dating 
from a much earlier period, there is commemorated 
the defeat through treachery of the rear-guard of 
Charlemagne's army at the pass of Roncesvalles in 
the Pyrenees. In this deadly combat with the 
Moors, Roland and Oliver, and their brave peers, 
animate each other's courage with the cry : — *^ For- 
ward ! we are in the right, and the Paynim is in 
the wrong !" For such persuasions men will even 
dare to die, while their souls are believed by the 
faithful to be carried by Gabriel into Abraham's 
bosom. 

With regard to the auto-da-fe^ I do not think 
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either our good feeling or our good sense is shocked 
so much by the cruelty and the ignorance which 
attended it, a3 our moral sense should be at the 
awful guilt incurred by the perpetrators of these 
horrid deeds, not only in their resistance to the 
Holy Ghost, speaking to them (if God has ever 
spoken through man) by the mouth of those blessed 
martyrs, but in the fearful temptation laid by them 
in the way of their fellow-beings to commit the one 
sin which was pronounced by Christ himself to be 
the only one that "shall not be forgiven unto 
men." 

What is deep in us is holy; to be unfaithful 
to personal conviftion is to commit the "sin against 
the Holy Ghost." 

Our author says, " the assumption that agonies 
of pain and blood shed in rivers are less evils than 
the soul spotted and bewildered with sin is most 
Christian." It is — but from the Christian point of 
view (because it is a reality of spiritual experience) 
one sin alone, can " spot and bewilder the soul." 

Intelledlual error does not — that no manner of 
vice or blasphemy can do it Christ asserts; and 
while every soul that has known anything of the 
light of God's countenance will confess, that it is in 
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the power of cherished enmity to bring a cloud 
hiding his face — it is absolute unfaithfulness to 
conviftion which is fatal to the life of God in 
the soul. 

This is a sin of which no man can take cog- 
nizance in his fellow-man ; he cannot punish him 
for committing it ; nor can he save him from it by 
the withdrawal of vicious or sophistical influences. 

He can by persecution, and even by persuasion 
and influence tempt another to unfaithfulness, and 
so inflid on him the greatest injury which man can 
inflid on his fellow-man ; or by his own faithful- 
ness to convidion in word and deed he may 
induce obedience to conscience in another, and so 
be to his fellow-man rather a redeemer than a 
benefador. So may he " save a soul from death, 
and hide a multitude of sins." 

This is why Christ and His martyr-throng have 
proved, not by interference with other men's con- 
vidions, nor by the sacrifice of other men's lives, 
but by the sacrifice of their own, that " agonies of 
pain " have seemed to them " less evils" to endure 
than " the soul spotted and bewildered." 

Not to have strong convidions is a discredit to 
us ; to have them and to suppress them is some- 
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thing worse. It Is to shut the very doors of heaven, 
to judge ourselves " unworthy of eternal life." 

Further — palliated or disguised as are these 
"offences coming" from those who bear the name 
of Christ, since that dark hour when " on the bitter 
cross,*' men moved by envy and expediency strove 
hard to quench the light of conscience shining in 
splendour for the world's "advantage;" to trifle with 
the calls of conscience on themselves, to tempt another 
to abjure its claims, or in aught to tamper with their 
oaths to "God's vicegerent" has been and is to "tread 
under foot the Son of God, to count the blood of the 
covenant (type of their own self-consecration) an un- 
holy thing, and to do despite unto the Spirit ofGrace!" 

No wonder that the prayer of the Christian con- 
fessor of truth in every age for his tempters has 
been, "Lord, lay not this sin to their charge !" 

I believe faithfulness to personal convidtion to be 
the sum of the Christian dodtrine on religion. 

I believe it to be the corner-stone of the Church 
of Christ ; and I would now earnestly draw atten- 
tion to its ultimate results as afFedling the moral, 
social, and material interests of society. 

The true and the good are one and indivisible. 

We may see a striking illustration of the working 
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of spiritual principles from within outwards, in the 
origin and career of that Christian association called 
the "Society of Friends." 

It will not, I think, be denied that this society 
has been distinguished by enlightened philanthropy 
and by purity of morals in social life. In the 
Journal of George Fox, its Founder, we often read 
of his protesting against putting persons to death for 
stealing, and against all injustice ; against cruel indif- 
ference and wrong done to the shipwrecked ; also of 
the great kindness shown by his converts to such 
persons, indeed, to all sufferers ; but his first appeals 
are ever made to the conscience, which he affirms to 
be in all men "just ; crying for equity;" incapable 
of hurt to any ; ever rebuking falsehood and wrong; 
confession of which he obtains from a "poor Indian;" 
while we find the deep source of his moral reforma- 
tion in such declarations as that "all must first know 
the voice crying in their wilderness, in their hearts;" 
"must receive the Word of Wisdom that opens all 
things ; and come to know the hidden unity in the 
Eternal Being." 

What is called "the peace-principle" was advo- 
cated by him, not only on the ground of the inhu- 
manity of war, but on that of regard to the integrity 
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of the individual soul, which, awakened to a sense 
of its own exceeding worth, should not take the 
world in exchange for it, but should risk life and 
reputation rather than incur soil and stain by sinful 
or even questionable compliances. 

That in the history of various members of this 
Society many " fruits of the Spirit," besides works 
of beneficence, should have been manifested is not 
surprising, seeing that George Fox had laid hold of 
the truth, that the spark of conscience in each man's 
breast, the " light that lighteth every man," is the 
true light, which if a man will follow faithfully he 
shall see light in God's light ; that the voice of con- 
science is the " Word made flesh," that " God will 
in very deed dwell with man upon the earth," if 
only man's heart be opened to let in " the light of 
the world." 

This open secret, this truth so simple that a 
child can receive it, " received in the love of it," 
has in it a redeeming, regenerating power, and has 
more than once in the world's history shone forth 
" fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners !" 

When Theodore Parker's mother answered his 
question as to what had held him back from 
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Striking the little tortoise by saying, " Some men 
call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice 
of God in the soul of man ; your life depends on 
heeding this little voice ;'* she did not know how 
many lives and liberties, material as well as spiritual, 
depended on it too. 

Seeing that we are poor, short-sighted mortals, 
the "sure word of prophecy" within is to us "as 
a light shining in a dark place." I think these 
words of Maggie's in the "Mill on the Floss" 
contain a most important suggestion : — 

**We can't choose happiness for ourselves, or for 
another. We can't tell where that will lie. . We can 
only choose whether we will indulge ourselves in the 
present moment, or whether we will renounce that for 
the sake of obeying the Divine voice within us, for the 
sake of being true to all the motives that sandiify our 
lives." 

Now, I am well aware, that in "Ecce Homo" 
"happiness" either for ourselves, or for others, is 
by no means presented as the end contemplated by 
the Christian enthusiast. 

In the chapter headed "The Law of Edification," 
Christ's love is spoken of as "a love of the ideal 
man in each man. Accordingly, the Enthusiasm 
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of Humanity in Him did not propose to itself 
principally to procure gratifications and enjoyments 
for the senses of men, but to make the Divine 
image more glorious in them, and to purge it as 
far as possible from impurities." 

** That ideal which Christ contemplated diredly 
in God His followers found in Him." 

But in my view, unless the ideal contemplated 
by the Christian be the same ideal as that contem- 
plated by Christ, unless the Christian be " a son of 
God, led by the Spirit of God," Christ stands to 
him in the place of Conscience. He is still under 
the limitations of law, and his desire will be to 
raise menr-to a certain standard of moral excellence, 
rather than to induce a following of highest leadings, 
and so awaken that " Faith " which " is the source 
[ and the sum, the energy and the principle of the 
fidelity of man to God, by the subordination of his 
human will, in all provinces of his nature, to his 
Reason, as the sum of spiritual truth representing 
and manifesting the will Divine."* 

I have already shown that I think this faith 
diflfers in motive, means, and issues from the 
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"passion of humanity," which takes its rise in 
the family afFeftions, and of which , in its origin, 
progress, and results, we see a full manifestation in 
the Church of Rome. 

When I hinted that she, as well as other esta- 
blished churches, had "motive" for beneficence in 
the desire to maintain her footing in the world, 
I did not mean to imply that such motive was the 
sole inspiration of her beneficence. 

The name of "Catholic" has been merited by 
her adaptations to the wants of human nature, to 
the family afFedions, and to the universal sym- 
pathies of mankind. 

In the tenderness of the Virgin mother, friend 
of weak women and young children, in the aspeft of 
her Son as gentle and forgiving to all erring ones, 
interposing between them and rigid justice; in the 
interpretation of Christian love as "charity" to the 
sick, the poor, and the degraded, may we recognize 
the influence and operation of the " Enthusiasm of 
Humanity," of religion, as "reverence for the lower." 

Conscious, however, as we are of the " intimate 
interdependence of intelledt and morals," must we 
not infer a deficiency, moral as well as intelledtual, 
in a principle which does not afford great stimulus 
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to the higher y which has not within it the elements 
of progress ? 

I am aware that it gives some stimulus in the 
pursuit of Science, since that may be proved con- 
ducive to the well-being of man, but Genius is not 
beneficent with intent to be so ; it must have its 
own sanftifications. 

And is there no love which engages ** mind and 
strength,'* as well as soul ? have we heard of no 
religion animated by the " Spirit of power and of a 
sound mind ? " have we never seen this principle in 
its workings and in its results ? 

When I remember how much the world owes for 
its progress to the martyrs to spiritual as well as 
scientific truth, when I think of the lives of our 
great Reformers and Nonconformists, of Jansenists 
and Mystics, chara<3:erised as these have been, " by 
pureness, by knowledge, by love unfeigned," and 
when I cannot forget, as I fain would, the cramping 
influence of Rome, the craft of Jesuitism, the 
cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition, I am strengthened 
in the conviAion that it is the ^^ first and great com- 
mandment" whose "end is charity out of a pure 
heart" — that fidelity to conscience is " the beginning 
of wisdom." 
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I ssT, I 2m sdccgdhesBd in t!as cun iiflkj n by 
SQch coosadcTEDoci ; 2r trs suse time, I know that 
m rcfissoQ, tfac zp^ol to mzcnbcrsy whether to inany 
or to tew, is zhiSTs inssndkscc " Sook are not 
szTod in favmdlcs ; the Spent saBtii to citif one, 
'HowisitwiAthcc?-''* 

The anthor of ^ Ecce Homo* obserrcs : — ^ A 
floonshing Qmrch i c quii c s a Txst and compHcatcd 
orgazdzation ;" ** Spenser aQegqrtzcs ill, ^riien he 
repvcsenrs his Red Cross Kxnght as prkkii^ fbrdi 
aknae in quest of adienmrcs. At leas^ this sort of 
soldiering k long oat of date." 

Ah ! hot the Red Cross Knight RtSgum is in 
evil case when he is cocsorting with the brilEant 
^Dmessjy" and her busy CDompony, instead of sedc- 
ing his lost love, ^'Tra/^* who now, as in Spenser's 
time, oft wanders in kxie wilds ^forsaken," and 
whom he will not soon rgoin if he waits for a 
numeroos and powerful ^' following.'* 

He must be willing to go forth akm^ who 
would be worthy to be called ^* The good scddier of 
Jesus Christ.'* 

The third demand of the present day, which 
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is met in "Ecce Homo," is the claim for 

RATIONALITY. 

In the " Condudl of Life," Emerson says : — 

" The religion which is to guide and fulfil the present 
and coming ages, whatever else it be, must be intel- 
ledual. The scientific mind must have a faith which is 
science. 

*** There are two things,* said Mahomet, * which I 
abhor — ^the learned in his infidelities, and the fool in his 
devotions/ Our times are impatient of both, and speci- 
ally of the last Let us have nothing now which is not 
its own evidence." 

I do not take this to mean, **we can believe 
nothing which we cannot understand." 

The '*Pure Reason" is recognized as higher than 
the Understanding ; and here does philosophy har- 
monize with the experiences of genuine piety. 

Not from Kant or Fichte, but from my own 
mother, who was of the Calvinistic persuasion, did 
I first learn that *' Spiritual truths are not contrary 
to reason, but above it." 

Nevertheless, even in our day, religion suffers 
from the intrusion into it of dogmas and of " fafts," 
which are " contrary to reason." 

The acceptance of these contradidions is called 
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" simple and childlike ;" though it is the reverse 
of both. 

Simplicity is not a striking charadteristic of theo- 
logical dogmas. 

We can well believe how, at four years of age, 
Theodore Parker could take in and believe with his 
whole heart, throughout his whole life, his mother's 
tearful, earnest assurance: — *'If you listen to 
that voice within and obey it, then it will speak 
clearer and clearer and always guide you right; 
but if you turn a deaf ear and disobey, then it will 
fade out little by little, and leave you all in the 
dark without a guide." 

Added knowledge and experience would but 
bring fullest confirmation of this simple truth; 
sin alone could ever bring a doubt of it. But can 
so much be said for plans to secure the well-being of 
the soul, based upon supposed complicated relations 
between God and man ; at best, simplifications of 
old theologies, resting upon imperfedl moralities, 
and upon historical faAs, rendered more dubious 
to the ingenuous mind of our day, in that they are 
called in question by persons whose integrity of 
charaAer and honesty of purpose are undoubted ? 

I think it cannot; and, although the popular 
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theology of Christendom, in virtue of its central 
idea, the holy, suffering, sympathizing Christ, comes 
home to the simplest heart and can awaken a 
purifying love, I seriously question whether this 
love is not sometimes gdned at the cost of loving 
trust in ''the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ," — the God of Nature and of Reason, — by 
which one evil is at least engendered — namely, 
mystification. 

Now, children believe in mysteries, but not in 
contradicStions. Can we not remember how, as 
children, we knew some questions on religion to be 
inconvenient ; how, as the humour prompted, mis- 
chief or tenderness urged or suppressed them ; and 
how we were either pained or pleased by the 
ingenuity called forth to frame the evasive, some- 
times impatient answer ? , 

Not till maturer age do we give evasive answers 
to our own deepest questions, and. pride ourselves 
on our ingenuity in silencing natural conscience by 
sophistical reasoning, and natural reason by super- 
stitious religion. 

Endless complication is the inevitable result of 
such a course. 

If I believe that the God present in my heart 
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would restrain the impulse of my God-given 
reason, ever urging me to investigate doubtful 
matters ; if I think that, in spiritual things, I am 
" on the safe side " in refusing to accept and adb 
upon its verdidl, when I know that to do so in 
secular concerns would infallibly bring upon me 
punishment, I must have a conception of Dualism 
in the universe, of two First Causes working inhar- 
moniously. 

It does not follow that I am impious or wicked ; 
I may have much religious sentiment, many moral 
excellences, but my relations to the spiritual world 
are no way simple nor childlike, they are very com- 
plicated ; and a most rmlovdy precocity is com- 
monly induced in children by subjeftion to divided 
and conflidting authorities. 

A kind o^ faith I may have, but not the f^th 
of Paul or of Luther, which is " fully persuaded," 
which is as " sure " of its objed " as that two and 
three make five." 

So sure is this faith that it will neither go to 
ancient history for " evidence of things not seen," 
nor to modern science for " the substance of things 
hoped for ;" and, therefore, it will be certain that 
no research into history, no discoveries in science. 
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whether resulting in correft or incorreft views, in 
half or whole truths, can possibly afFed: it, rooted 
and grounded as it is in present inspirations of 
humility and love, ever growing in the knowledge 
that ** God is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him." 

True — Faith sees more than the Understanding. 

To this last it but appears that — 

** with an equal eye, as God of all," 
(He sees) ** a hero perish or a sparrow fall," 

while faith sees that *^ the Lord is mindful of His 
own," who "are of more value than many sparrows." 

But then faith ever knows God as One — as our 
Father, who " sends the rain," " clothes the lilies," 
the author of every good and perfed: gift, whose 
Spirit is in man the " Spirit of truth." 

Such faith will give sympathy with all truth- 
seekers, especially with those who seek it with 
much pains, and proclaim the result of their search 
at much cost and risk to their own reputation. 

It will, moreover, give confidence that their 
researches will issue in good results, shed more light 
on truth, which never can be served by ignorance, 
least of all by self-deception. 

Now where, instead of sympathy with truth- 
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seekers, there is suspicion of them, with fear of the 
results of their investigations, must we not argue 
infirmity of faith ? 

Many, and most sincere are the lamentations of 
religious people in our day over a "decline of 
religion;" but, with affectionate earnestness, I 
would ask, " Is there not a cause ? " 

May I go on to ask. Can that religion convert 
others to truth and simplicity which is itself not 
true and simple ? 

Can it persuade men, itself not being persuaded ? 

Can it turn sinners from the error of their ways, 
itself retaining errors, and thoughts of God which 
are unrighteous ? 

When statements in the Bible are shown to be 
inaccurate, when a want of harmony between the 
Gospel histories is asserted, can it be right to parry 
all such objedtions by the observation that "spiritual 
things must be spiritually discerned," seeing that 
the matters in discussion are not spiritual at all, but 
are simply matters of fad ? 

It is quite true that spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. 

If itisobjededthat Paul's assertions "sin revived 
and I died," " in that Christ died he died unto sin 
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once, and in that he liveth he liveth unto God," 
are either statements of impossible occurrences, or 
strong metaphors not to be understood by us, I 
can truthfully answer, that to my mind they are 
neither ; they are very simple statements of fads 
of which I have a clearer apprehension than I have 
of the law of gravitation. 

But it is far otherwise with the record of Christ's 
rising from His grave, remaining on the earth a short 
time, and then, in violation of one or another "Law" 
(in whose adion I believe, though I do not under- 
stand it), ascending from the earth into the sky. 

How can I unhesitatingly receive such an account 
when I know that the early history of all religions 
aboimds in miracle, that the fathers of the (so-called) 
"Christian Church" confessed it was useless to bring 
forward the testimony of miracles, seeing the Pagans 
could bring forward as many ? When besides — 

'*A11 ecclesiastical history is full of marvellous stories 
which have had some metaphorical saying as their basis. 
VVhen a mediaeval saint, pointing to his crucifix, said that 
it was thence he derived all his inspiration, the saying soon 
grew into the tale that he had a speaking crucifix." * 
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Ill Lady DuflF Gordon's " Letters from Egypt,** 
we are told of a Sheik, who, while playing the part 
of Simon Stylites on the banks of the Nile, was 
nevertheless believed by the populace to be at 
the same time in Cairo, attending to his proper 
business. 

Must not the knowledge of such a diflFerence in 
the Semitic mind from ours, at least disturb a quiet 
acquiescence in the marvellous as adiial fa6b ? 

Can our belief in it remain as firm as our faith 
in principles — in the sure guidance of conscience — 
in the truth and love of God ? 

And if it cannot, let us see to it we part not 
with the substance for the shadow. 

My belief in the fa<5t of Christ's corporeal resur- 
redtion does not insure my rising spiritually with 
him, *^ seeking the things which are above ;" nor can 
the doubt of it separate me from the love of God, 
or loosen my hold on immortality. 

But the refusal to listen to, or to confess the 
difficulty I see connefted with its reception, may so 
mar my simplicity and sincerity as to do serious 
injury to the " life hid with Christ in God." 

The answer I would return to this very pertinent 
enquiry in the " English Life of Jesus," " How is a 
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conscientious doing of the will of God to convince 
a man that Joseph, Mary, and the child were in 
Jerusalem, Egypt, and Nazareth all at the same 
time?" should be this: " It will not — it will do some- 
thing infinitely better — it will encourage him to 
i/wbelieve it, and to disavow it, while a patient 
continuance in well doing may bring him to see the 
"purpose" for which that "Child" was "mani- 
fested," namely, the destruction of falsehood and 
superstition. 

I am aware that mere disbelief of contradidory 
statements does not of itself give a hold on spiritual 
truth. I only contend that truthful investigation 
is a step in the right diredion. 

*' Being persuaded of nothing more than this, that 
whether it be a matter of speculation or of pradice, no 
untruth can possibly avail the patron and defender long, 
and that things most truly are likewise most behovefully 
spoken."* 

Simplicity and godly sincerity are the very life 
of Faith, and on their behalf mainly do I welcome 
the prevalent demand for a harmony between it 
and Reason. 

" Ecce Homo" meets this demand by no means 

* Hooker. 
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satisfaftorily to earnest, honest workers in the field 
of historic criticism, who are justly irritated at the 
absence of such investigation. 

It is met more satisfaftorily by the very clear 
elucidation of the moral principles viewed by the 
author as the groundwork of Christianity, by his 
recognition of the worth of science to Christian 
beneficence, and by the importance he attaches to 
intelledual enlightenment. 

Speaking of the middle age he says, '* It was the 
time when genuine Christian impulses were com- 
bined with the greatest intelledlual rudeness." 

*' Now it is in the middle age that we meet with 
wars of religion and capital punishments for specu- 
lative error." " Intelledually considered both were 
frightful mistakes." " But it was the want of 
enlightenment that made it possible for men to 
commit these mistakes." 

Now, since I believe it was the Church which 
had "speculative error" on her side, and that she 
bitterly persecuted heretics because they spoke 
truths which endangered her craft, that she hated 
the light mainly and simply "because her deeds 
were evil," there being a witness in every man, 
even in that rude age, to the new "light which 
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shined in darkness;'* attradling all *'that did truth;" 
since I think comprehension of it was only "with- 
holden from the wicked ;" * I have, with others, been 
deeply pained by the apology offered in ''Ecce 
Homo" for the auto-da-fe^ and by its use as an 
illustration of Christian " goodness and severity." 

But I would fain hope we may take these rather 
as employed by modern Rationalism really on its 
Gwn behalf. Its favourite argument runs thus : 

Faith in established religions gives rise to fear of 
God's vengeance against all Innovators. 

Love for the souls of others leads men to inflidt 
death by torture on said Innovators in this world, 
to save them from being tortured by God in 
another; and also to prevent their fellows from 
being injured by the Reformer, whom they regard, 
as at best, speaking the truth a few centuries too soon. 

Ergo, Faith and Love are apt to be antagonistic 
to progress, and to human happiness, and in Reason 
mainly is there hope for us. q.e.d. 

Now — Faith, so far from seeking to uphold 
established religions, ever asks and exhibits a right- 
eousness which exceeds them. 

* " Wicked, Sw. mkuy to decline; Saxon, luicany to recede, to fell 
away." " Evil, Arm. fell, goall,"'' — fTebster^s DMonary, 
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From Abraham to Christ, from Paul down to 
Luther and George Fox, the faithful souls have 
been conspicuously Nonconformists and Protestants, 
— " the noble army of Martyrs" being identified 
with " the Holy Church throughout all the world/* 

Again, Faith apprehending Grod as " shining in 
our hearts," knowing Him to be true, sees that the 
Hell in which He will punish people for following 
the light which He " commanded to shine out of 
darkness," has no existence in His universe, saVe in 
the imaginations of wicked or superstitious men. 
The lives of great persecutors will account for their 
creed far better than the age which gives them 
birth ; since that can generally boast of its Knoxes, 
Murrays, and Larimers, which has to take shame 
for its Bishop Bonners. 

Not in firm faith, but in misgivings that the 
mere words, much more the lives of doubters, will 
unsettle it, may we find motive for persecution in 
the superstitious. Their faith is one resting on 
authority, which is, as Emerson observes, "not 
faith." Conscience strives against it; and that ^ man 
should " breathe out threatenings and slaughter " 
the more furiously because he is himself kicking 
** against the pricks " is not wholly unaccountable. 
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Sir Thomas More is sometimes cited as an 
estimable persecutor. 

I do not care to repeat the charges brought 
against him by our famed reverser of historic ver- 
di(9:s, Mr. Froude. It is sufficient to remark that 
the friend of Erasmus, en rapport with the intel- 
ligent minds of the period, could by no possibility 
escape the doubts which were hovering in the air 
of the time. 

This granted, we can readily believe his own 
statement, that " He had been troublesome to here- 
tics, and he had done it with a little ambition, for 
he so hated this kind of men that he would be the 
sorest enemy they could have if they would not 
repent." 

The martyrdom of Servetus is justly regarded 
as one of the darkest blots in the history of the 
Protestant Church ; but to my mind there is clear 
proof that a want of trust in spiritual forces alone 
made possible what is now rightly spoken of as 
" Calvin's awful crime." 

I think no one can read of the little state of 
Geneva holding its own, and providing an asylum 
for heretics in the midst of Papal Europe, and not 
admire the moral force which maintained it. 

H 2 
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By sumptuary laws, by supervision penetrating 
even into the family, people were kept pure in 
practice, and that amidst most corrupt surround- 
ings. 

In all this, however, I do not trace that spiritual 
working which would first make the tree good, 
confident that the fruit will be good also. 

In that same Era, Luther, the man of faith, said: 
" It is free, compulsion cannot help it ; heresy is 
spiritual; it cannot be cut with sword, or burnt 
with fire." 

Of the Scotch Church, so often mentioned as a 
persecutor, I can only say it is the last place in 
which one would exped to find the true successors 
of John Knox and Regent Murray. If she has 
not been sorely maligned, much disingenuous Scep- 
ticism has long been underlying Sabbatarianism and 
Sanctimoniousness. 

The shrewd Scotch intelled: sees the value of 
religious institutions as an eff^edive and economical 
police, and I no longer wondered at persecution 
having been employed to uphold them when I 
read Irving's ejaculation, "Poor Scotland, thy 
Humes are thy Knoxes, thy public dinners are thy 
sacraments ! " 
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With regard to Love — the supposed inspiration of 
the agents in persecution — I must say I should have 
thought the intimate connexion between " unbelief 
and hardness of heart" had been proved by them 
to a demonstration; while, if other evidence were 
wanting, the Divine forgiveness of their cruel 
tyrants by the martyrs in every age might be 
evidence that " Faith worketh by Love." 

I think modern apologists for persecution, on the 
ground that it results from strong belief, and from 
"ignorant conscientiousness," might accept from 
Paul his very different view of it. 

As a converted Persecutor, and also as a man 
owning no false humility, he has a right to be heard. 

Of his own past persecution, thinking to do God 
(not an idol) service, he says : "I did it ignorantly 
— in unbelief," and do count myself the " chief of 
sinners," ''because I persecuted the Church of 
God." 

I am not depreciating knowledge. I do not 
mean that opposition to progress is not folly ; " it 
is the attempt to make water run up hill, to twist 
a rope of sand." I simply mean that it comes of 
that kind of folly which saith in its heart, " There 
is no God." 
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To the credit of modem Roman Catholicism the 
hope has been expressed in Catholic quarters that 
the odium of the auto-da-fe may one day be shifted 
from the Church to the State. 

No matter which bears it, so only we view it 
as a crime rather than a blunder, and that we do 
not for one moment imagine either the faith of 
Abraham or the hve of Christ to have been in 
the Middle Age opponents of Truth; unless we are 
prepared to regard Christianity as one of the old 
world superstitions, from which we look to science 
to deliver us. 

If it can. — I must think for this, "the Faith which 
comes of self-control," " the Love which will die 
rather than betray its trust," are both needed. 

"Persuasion is in soul, but necessity is in in- 
telled."* Granted, but persuasion is what we 
want; as worthy Adam Bede puts it, "We shall 
never do right without a resolution." Is it not 
obvious why Galileo could be induced to recant, 
and why Luther " could do no other" than main- 
tain his ground ? and has truth gained nothing by 
the persistency of her martyrs ? 

* Emerson. 
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From " Thorndale ; or, the Conflict of Opinion," 
I quote the following words of wisdom : — 

** It has been so ordered by God that there is no peace 
to the heart of man, but in the great sentiment of virtue 
and the love of God. If any man holds that a human 
society, standing where we stand in the progression of 
ages, can escape from the fear of God by any other 
outlet, he must defend his own thesis. I should be a 
hypocrite, and false to the most irresistible and inefface- 
able sentiments of my own mind, if I taught such a 
do£lrine, for I daily and hourly feel that there can be no 
peace with God unless there is goodwill to man, no 
escape from fear but in the sentiments of love and obedi- 
ence. A people that passed from superstition into crime, 
would inevitably return, passion-led, back to superstition." 

Of our present deliverance from Superstition let 
us not boast too soon. So long as we distrust 
mind or soul we are not free from it. 

While, then, I hope I may take the above refer- 
ence to the Middle Age in " Ecce Homo " as in 
some sense a deprecation of ignorance, I cannot so 
interpret a remark like this : — The Middle Age is 
said to be favourable to the display of " genuine 
Christian impulses," "as impulse is commonly 
strong where intelled is dormant." 
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Religious " impulse ? " From " Irving's Orations " 
I quote this very diflFcrent view : — 



** For truly I abominate the spirit of ascetic and 
ignorant devotion, which to make men spiritual would 
deprive them of the recreations of sense, and spoil them 
of the high pleasures of intelle<^ ; would make them 
crouch every noble part of manhood, disguise every high 
propensity of nature, school into slavishness every ardent 
imagination, and bind in shackles every high adventure ; 
in order to present unto God a minced and emasculated 
pigmy of that creature which He made a little lower 
than the angels, and a fra£lion of those talents which He 
made able to scan the highest heavens ! Away with the 
notion to the cells of monks and the grates of nuns and 
the caves of hermits ; it is not for the honour of man 
nor for the glory of God ! Spiritual life is that which 
pervades everything with a divine vigour, stirring up and 
awakening lethargic faculties, calling in roving and wicked 
thoughts, husbanding time, enlightening conscience, 
piloting all the courses, filling all the sails of a£^ion, that 
we may make a demonstration for God ten times greater 
than the demonstration we were making for sense, for 
intelle£^^ and for morals." 

So spoke Irving at his best estate, the friend of 
Coleridge and Carlyle, the preacher who could win 
the ear of Canning. If the lips which could utter 
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these noble words repelled reasonable doubts of 
Bible facJIs with the exhortation to " pray against 
temptation ;" if, in the end, upon such sure founda- 
tion was built " wood, hay, and stubble," while the 
faith and reason of the builder were "saved so 
as by fire" — let him that is without superstition 
among us cast the first stone. 

But, for the sake of one of the best and truest 
of men, let not his fall cast discredit on the religion 
which was dearer to him than life ; let us, as he 
would have us, take warning rather than example 
by his decline. "Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall." 

For " other foundation can no man lay " than 
that reverential trust in every faculty of the mind, 
in every aspiration of the soul, in conscience as the 
voice of God, which was in Him who bade us say 
" Our Father," who called Himself the " Son of 
God." 

I am sure that I am speaking the mind of the 
devout and earnest among my own sex at the 
present time when I say it is something more than 
sandion, it is the sanStification of intelledual 
culture in the service of God, which is what they 
most desire. 
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" Intelleftual freedom " means with them some- 
thing better than liberty to quarrel with the Bible, 
or to set up Science versus Spirituality. 

And, be it known, we find that Rationalism has 
its limitations as well as Evangelicalism. 

Impulse it gives to the pursuit and diflFusion of 
useful knowledge, encourages and answers all ques- 
tions but those which we most care to ask, and for 
^* Religion of the heart" would have us cherish home 
afFeftions, and devote ourselves to works of bene- 
ficence. 

We are told and we understand that we ought 
to like to grope into the secrets of nature, to study 
chemical affinities, reptiles, in^efts, shells, and stones; 
but now and then we want to do a little star-gazing, 
if only for change of posture, though with no 
thought of putting it to more " use *' than is 

" The wild wood-flower that simply blows." 

Even the " long results of time " will not con- 
sole us if that 

*' Die Ideale sind zerronnen, 
Die einst das trunk 'ne Herz geschwellt." * 

• Schiller. 
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Some of us would give all "the fairy tales of 
science" for one ^'Excelsior" note like this : — 

" Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen, 
Dein Sinn ist zu, dein Herz ist todt ! 
Auf, bade, Schiiler, unverdrossen, 
Die ird' sche Brust im Morgenroth !" ♦ 

The Spirit-world is yet in being ; 
Thy sight is dimm'd, thy heart is cold, 
Mount ! valley mists obscure thy seeing 
God's morning sunlight as of old ! 

To such idealists a wider range of view is opened ; 
we are invited to *' look at the rock from whence 
we were hewn, at the hole of the pit from whence 
we were digged," to consider the Race in all its past 
predicaments and future possibilities; that so we 
may be cheered by the refleftion that as people in 
past times, suffered much in order that we might 
have a better time of it than theirs, so, if we do 
our duty, shall people in the future have a much 
better time of it than we can have. 

Now I for one have no objeftion to look at the 
rock," nor do I see why scientific men should be, 

* Goethe's Faust. 
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But of the afcxesaid " coDsadaatioiis " I must 
fnmklj own, that me they do not cheer. 

For the Heroes and Heroines of the past I enter- 
tain a revaential love amounting to endiusiasm ; 
and this not so moch for what they iSd fofr as, as 
for what diey were in themsdves. 

That they should have been in the smallest d^ree 
deluded (as is sometimes hinted) into sufiering what 
they did in order that I, unworthy to name didr 
names, might enjoy a greater number of pleasurable 
sensations, is a view of die case to me intolera- 
ble, if it were not profoundly irreverent ; while, as 
to the people who may be living centuries hence, 
of whose individuality my conceptions are but 
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vague and shadowy, my main desire for them is 
that they may desire to make their time a good 
one, in which case I know assuredly it will be. 

But of this I can have little hope if I do not feel 
the ever present now to be " the good time come.^* 

If, instead, " I postpone or remember, with 
reverted eye lament the past, or, heedless of the 
riches that surround, stand on tiptoe to foresee the 
future." 

From " Emerson's Essays " I cannot forbear 
quoting passages which have often, in my own life, 
renewed earnestness and hope : — 

"Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. Accept the place the divine Providence has 
found for you ; the society of your contemporaries, the 
conne£lion of events." * * * * « Kingdom and lord- 
ship, power and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than 
private John and Edward in a small house and common 
day's work ; but the things of life are the same to both, 
the sum total of both is the same." * * » ♦ « Xhis 
over-estimate of the possibilities of Paul and Pericles, 
this under-estimate of our own, comes from the negleft 
of the fiift of an identical nature." # * * * "Let us, 
if we must have great aftions, make our own so. All 
action is of an infinite elasticity, and the least admits of 
being inflated with the celestial air until it eclipses the 
sun and moon, ^^et us seek one peace by fidelity." 
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" The soul that ascendeth to worship the great God is 
plain and true^ dwells in the hour that now is, in the 
earnest experience of the common day ; by reason of 
the present moment, and the mere trifle having become 
porous to thought and bibulous of the sea of light/' 

The rational Religions which would merge all 
virtues in Beneficence do not seem to me eiFeftually 
liberalizing, equalizing, or fraternizing. 

I am very much concerned for the " condition 
of the poor," though, from the highest point of 
view, it may not be worse than the condition of 
the rich ; but it is not given to us all to work in 
the same way. 

My mind is so constituted, that to have to listen 
to matters of " business " or to " orders " on the 
day of rest would alter its charafter for me, while 
purely devotional services are as delightful to me 
as they are to children and the poor. In the 
carrying out of said " orders " I could well be 
spared. 

I am not " cut out " for usefulness, beneficence 
is not my " forte ;" but if I have a genius for 
" wool-gathering," or for being happy, or for un- 
settling people's minds, I will accept it. I mean 
what is right, and I think good will come of it. I 
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know of no beneficence which can bless like the 
faith I would fain impart; which I esteem "as 
alone valuable." It finds in the possession of 
powers, reason for their exercise; in the experience 
that falsehood clouds its ideal, assurance that 
" things truly, are behovefuUy spoken." Liberally 
indeed is beneficence interpreted in " Ecce Homo," 
as seeking "the highest welfare of human beings; 
bving self, too, in the ideal;" and most fairly is the 
employment of knowledge in promoting happiness 
deduced from the misused precepts of Christ. Yet 
is the pursuit of science not urged in the name of 
the Spirit of truth, but of " humanity." This is 
said to be " given to guide into all truth." 

But by Christians it may be, it is objefted, that 
the ways are dangerous ; leading to Scepticism and 
Materialism, as well as to Sanitary reform; that 
not even the moral improvement of the next 
generation can compensate this, for the loss of 
incitements to virtue, and consolation in suflFerings 
now not preventible. If such objeftions can silence 
conscience, which bids us " prove all things," we 
must conclude that other than rational religions 
merge all virtues in beneficence; that ^^Ecce 
Homo" justly states " the enthusiasm of humanity 
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to be in Christians not only their supreme but their 
only law." And with results — not in the Church 
of Rome alone is penitence for sin urged less in 
that sin wrongs the soul, than as it brings sufFering 
on humanity, idealized in Christ ; nor there alone 
is mental and moral aftivity exchanged for repose ; 
and in views best suited to lower orders of mind, 
found no cause for humiliation. Without her 
pale, religious sentiment is seen to subdue passions, 
but not vain imaginations ; to check those " faults 
out of" which " best men are moulded," but not 
to bring down strongholds of Superstition, or to 
bring in Science, save as commodity; for sentiment 
is not power, nay, by an earnest preacher, speaking 
I fear the experience of his order, I heard it con- 
temned as ^^the weakest thing in the world. ^^ Never 
could this " confound the wise ;" " misleading " as 
" is sagacity ;" nor originate enthusiasms elevating 
virtue, stimulating thought and freedom ; none but 
a holy spirit finds us. "Now the Lord is that 
spirit, and where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty." That this free spirit in Greek or Jew 
has opposed barbarian forces, argues no indifFer- 
ance to man as man; it would rule wisely, raise 
woman, raise ally and boasts that not alone in Bible 
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history have " Shepherds abiding in the fields, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night," heard 
" Glory to God in the highest *' precede " Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men," while that ^rst strain 
the cultivated ear has often failed to catch or 
comprehend. 

Nothing equalizes so much, because nothing 
unites men with a bond so strong, as the bond of 
spiritual sympathy. In Carlyle's words : — 

** Only in looking heavenward — take it in what sense 
jrou may, — not in looking earthward, does what we call 
union, mutual love, society, begin to be possible." . . . 
^^ Miraculous virtue goes out of man into man. But if so, 
through all the thick plied hulls of our earthly life, how 
much more when it is of the divine life we speak, and 
mmost me is, as it were, brought into contadl with inmost 
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That Claim for Rationality is not large enough, 
which does not crave ** more knowledge of the 
bounds in which we work," the wants we fain 
would meet. 

" Wisdom lingers," but when she comes I must 
think she will show us that, for the sake of 
stimulus to the intelledt as well as security for 

* Sartor Resartus. 
I 
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morals, for the sake of beneficence as well as of 
religion. Faith and Reason must not be put asunder. 

The fourth requirement of the day which I 
shall notice, is the desire for unity. 

I think this is felt both within the church and 
without it. 

By it, I mean the desire for amicability of feeling 
rather than for agreement in matters of speculation. 

It may be that the latter is considered hopeless. 
In any case, common ground is desired on which 
those who differ theoretically, may unite senti- 
mentally and pradtically. 

When so many differences of view on what have 
long been regarded as "essentials" are professed 
by intelligent men in various churches ; when, too, 
there are among those who belong to no church, 
persons neither deficient in moral excellence nor in 
religious reverence, it is not surprising that there 
should be a willingness on the part of many among 
the orthodox to ignore minor differences in theo- 
logy, which is rendered greater by the daily in- 
creasing need felt by them for union against the 
inroads of Popery on the one hand, and what is 
called " Infidelity " on the other. 

A natural craving for fellowship, together with 
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the desire to join useful organizations, give rise, it 
may be, to a wish in the hearts of many without 
the pale to unite with those within, if only the so 
doing would not call for serious compromises. 

This desire for Unity is met in " Ecce Homo " 
most cordially. 

Toleration on the part of the church is justified 
on the consideration that *' though it is always easy 
for thoughtless men to be orthodox, yet to grasp 
with any strong, praftical apprehension the theo- 
logy of Christ is a thing as hard as to praftise His 
moral law;" therefore, it is argued, *'we ought to 
be just as tolerant of an imperfeft creed as we are 
of an imperfeft pradice." 

To those without the pale, the possibility of 
union without compromise is suggested by the 
signification given to the " faith," which is to be 
the common bond ; and by the view given of the 
church's work in the world, as rather the elevation 
and promotion of morality, and the cultivation and 
pradice of beneficence, than the spread of theoretic 
truth, and the preservation of purity of dodrine. 

Into a communion of benevolent adivities, 
amiable heretics, who would make themselves use- 
ful, might be admitted, somewhat imder favour of 

I 2 
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the liberality so graciously and facetiously extended 
to his biographer by the Roman Catholic Lucas : 
" As for you, old fellow, you are safe in your 
invincible ignorance." 

This toleration would be most acceptable to all 
dissentients, were the very general impression afloat 
concerning the nature and ground of their dissent 
more extensively correft. This is, that if the 
practical morality of Christianity were alone insisted 
on ; were there a larger toleration of our " venial 
errors," and " invincible ignorance " on the part 
of the : church ; many of us might be won over to a 
reconciliation with existing systems, the supposi- 
tion being, that purity of morals, not soundness of 
dodlrine ; enlightened and enthusiastic beneficence, 
not "a strong praftical apprehension of the theology 
of Christ ;" are, in our estimation, all-important. 

I am quite aware that there are many dissentients 
in the present day, as there have always been, who 
objeft to the church as attaching undue importance 
to doubtful speculations about the unseen and future, 
and laying too little stress on what they regard as the 
weightier matters of the seen and present : that there 
are others, again, who turn away from what they 
deem an appeal to mere selfish considerations, in 
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preaching and teaching which assume the " salvation 
of a man's own soul to be his chief concern." 

I do not conceive, however, that the forms 
which these objeftions take, always represent them 
clearly as they exist in the minds of the objeftors. 
It is rather what they deem the «»real than the 
spiritual, which they pass by as unworthy of their 
attention ; while such lofty indifference to personal 
considerations would scarcely, I think, be main- 
tained, were the "salvation" offered believed to 
grant immunity from an awful danger, realized, or 
even apprehended. 

I may err, but I own I seldom recognise in 
this class of objedions, when urged by thoughtful 
persons, anything more than the church's failure to 
make herself " manifest in their consciences." 

I trust, however, that there are many of us who, 
rejefting the dodrines of the church, are by no 
means indifferent to what we regard as " sound 
doftrine ;" many of us who could not by silence 
give consent that what we esteem as the best know- 
ledge should be apologized for as the result of 
** ignorance," nor that excused as " venial error " 
which we believe to be vital truth — truth for which 
we ask something very different from " Toleration** 
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I hope that some of us are privileged to see that 
soundness of doftrine alone lays a sure foundation 
for elevation of heart and life ; and that without 
"a strong praftical apprehension of the theology of 
Christ," the " praftice of His moral law " is a thing 
not only " hard/* but impossible. 

I must, I think, have made it already clear that by 
" soundness of doftrine " I do not mean the ortho- 
doxy alluded to in " Ecce Homo *' as " always 
easy for a thoughtless man to receive." 

*' God offers to every mind its choice between truth and 
repose. Take which you please, you can never have both. 
He in whom the love of repose predominates, will accept 
the first creed, the first philosophy, the first political party 
he meets — most likely his father's. He gets rest, com- 
modity, and reputation ; but he shuts the door of truth. 
He in whom the love of truth predominates, will keep 
himself aloof from all moorings and afloat. He submits 
to the inconvenience of suspense and imperfeft opinion, 
but he is a candidate for truth as the other is not, and 
respects the highest law of his being.** * 

Not, though " the cure for false theology is mother- 
wit," f do the thoughtless use their own or that of 
others to get rid of error, much less to arrive at truth. 

• Emerson. f Ibid. 
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In Christ's theology, as presented in its most dog- 
matic form in the first chapter of John's Gospel, 
I do not find any "technicality of an extind: 
philosophy," for I must own it was with a thrill of 
emotion that I first recognized in the Dialogues of 
Socrates, and in what I can understand of Plato's 
doftrine, the very same truth that I find in the 
Old and New Testament, in Charles Wesley's and 
Cowper's Hymns as well as in Emerson's Essays. 

My knowledge of this " philosophy " is derived 
solely from a translation of the life of Plato, and 
a few of the Dialogues of Socrates, from the 
French of Madame Dacier ; but I cannot regard 
as a mere fancy my recognition in the " Word," in 
the acknowledgment of divine illumination entering 
into holy and humble souls, the "Wisdom " which 
in the Old Testament is described as the " Fear of 
the Lord," who will dwell with the contrite : in the 
New, as truth " revealed unto babes," yet making 
Philosophers of Fishermen, one of whom speaks of 
it as " the light which lighteth every man," in a 
chapter which has been, and still is, comprehended 
by many an unlettered mind, quickening its best 
impulses, casting light on the darkest path, and 
** guiding the feet into the way of peace." 
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For this wisdom, though "in a mystery," 
" comes" — in modern England as in ancient Greece 
— "to the lowly and the simple, to whomsoever will 
put oiF what is foreign and proud; it comes as 
insight ; it comes as serenity and grandeur." * 

I do not see that greater facilities for such know- 
ledge were offered to George Fox or to his 
numerous converts than are enjoyed by any other 
persons, yet he knew experimentally how ^* the 
Word was made flesh." 

But then he was not a man who, turning a deaf 
ear to the God present in his heart, " unsubmissive 
to His righteousness, went about to re-establish " 
the religions of the past. Had he been, he 
would have spent his native energy of mind in 
eflfbrts to accommodate the simple faith that ** we 
need only obey — that there is light and guidance for 
each of us, and by lowly listening we shall hear 
the right word"t — to the dogmas of the popular 
theology, which " losing itself in endless mazes of 
mediatorial and miraculous," may lead our steps 
far wandering round, but will not bring us into the 
temple of Truth. 

* Emerson. f Ibid. 
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Instead of viewing himself as born into the world 
to the same end as was Christ — to bear witness to his 
own convidions of truth, against prosperous and 
fashionable falsehood, thereby entering into and 
sharing the life of the " Son of man/' realizing 
himself too as a " Son of God" — he would skilfully 
have literalized the deep sayings of Christ into 
seeming likeness with the current creeds, and thus 
have galvanized into transient vitality and mis- 
chievous aftivity, forms, which, when animate, had 
not been " forms of godliness." 

And so woidd he have gained for himself " com- 
modity and reputation." 

Not that this work is unattended with difEcultles. 
Much learning, diligent research, laborious and 
painful ingenuity are in our day called out by 
the endeavour to make the subtle verbiage of 
scholastic theologies mean the same thing with the 
fervid language of metaphor and parable brought 
forth from God's great storehouse of nature by 
the seers and revealers of His truth, to clothe 
thoughts in harmony with the constitution of the 
universe. 

But these industrious efforts are very different in 
nature and results from the striving to which we 
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are called if we would '' enter in at the strait gate ;*' 
this demands simplification and disburdening. 

** Be and not seem. Let us acquiesce. Let us take 
our bloated nothingness out of the path of the divine 
circuits. Let us unlearn our wisdom of the world. 
Let us lie low in the Lord's power, and learn that truth 
alone makes rich and great." (Divine) '* energy does 
not descend into individual life on any other condition 
than entire possession." * 

Renunciation there must be, and in our day, as 
well as in former times, there is often a call for 
renunciation of that sympathy so cheering in 
religious life. 

But let us choose rather to be alone with God 
than in a crowd without Him, and we shall find 
ourselves at last in closer and more helpful union 
with our friends than ever we can be by compromise. 

Our estimate of the worth of Union will depend 
on what we judge to be the main work of the 
Church in the world. 

If her great fight is to be fought with Vice and 
Wretchedness, the worth of union can scarcely be 
overrated ; but if her proper foes are spiritual, as 
her weapons — are Falsehood and Superstition, then 

* Emerson. 
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may we be assured the isolated truth-seeker is her 
best champion. 

Often has he to make it manifest, if only by his 
isolation, that he does consider " the salvation of 
his own soul " (not from future danger y but from 
present death) to be to him of supreme importance ; 
but in so doing, he testifies a devotion to the world's 
interest of the choicest worth. His is a service 
higher than all names of goodness, and he must have 
sought but indifferently if he has not soon found 
that only by the possession and preservation of 
*^ sound dodrine " can he " save himself and them 
that hear him.*' 

On behalf of such the author of " Ecce Homo *' 
generously pleads: — 

^^ It is monstrous that Christ, who was called the 
friend of publicans and sinners, should be repre- 
sented as the pitiless enemy of bewildered seekers 
of truth." 

And is this all that can be said for Him whose 
bond of union with His disciples was that strongest 
bond which can bind man to man — a common 
hold — a fervent love of truth, striving to free 
itself from organized and time-honoured hypocrisy 
and error ? 
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His prayer for them was : — 

'^ San<ftify them through thy truth : thy word is 
truth : that they all may be one ; as thou^ Father^ 
art in me^ and I in thee^ that they also may be one 



in us." 



The last tendency of our day which I shall 
notice^ is the demand for morality. I mean by 
this, a very general readiness to endorse the follow- 
ing sentiment, which I find in the Preface to the 
Fifth Edition of ^^Ecce Homo." The author 
says: — "he believes the root of all evil in the 
church to be the imagination that it exists for any 
other purpose than to foster virtue, or can be 
prosperous except so far as it does this.*' 

Most heartily do I thank the writer, who states 
so clearly what I believe to be a most important 
truth, which I, too, would express in the same 
words, if I might alter one. 

For ^^ foster" I would say "elevate" or 
" originate ;" and from our author's estimate of 
" originality," given in the same Preface, I cannot 
think he would find great fault with me for so doing. 

In the preceding pages I have done but scant 
justice, and much seeming injustice to this most 
important feature in the view of Christianity given 
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in " Ecce Homo," the one to which it owes alike 
its worthiest and its widest popularity ; I fear I 
might say, too, its worst //^popularity. 

My seeming injustice lies in that I have treated 
** Ecce Homo " not as " a fragment," but as a 
whole; that I have ignored the special motive 
given to virtue by Christ, in the hope held 
out of immortality, and that I have regarded Chris- 
tianity from a different point of view, not as an era 
in the world's history, but as one among many 
witnesses to great principles, " the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever/' 

In justification of myself, I must plead, that I 
have not understood the morality in this book to 
be given in a fragmentary state ; that in my view, 
** religion and righteousness being one," if the last 
is proved to rest on a right foundation, I am quite 
sure that the first does so too. 

I know I may be told that on the doftrine 
of future rewards and punishments, the popular 
theology of Christendom is founded. The popular 
theology, I grant, everywhere and always — pure 
religion never and nowhere. 

I think, indeed, that I must seem like one of the 
** Seven Sleepers," who, waking up, fancy a church 
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still extant antagonistic to Christianity, am not 
aware that all the Scribes and Pharisees were long 
since gathered to their fathers, and imagine there are 
persons who profess the faith of Christ still "under 
law." 

I can only say, I speak as I find. 

I am given to understand, that the lex talionis 
is the guiding principle in England's relations with 
foreign powers. I know that it is in the nursery 
code of morals. 

I do not think that children are born depraved, 
but I know they are not " born Christians." If 
they do well, they pass from the freedom of 
infancy into bondage under law — better than Jewish 
law it may be, but still not Gospel. 

Thrice happy are they, if they leave that service 
for no meaner slavery ! 

Thrice blessed, if they never exchange their 
indignation against felt injustice for anything less 
than the satisfadion which comes of new birth into 
the spiritual world, from whose sublime heights it 
is manifest that the wrong-doer is the sufferer, that 
"Virtue is its own reward," that "Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord." 

I am quite aware that the view of Christ, as 
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bringing in a new dispensation, under which, not law, 
but faith, was to be the guiding principle in man, 
is presented by Paul, as well as in " Ecce Homo," 
in the very Epistle from which I have quoted, 
" The law was our schoolmaster, to bring us unto 
Christ ;" for he adds, " But after that faith is come, 
we are no longer under a schoolmaster ; for ye are 
all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus." 

And possibly Paul confidently hoped it would 
be so with all who bore the name of Christ in his 
own and succeeding generations, to the end of 
time. But has that hope been justified ? We can 
well understand how to the Jew converted to the 
self-reliance of Christ, struggling to free himself 
from ritualistic religion and morality, these words 
from Paul would come with liberalizing force, 
" Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us." That narrow 
Jewish law, fallen so miserably below the law of 
God that His own Son stood to it in the position 
of a rebel, which scrupled not to subjedt Him to 
" hanging on a tree," rendering Him thereby in its 
view " accursed," it could be, henceforth, no dis- 
grace to violate ; '^ the highest virtue " had been 
seen to be " against it/' 
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If, too, the best and noblest of our friends have 
been condemned or scorned by highly respeftable 
members of society, by persons boasting of rigid 
virtue, we can see how " by the cross of Christ the 
world to Paul was crucified," and he to it. 

But in succeeding generations did good men live 
under no law — Christian not Jewish — ^whose curse 
to them was equally indifferent? Do we know 
of no " world " " friendship with which is enmity 
with God?" 

One must suppose Bunyan conceived his chival- 
rous Greatheart had done much damage to the 
giants which beset the path of pilgrims. I think 
he hoped that those to come would scarcely have 
so sore a fight as his brave " Christian " had, and 
yet Giant Despair is still alive, his castle stands just 
where it did ; Mr. Byends is prosperous and fertile 
in suggestion, and the tempter " Shame " is still 
" so bold as to follow us in the streets to make us 
ashamed of that which is good." 

I believe we but encounter " old foes with new 
faces," and, therefore, I would not lightly cast aside 
the weapons which have done good service in 
times past. 

I hope I am neither unmindful of, nor ungrateful 
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foVj the advanced state of society in which I live. 
I do feel it entails on me the privilege and responsi- 
bility of leading a higher, a " gentler," and perhaps 
more useful life than others in less favoured times. 

But I do not disguise from myself that it is 
competent to me to be a very frivolous, a mean, 
and even miserable being if I choose. 

For this it needs only that I live below the best 
I know, however high that "best" may be. 

Short of being either mean or miserable, I may 
be a much less person than many a woman in the 
bygone time. 

The motives which could induce a course of 
conduA and endurance like Anne Askew's I may 
not so much as apprehend. Self-denial I may 
understand, but not the enthusiasm which boasts it 
has never made a sacrifice. In short — 



^^ My life is valuable to me just as I use my talents 
and opportunities for the development of my highest 
faculties, and no more. Simply to have large talents 
shall avail me nothing ; to have small shall be no hin- 
drance. As growth in the highest human qualities is the 
purpose of life, and all lines providentially converge to 
this central point, so the great question to be asked of 
each man's life is, ' How faithfully have you used your 
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talents and opportunities ? ' not * How great was your 
gift?'"* 

Here at last I hope I may succeed in making 
clear the diiFerence I see between the love of good- 
ness and the love of God. The former will very 
much depend for strength as well as charafter upon 
my natural virtues and surroundings, the latter 
wholly on the advance I make by force of individual 
will. The love of God is love of goodness in 
perfedion. I have not attained to this until " I, 
the imperfeft, adore my own Perfeft." f 

But I cannot adore that which I have not seen. 
And why is my view, my ideal, limited to human 
goodness ? — sometimes unappreciable because ever 
imperfeft, always in some degree as " Ecce Homo " 
represents Christ's character — *^ obscured ? " Be- 
cause with all my admiration and pradice too of 
the most excellent virtues, I lack the one thing 
needful, an obedient Will, responsive to the higher 
voices of Conscience, the " Preacher " and the 
"Word," those "calls" which ever lead into "paths 
we have not known." 

Yet nothing less than this entire surrender of the 
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will to highest leadings can ever fill the heart with 
that pure universal love for man as man, which 
filled the heart of Christ. 

I think this will admit of demonstration. The 
source of Love is sympathy ; its power lies in the 
fulness of its hope, in the fineness of its perceptions. 
But nothing can give me such strong sympathy 
with all of human kind as the knowledge that what 
is deepest in me is so in them, and that my highest 
good is also theirs, that what I have delight in 
loving, would be to them a certain bliss. 

If there were any human beings who would be 
made most happy by what makes me most miser- 
able, or whose misery would be my highest happiness, 
they could but excite in me wonder, and pity less 
than I feel for brutes ; hope and reverential love 
I could not cherish for them. 

Therefore it is that the soul which rises to the 
conception of the Ever Blessed One, seeing all souls 
as His, knowing them to be blessed with its own 
blessedness, is thereby linked with them in sym- 
pathy, in hope, in interest. Suffering has then 
a meaning. No misery is infinite but sin, which 
sunders man from his chief, lasting joy. 

So fine is the perception that comes with spiritual 
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sight, that good is seen where present in such small 
measure as to be hidden from other eyes. But 
higher far, is there capacity to see lofty motive 
hidden from the common gaze. 

** There are many eyes that can deteft and honour the 
prudent household virtues; there are many that can 
discern genius on his starry track though the mob is 
incapable ; but when that love which is all-suffering, all- 
abstaining, all-aspiring, which has vowed to itself that it 
will be a wretch, and also a fool in this world, sooner 
than soil its white hands by any compliances, comes into 
our streets and houses, only the pure and aspiring can 
know its face, and the only compliment they can pay it 
is to own it.*'* 

" Holiness," says Emerson, " confers a certain 
insight, because not by our private but by our public 
force can we share and know the nature of things." 
"Virtue" he defines, as "the adherence in a<5lion 
to the nature of things, and the nature of things 
makes it prevalent." 

If in " Ecce Homo " we are to understand that 
the power and inspiration of Christ are represented 
as deriving from his relation to the spiritual world ; 
if by the "virtue" "to foster" which, is said to be 
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the business of the Church, be meant a sympathetic 
hold with Christ on spiritual truth; then indeed 
I have greatly erred in my estimate of the way in 
which " Ecce Homo " has met the best demand of 
the age, the demand for a union of Religion and 
Virtue. 

Then indeed I have but been misrepresenting 
when I have spoken of the " love of Christ " as 
meaning anything less than the love of God, the 

Enthusiasm of Humanity " anything less than His 

Holy Spirit," 

'* Source of the old Prophetic Fire, 
Fountain of Light and Love ! " 






A FEW WORDS, 



I HAVE now considered a few of the reasons which 
may be given for the popularity of " Ecce Homo," 
and in so doing I must have made it evident that I 
do not think it meets the intelledual and moral 
requirements of man as does the Christianity of the 
New Testament. 

I will try to give a clearer view of the way in 
which, I think, Christianity meets the several 
demands of the present day, which I have noticed 
as met in " Ecce Homo," the first of which is the 
demand for utility. 

I shall try to show what I think is presented in 
the Bible as the "chief end" of man, and the 
means by which Christ and his disciples furthered 
the attainment of that " end." 

But I must first state distinctly what perhaps 
has already been made obvious, that I bring to the 
Bible no critical faculty or learning whatsoever. 

I read it just as I have read the second-hand 
translation of Plato to which I before alluded, from 
whence I derive my admiring love of Socrates. 
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I do know that there is another account of 
Socrates given by Xenophon, which I have never 
read ; and I understand that the view taken of him 
in it is a less lofty one than that I find in Plato. 

In like manner I am aware that the view of 
Christ given in the Gospel of John is considered 
an "Ideal Portrait," and that I am open to the 
charge of wilfully shutting my eyes if I cannot see 
force in the many objedions which may be urged 
against my taking implicitly the Socrates of Plato, 
and the Christ of John. 

In my defence I plead that since " a man can- 
not bury his meanings so deep in his book but 
time and like-minded men will find them:"* so if 
anything of the mind that was in the writers of the 
Bible be in me I can enter into what 1 find there, 
though the meaning be hidden after the same 
manner as the meaning in Plato's writings was 
considered to be hidden by that friend of his who 
" compared them to a city, in which men's words 
freezed in the air as soon as they were pronounced, 
and the following summer when they came to be 
warmed and melted by the beams of the sun, the 
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inhabitants understood what had been said in the 
winter/' 

I must think something of the mind that was in 
Plato, something of the sentiment that made his 
friends care for Socrates must be in me, or I should 
not care so much as I do for these antique little 
volumes ; ^^ Translated from the French, by several 
hands," into the quaintest English. 

I could not conscientiously recommend them 
to any young friend as " interesting reading," 
nor should I stand in fear of present or future 
evil consequences were I indifferent to their con- 
tents. 

Yet are these little books worth more to me 
than nine- tenths of the literature with which I am 
familiar, for they confirm me in a faith which is 
my " all in all." 

I am emboldened in the persuasion that I do 
apprehend the doftrine I find in them by these 
words therein contained. 

'* 'Tis not reading of books," says Plato, '* that will 
communicate this great knowledge ; it must be attained 
by profound meditation ; and every one must for himself 
draw this Celestial Fire from its true Source. For by this 
union with its objedl, a divine flame (kindled on a sudden 
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as from a fire that spreads itself round) illuminates the 
mind, and feeds and preserves itself therein." 

Nor does the sad significance of the words which 
follow weaken such persuasion. 

'' And for this reason, as I have never yet written, so 
I am resolved never to write on these matters 5" (that is, 
to explain them after a clear and intelligible manner.*) 
'' Whosoever undertakes it will never do it to any purpose; 
and all the good he'll reap by his labour will be, that 
excepting a small number of men whom God has en- 
dowed with understanding, capable of unraveling those 
celestial truths of themselves, he'll cause some to despise 
them, and fill others with a vain and rash confidence, as 
if they understood wonderful things, when indeed they 
are unacquainted with them." 

These words I own do "give me pause," do 
rouse self-questionings as well as doubts of others. 
Language to express my own convidions adequately 
I: could not find ; but for us these highest truths 
have been expressed in words "familiar in our 
mouths," have been " made current coin " by one 
who freely spoke of them, not alone in the sacred 
seclusion of intelleftual converse, or in the excite- 
ment of philosophical harangue, but with "the 
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common people," "by the wayside," or' "as he, 
being weary, sat thus on the well ! " 

Alas ! for us — if " all the good we reap," if all 
of the " travail of his soul" in us, be but "despis- 

■ 

ing " of his words, or a more fatal, " rash and vain 
confidence." 

I may be here reminded that what I allude to is 
not the teaching of Christ, it is the dodlrine of 
Plato, or the Platonized Christianity of John. 

I would respedfuUy answer, it is more native to 
me than either. The " truth " to which I allude, 
to which I believe that " Christ witnessed a good 
confession," is a great reality in my own experience 
and in the experience of many living persons 
known to me, and it constitutes the worth of our 
lives. It is one of " the truths which never can be 
proved;" it is also one of those which can no 
more be hidden by the possessor than can fire. 

*' If a man have not found his home in God, his 
manners, his forms of speech, the turn of his sentences, 
the build, shall I say, of all his opinions will involuntarily 
confess it, let him brave it out how he will. If he have 
found his centre the Deity will shine through him, 
through all the disguises of ignorance, of ungenial tem- 
perament, of unfevourable circumstance." 
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*' Fear God, and where you go men shall think they 
walk in hallowed cathedrals." 

" I think we very slowly admit in another man a higher 
moral sentiment than our own — a finer conscience, more 
impressionable, or one which marks minuter degrees, an 
ear to hear acuter notes of right and wrong than we 
can. I think we listen suspiciously and very slowly to 
any evidence to that point; but once satisfied of such 
superiority, we set no limit to our expe£bation of his 
genius 
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Now, believing as I do, that these things are as 
true to-day as they were eighteen hundred or two 
thousand years ago, and that they were as true 
then as they are now, I do not believe that Plato, 
Peter, or John could have supposed a quickening 
spiritual influence where it was not ; while I can well 
conceive its presence not to be ^* comprehended " by 
the many, even where ^* given without measure." 

Is it not the case that moral excellence is often 
unappreciated ? 

'' How prompt the suggestion of a low motive ! Cer- 
tain patriots in England devoted themselves for years to 
creating a public opinion that should break down the corn 
laws and establish free trade. ' Well,' says the man in 
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the street, ^ Cobden got a stipend out of it' Kossuth 
fled hither across the ocean to try if he could rouse the 
New World to a sympathy with European liberty. ' Ay,' 
says New York, 'he made a handsome thing of it; 
enough to make him comfortable for life.' "* 

In the ^^Life of Plato" I read that '^Xenophon, in 
a letter which he wrote to ^schines, extremely 
inveighs against Plato, and charges him with having 
corrupted the philosophy of Socrates by intermixing 
that of Pythagoras; and makes the end of his 
going into Sicily to be the enjoyment of the deli- 
cacies of Dionysius's table." 

I know I am giving but " a woman's reason " 
when I say, that from certain experiences of my 
own in varied estimates of lofty character, that 
last-named small insinuation lessens my curiosity 
to see what Xenophon says of Socrates. 

When I know that the Bible has been to me in 
times past "a sealed book;" when I remember 
that the precious volumes containing Emerson's 
Essays had at one time ceased to excite any interest 
except wonder that I could ever have cared for 
their contents, I am persuaded that the eye of the 
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mind sees only what it brings with it ; and when I 
deeply feel how and why in those past times it was 
not better with me but worse than it is now, the 
conviftion deepens that it is by other " methods " 
than the arts of reasoning that we arrive at highest 
truths. 

The Bible, I take it, recognizes as man's highest 
good an enthusiastic love, which shall raise him 
above the temptation to sin. With this love Christ 
was inspired, and also with the confidence that all 
men may be so too, that ^^ God will give his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him." Strong in their 
faith in God's "good will to men" the apostles 
could arouse like faith in others, seeing that though 
sunk in superstition, God had not left himself 
without witness in nature and in conscience. 

Not only so, wherever man has risen to the 
height of self-love (he may be in the lowest stage 
indifferent to material life), deep underlying other 
wants is the desire to know, to be united with the 
source of spiritual life, to " feel after if haply he 
may find " the God who " is not far from every 
one of us." 

I have already intimated that this desire as hope 
first shows itself in dou^t. Far from being identical 
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with superstitious fear of the unseen it is its only 
antidote. 

Hence we can well believe how missionaries who 
had laboured long to induce a love of virtue, and 
the formation of moral habits among heathen people, 
laboured in vain until they touched this secret spring, 
until they seconded the doubt, which conscience (ever 
suggesting something better than the outward law) 
had raised, and confirmed mistrust in idols by their 
own deep persuasion, "God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them, and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation." 

In our own country in the last century had not 
the faith of Wesley in God as "pure universal 
love " power to awaken in the hearts of Cornish 
wreckers, not fear of future hell — that was already 
theirs, but the one "purifying hope" of present 
heaven enjoyed by those to whom the " name," the 
^^ hidden love of God " had been revealed ? 

I may be reminded that such interest and sus- 
ceptibility are of the past, that in advanced society 
theology and metaphysics have given place to 
science, for that superstition is fast losing its hold 
on the minds and hearts of men. 
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Superstition I grant, but not the denial of it. 
Else why this interest in heresy ? How comes it 
that neither science nor philanthropy can so deeply 
engage the earnest attention of intelligent young 
people, as anything that bears on vexed questions 
in religion ? that " Ecce Homo " has been read by 
them more eagerly than any book on the above- 
named subjefts ? 

If it be objefted that in an ignorant and suiFering 
world it should be otherwise, I answer I am not 
here contending for what ought to be, but only for 
what is ; and what we must take into account if we 
would touch the deepest springs of adion. 

All careful readers of " Ecce Homo " will know 
that I am chargeable with misrepresentation if I 
have implied that the utilitarian requirement of 
the day is met there by anything lower than the 
conception of an enthusiastic love which " shall lift 
a man clean out of all sin whatever" — raise him 
above temptation to it. 

The faith or love of goodness in which it is 
supposed to take its rise is shown to be a possibility 
to "the most neglefted and ungifted of men." 
" Other virtues want civilization, a certain amount 
of knowledge, a few books; but in half brutal 
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countenances faith will light up a glimmer of noble- 
ness. The savage who can do little else can wonder 
and worship, and enthusiastically obey. He who 
cannot know what is right can know that some one 
else knows ; he who has no law may still have a 
master ; he who is incapable of justice may be 
capable of fidelity ; he who understands little may 
have his sins forgiven because he loves much." 

The means by which Christ is said to have 
aroused this latent faith are not the presentation of 
happiness as a legitimate objed of search, but rather 
the persuasion of its result from the "seeking of 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness ;" nor 
yet the proposal that men should serve God for 
nought, since should this service lead to suiFering 
and to death, " the Christian martyr might well die 
with exultation, for what he lost was poor com- 
pared with that which he hoped instantly to gain." 

" Sufferings should be easy to bear, and the loss 
of worldly friends repaired by a new home in the 
bosom of the Christian kingdom ; finally, in death 
itself their sleep should be sweet upon whose 
tombstone it could be written, " Obdormivit in 
Christor 

How then can I have ventured the assertion that 
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Christian love arises from " quite another en- 
thusiasm " than the " Enthusiasm of Humanity ? " 
Why need I or any other person ask, "Where 
is it to come from ? " What ground have I for 
the insinuation that it "does not appeal to the 
strongest passion in the human breast, which is 
self-love?'^ 

In my previous notice of the demand for Utility 
I simply gave from experience my own conception 
of the process by which a imiversal love is aroused 
in the human soul alike in Christian and pre- 
Christian times, reserving to this second part com- 
parison between that process as given in "Ecce 
Homo," and in my view of Christianity. 

Speaking of "the conditions most favourable 
to goodness," the author says, " he in whom the 
family affections have been awakened will have a 
heart most open to the passion of humanity." " It 
should be recognized that family afFedion in some 
form is the almost indispensable root of Chris- 
tianity." 

Now I think the two most marked features in 
the charader of Christ's personal afFedion are in- 
difference to natural ties, and the very strongest 
realization of the power and worth of spiritual 
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affinities. The like-minded were emphatically "his 



own.*' 



The very touching but slight indications of re- 
gard and consideration for his mother, of sympathy 
with Mary and Martha in the loss of their brother, 
betray less a vivid consciousness of the filial and 
fraternal relation as such, than a deep and tender 
appreciation of the womanly charafter in its social 
and spiritual susceptibilities, the condescending 
gentleness of a nature high and pure to a species 
of affedion, the individuality of which is merged 
in its own all-embracing " celestial love." 

But the absence of even sympathy with that 
blind, partial, merely animal attachment, which 
seems implanted by Providence deepest in the lowest 
natures for the most obvious purpose, and which 
as clanship charadlerizes a barbarous state of 
society is, I think, indicated by the tone of in- 
dignant reprobation which marks Christ's reference 
to all claims made by affinities other and lower 
than the highest. 

While it is very true that spiritual life quickens 
all the sympathies, yet looked into narrowly 
it must, I think, be evident that in the nature of 
things this same partial instind cannot in the 
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highest Stage of being prove other than an aggra- 
vation of the trials of a tender conscience. 

I believe it has been shown that all ascent in 
nature is characterized by diiFerentiation — by a more 
marked individuality. Now this must affeft, and 
probably will do so painfully, those nearest by ties 
of blood. ^^ The foes '* of the spiritual man are 
most likely to be " those of his own household." 
His originality will disturb them more than strangers 
— this is the case with genius ; but how much more 
when the full assurance of the true soul, while said 
to be unfounded, is half-suspefted to derive from 
what is called by Emerson "the public force," 
" to be bathed by sweeter waters," free to all : to 
"see visions where others are vacant" only in 
virtue of an " unclouded heart." 

Within and just outside the family circle, it is 
easy to see why tacitly rebuking superiority, as well 
as the unmistakeable tone of " one having autho- 
rity," are resented most by those who can ask of 
him [who maintains them, " Are not his brethren 
and his sisters all with us ? " 

It will not be denied, I think, that the very 
strong expressions used by Christ in deprecation of 
the partialities of family affedion have ever proved 
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a difficulty in the way of all who would show the 
virtue of Christ's life to reside in his exemplary 
moral excellence, or who believe his power and 
influence to lie in his "Enthusiasm for Humanity." 

M. Renan's solution of this problem is, to my 
mind, exquisitely painful ; but not more conclusive 
is the solution oiFered in " Ecce Homo," namely, 
that the home affeftions were subordinated by 
Christ to a "passion for humanity." "Those," 
it is said, "who would for a moment know his 
heart, and understand his life, must begin by think- 
ing of the whole race of man, and of each member 
of the race, with awful reverence and hope." 

I am quite aware that this beginning is shown to 
be possible by the contemplation of the ideal man, 
the Christ, in " each member ;" but must not this 
be most loved when seen nearest ? The charadler 
of Christ our author owns "has been obscured," 
and moral excellences worthy and capable of 
imitation are usually best to be seen near home, 
where, contrary to spiritual gifts, they are always 
prized. Morally, people are better than their reputa- 
tion. The Englishman's prejudice against foreigners 
arises, I think, mainly from his insulation, and from 
the close and constant intercourse he has with his 
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femily. There he sees "prudent household vir- 
tues," and other beauties hidden from the world, 
of whose existence he inclines to doubt elsewhere, 
simply because he has not seen them. 

His love to God, and to all souls as his, may 
keep alive a real concern for the redemption of 
savages in Africa, while to the last hour of life he 
retains a most unreasonable suspicion and dislike 
of " foreigners," and even strangers. 

Now if any degree of the strong family afFecftion 
said to charafterize the Jew of to-day charafterized 
the Jew in the time of Christ, and if at the same 
time philanthrophy is more natural to men now than 
then, I can scarcely conceive that Peter and John 
could be induced to leave their fishing-nets and 
families at the call of a philanthropist of the most 
saintly order, to engage in a mission of beneficence 
to the world at large, a world vastly more alien to 
them in faith and feeling than is that world for 
which the modern Englishman, both excellent and 
philanthropic, will rarely, if ever, sacrifice the 
*^ prospers " of his son or daughter — the comforts 
of his wife ! 

That men groaning under the yoke of a cere- 
monial religion, which " neither they nor their 
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fathers were able to bear," should sympathize with 
one who dared to throw it ofF — that crowds should 
follow eagerly and delight as much in hearing 
Scribes and Pharisees denounced, as did some crowds 
at a much later time in seeing the burning of the 
Pope's Bull by the hand of Luther, is surely not 
quite inconceivable by those of us who know the 
welcome given a few years since to certain "Essays 
and Reviews." 

But when we think what the religious life had 
been among the Jews, when we think what were 
the Scriptures which they searched, can we wonder 
that One who declared " the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, the ''dwelling-place of their 
fathers in all generations," " their refuge andstrength, 
a very present help in trouble," "to be a God at 
hand, and not afar off," who would enter in and 
dwell in all hearts open to the truth, should find 
a few with ears to hear ? 

When Christ reiterated the prophetic words: 
"Bring no more vain oblations," "Is not this 
the fast that I have chosen, to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens," " to deal 
thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out to thy house ? " 
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can we wonder that he should be heard and 
followed by the men and women of a nation among 
whom so many had in times past listened to the 
still small voice of conscience, in every age and in 
every nation calling on men to "go and learn 
what that meaneth/' " I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice ? " 

To the view of Christ as a philanthropist ani- 
mating his followers by a spirit of beneficence, and 
sending them forth on a mission of " good- will to 
men/' I would present a few of the objedlions 
which arise in my mind from certain prominent 
features in his career. 

The motives, character, and conducft of an en- 
lightened philanthropist are usually most clear and 
easy to be understood. Were this the case with 
Christ and his mission, " Ecce Homo " would not 
have been written. 

Philanthropy of the most enlightened order 
usually aims at and results in union and conciliation 
of all helpful and influential persons; especially it 
merges theoretic difl^grences. Christ says distinctly, 
" I am come to set men at variance." Moreover, 
so far from conciliation, he indulged in unsparing 
denunciation of the principles as well as practices 
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of a class of men which included such persons as 
Paul and Nicodemus. 

The command given by Christ to the rich young 
man to " sell all and give to the poor," coupled 
with the injundion to " follow him," would pre- 
clude one might suppose any judicious or really 
helpful distribution of his riches. 

Beneficence is one thing shown to heretics and 
persons in ill repute, and quite another shown to 
the poor. That which Christ so extolled, and 
which he said should be eternally remembered, was 
kindness shown to the disciples of " the atheist and 
latitudinarian of his day/' The "cup of cold water" 
would testify to the purity and fidelity which alone 
can appreciate the martyr-spirit in the despised — 
" the little ones of Christ." It proved the rare 
beneficence of Onesiphorus, who ^* was not ashamed 
of Paul's chain." 

The moral courage called for in certain circles 
at the present day, to speak respectfully of hetero- 
dox persons and " unsound " publications, has in 
it more that is akin to the beneficence Christ 
valued than all the almsgiving, than all the help 
afforded to the various schemes afloat for the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor. 
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The last objection I have to ofFer to the view of 
Christ's gospel as enthusiastic and enlightened 
beneficence, of the aversion he aroused as ac- 
counted for by the depth and genuineness of the 
benevolence required by it, is this — goodness, 
moral excellence, beneficence, are things in high 
repute all the world over ; they are seen to be pro- 
fitable as well as admirable, as much as vice is seen 
to be unprofitable even by the vicious. 

I should not have thought the Pharisees could 
have been as a body immoral or worse than un- 
spiritual in principles or praftice. Paul seems to 
have thought it creditable to have belonged to 
them, to say with some pride, " I am a Pharisee." 
Must we suppose them to be absent from his mind 
when, speaking of " Israel," he says, " I bear them 
record, they have a zeal of God " (though needing 
salvation). Could Paul have taken a " pretended 
interest " for " zeal ?" 

Appealing to Jews as well as Gentiles, he testifies 
of the " fruits of the Spirit, love, peace, and good- 
ness," that " against such there is no law." Only 
of the tree on which they grew was it said, '^ Cut it 
down, why cumbereth it the ground ?" 

So is it now, so has it ever been. At the court 
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of Darius, not the virtues, only the piety from 
which they sprung, could be found as " an occasion 
against Daniel." 

The results of the Reformation are highly 
valued by those who nevertheless blame Luther 
that he did not ac5t the part of Erasmus. His 
fanatic zeal they think might well have been dis- 
pensed with. 

Neither the purity of the Puritans, nor the in- 
tegrity which charafterized the Nonconformists of 
the seventeenth century, brought upon them scorn 
and condemnation, only their fanciful religious 
scruples. 

In our own day, the Christian man referred to in 
" Ecce Homo " as " exhibiting a charadler of such 
elevation that his mere presence has shamed the 
bad and made the good better," receives general 
commendation from the world, qualified by the 
objedlion that he too much assumes his truth to 
be the truth for all men. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear persons pro- 
fessing heterodox opinions spoken of highly in all 
aspefts of their life and charadler, save the one 
article of faithfulness to their own convidlions. 

It should not be forgotten that the early 
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Christians were accused, by the Roman power, of 
undermining public morals, by loosening the tie 
which bound the citizen to seek the welfare of the 
state in preference to his individual interest ; and I 
am told the event proved such accusation to have 
been well founded, as far as the stability of the 
Roman Empire was concerned. 

Considering these things, I cannot well believe 
any other than the animus which led to the martyr- 
dom of John Huss, the assassination of William of 
Orange, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the in- 
stitution of the Inquisition, and deeds in Scotland 
worthy of it, to have inspired the rage and rancour 
which led to the crucifixion of Christ, and the 
persecution of the Apostles. Nothing less than 
fear of scepticism undermining the common faith 
and morals^ as well as endangering the craft of the 
priesthood, could have aroused like malice. Such 
as Christ was, he could not so have perished out of 
a Jerusalem whose children boasted — " The temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are we !" 

When I gave it as my convidlion that the " gos- 
pel of repentance " must go before the preaching 
of the "Enthusiasm of Humanity," I had not 
forgotten that " the conversion of sinners " is 
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represented in " Ecce Homo " as an important 
feature in the work of Christ, and as the power on 
the possession of which the church stands or falls. 

But the conversion there described is " a reclaim- 
ing of the lost ; " while the conversion in my mind 
wa3 that just as much needed by the beneficent and 
virtuous. 

The vicious, the degraded, we think of as in 
most hopeless case ; so did not Christ, he saw some 
to be further from truth than they, even the super- 
stitious, the professors of religion and morality. 
Their " righteousnesses," fasts, beliefs, and prayers, 
the prophet long before had called but " filthy rags." 
Thinking to shut the doors of Heaven on others, 
they had shut out themselves ; of such Christ said, 
" I came not to call them." 

But there was then, as now, a third order of 
persons, who in Christ's view were ''the good 
ground," who may be rightly called both moral and 
religious. 

And do these need conversion ? Their " faith 
through form" seems "pure," their "hands are 
quick to good," " they have a zeal of God." 

But they incline to goodness rather than to truth ; 
to dodlrines from without which come with 
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human authority, they listen with a docility that 
looks like Christian humility ; to doubts from within 
which come with Divine authority, they turn a deaf 
ear, or " tell you they are devil-born " — they are 
yet " under the law." 

Of such were Paul and Luther ; of such were 
many of George Fox's converts ; of such was our 
revered Robertson before his great change. 

They " are not far from the kingdom of God," 
but they are not in it. They wait the advent of a 
quickening spirit to arouse their self-trust, to con- 
vince them of sin as " against their own souls ;" to 
show the true nature of the "kingdom within," 
which is not of Satan, but " of God." 

I am quite aware that John and Peter are not 
spoken of as subjefts of repentance like Mary 
Magdalene's ; but men can never tell of spiritual 
changes they have not experienced. We may be 
sure that Christ himself had known the new birth 
of which he speaks to Nicodemus, though he for 
"sacrifice and offering" brought better than 
" broken heart and contrite spirit " — the glad sur- 
render, " I come to do thy will, O God." 

John speaks of having " passed from death unto 
life." So only could he have gained the insight. 
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the purity of heart, which sees in spiritual " breth- 
ren *' that which alone can win a perfeSt love from 
man to man, the reflexion of "that eternal life which 
was with him of the Father's glory," and knows 
this love to be the sign and seal of sonship. * 

An earlier and deeper penitence than that occa- 
sioned by the look from Christ must have been 
Peter's, who believed his life, his words had power 
** to give repentance." 

In true conversions there are no degrees of self- 
abasement ; this, only the view of God can bring ; 
and when it comes, " I, the imperfecft, in presence 
of my own Perfedl," fall low as the lowest, feel 
guilty as the guiltiest ; judging myself not by per- 
formance but by privilege and possibilities, I can- 
not of the vilest think ** I am holier." 

" How like ! " may be the true convidlion of the 
superstitions or the moral man contemplating him- 
self in presence of his ideal or his idol, but " how 
unlikt ! " has been the forced confession of the 
religious mind in presence of its " Perfedl," from 
the patriarch Job down to our saintly Keble. 

One is the verdid given in vision of the outward 

* I John iii. 14. 
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Standard, the other the sure reply heard from " the 
voice within." 

" Touching the righteousness of the law," I may- 
be " blameless," but when I see God as my Father, 
holiness as my birthright, this " revelation of the 
Son in me " shows faithlessness to conscience to be 
a sundering of myself from the very source of my 
being, an attempt " to violate my own nature," and 
I stand self-condemned. 

Is not the conclusion of the whole matter : — 

" If any strength we have, it is to ill ; 
But all the good is God's — the power, and eke the 
will."* 

'* Duty is infinite, receding as the skies. 
And thus it is the purest most deplore 
Their want of purity." f 

Power for conversion I believe to lie in the 
experience of the individual soul. Like will pro- 
duce its like ; conversion changes motive ; others 
I may induce to do as I do, to feel and think with 
me, and I may surely influence them to care most 
for what has my chief regard, when this is too 

^ Spenser's ** Fairie Quecne." -j- Leighton's Poems. 
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their highest interest, when in this work God works 
with me. 

But let me not deceive myself; I may acknow- 
ledge that purity of will is for my family, for all, 
the one thing needful, but myself unheeding the 
higher calls of Conscience, the " Preacher," and the 
" Word," I may reform vicious habits, soften un- 
amiable dispositions, but change of will I never can 
efFed — that asks the "one offering" I do not bring, 
my own. 

I believe that nothing checks enthusiasm in 
charitable work so much as the misgiving I have 
quoted as Pestalozzi's. It was with deep interest 
I read this other saying of his, in view of the 
influence for good exerted over some of the rudest 
outcasts in a German school, by Zeller, an evan- 
gelical preacher. " What a power, what a power ! 
I wish I could begin my life over again ! " 

For my own part, I do not believe this power 
derived from the peculiar doctrines taught, which I 
must think present imperfedlly the truth and love 
of God, and which, moreover, are preached exten- 
sively, perpetually, with slight or no results. Still 
less do I believe that fear of future and uncertain 
punishment could ac5t as motive in a class of minds 

M 
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confessedly uninfluenced by threats of punishment 
certain and present. Fear, too, is a paralysing, not 
an aduating sentiment. 

I believe the power lay in the devotion of heart 
and life of the man Zeller, just as I believe that in 
Charles Wesley's piety lay power tp convert a 
generation yet unborn. *' The will of the pure runs 
down from them into other natures, as water runs 
down from a higher into a lower vessel."* 

And can the earnest Utilitarian slight such a 
power as this ? one possible to all ! Lacking pos- 
sessions, there may be principles by which the 
father brings priceless blessings on his children. 
The thoughts, the wishes of the anxious, may be 
helpless mother, are not without results to those she 
loves, the poorest and least gifted may, by aspira- 
tion, create a holy atmosphere, in which the choicest 
growths may thrive. 

In " Ecce Homo '' this helpful power of reli- 
gious enthusiasm is recognised in Whitfield. In 
Wesley's hymns I find one, which in simple words 
reveals the individual source of the moral reforma- 
tions wrought by evangelicalism : — 

* Emerson. 
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" I want a principle within, 
Of jealous, godly fear — 
A sensibility to sin, 
A pain to feel it near. 

*' Quick as the apple of an eye, 
O God, my conscience make, 
Awake my soul, when sin is nigh, 
And keep it still awake.'* 

I should not care to ask whether the persons who 
felt thus " added to their virtue brotherly kindness, 
and to brotherly kindness charity;" for I know 
that these things are present and abound, wherever 
there is the reality of that religion which is ^^ first 
pure." 

Bernard is named in " Ecce Homo " with 
Whitfield. We know that he was a lover of man- 
kind by his forgiving the somewhat worldly 
Romans, in that " they, too, were lovers ;" yet I 
would fain hope the good saint who sang of "Jeru- 
salem the golden," " the home of God's ele6t," had 
in his mind a prosped less akin to the modern 
"Paradise" of "improved drainage, ventilated 
houses, well-educated people, respedable terraces 
and streets," * than to the New Jerusalem, seen of 

* Henry Holbeach. 
M 2 
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John in vision, from whence shall be excluded 
" whatsoever maketh a lie ! " 

I must believe in purity and elevation as the 
source of enthusiasm, such as Francis Xavier's; 
and I neither doubt nor wonder at the influence 
he had over the hearts of others, when I read lines 
that bear their own credentials of sincerity : — 

" My God, I love Thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 
Nor because souls that love Thee not. 
Are lost eternally. 

" Not with the hope of gaining aught. 
Not seeking a reward. 
But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord." 

In concluding my reference to the utilitarian 
tendencies of the day, I would not willingly 
leave an impression of indifference to philanthropic 
or scientific labours for the material and intel- 
leftual benefit of mankind. As I believe genuine 
Christian influence to be spiritual influence, and as 
by spirituality I mean purity, love, and progress, I 
appreciate its mode of working for the world, in 
that it concerns itself with the root rather than 
with the tree, with principles rather than with 

I 
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pradlices. That spiritual life, owning no rule but 
of "the sublime ought," resists all despotisms, 
even "the tyranny of the weak,'* so galling in 
civilized society, must be admitted: while its ten- 
dency to raise woman in influence and esteem, 
shown in the Jewish and other nations, cannot be 
denied; nor the good to mafnkind therefrom result- 
ing. If then, we truly desire to reclaim the lost, we 
shall " walk in the Spirit," we shall not lose sight of 
the great realities of religion in devottoh to ritualistic 
observances, or contention for untenable dodlrines; 
we shall not waste time on the frivolities of dress 
and vain company that might be spent in intelleftual 
culture, so conducive to the spiritual as well as the 
material welfare of all around us ; we shall not care 
to spend for fashion, show, or position, but only 
for ends of beauty and convenience; while, never 
can we pride ourselves on luxuries y in a country 
where the poor want necessities. 

If our concern for suffering humanity be deep 
and genuine, we shall not by superstition hinder the 
course of scientific progress, we shall not for our 
own pleasure give unwise alms or subscriptions; 
least of all shall we by perverseness and frivolity 
lower the tone among the middle class, so influen- 
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rial on the morals of the masses. " Considering 
the poor," for their sakes we shall " sanftify our- 
selves." 

From Emerson's Poem, "The Celestial Love," 
I give these lines as best expressing my conception 
of Christ's love as shown to man: and of the 
manifestations of Christian charity : 

'' Love's hearts are faithful, but not fond, 
Bound for the just, but not beyond ; 
Not glad, as the low-loving herd. 
Of self in other still preferred. 
But they have heartily designed 
The benefit of broad mankind. 
And they serve men austerely. 
After their own genius, clearly. 
Without a felse humility; > 
For this is love's nobility, 
Not to scatter bread and gold. 
Goods and raiment bought and sold, 
But to hold fast his simple sense, 
And speak the speech of innocence. 
And with hand, and body, and blood. 
To make his bosom-counsel good : 
For he that feeds men, serveth few. 
He serves ally who dares be trueJ^ 

I have now to show how I think the cry for 
AUTHORiTV is met by Christianity. That Christ 
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spoke with an authority other than the Church 
authority of his day was the witness of his hearers : 
that it bore other credentials than miracle and kingly 
pretension^ I must believe, since it is felt by us who 
are overawed by neither of these claims. 

In " Ecce Homo," we are told that " the fadt 
that Christ professed to work miracles is aftually 
established by evidence as ample as any historical 
fa6t whatever." But I would suggest we have it 
on the same evidence that Christ conceived " devils 
could be cast out, and wonderful works " done by 
"workers of iniquity," that "great signs and 
wonders would be shown by false Christs and false 
prophets," and would certainly " follow them that 
believed ;" while, if by ^^ the works " for whose 
" sake " he asked to be believed, we are always to 
understand miracles, and not " fruits of the Spirit," 
he was assured greater miracles than his own would 
be wrought by those who should believe on him. 
— John xiv. 1 2. 

On the same evidence we have it, that Christ was 
asked more than once, " What sign showest thou 
then, that we may see and believe thee? What 
dost thou work?" that reference being made to 
the manna, which, it may be supposed, the Jews 
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thought miraculously given by Moses, he denied 
it, and rested his own claim on the spiritual truth 
to which he witnessed; a claim which I to-day 
acknowledge, as, with glad heart and free, I thank 
God for his "unspeakable gift." John vi. 30 — 35. 

Again, on the same evidence we have it, that 
Christ attested the powerlessness of miracles to 
influence for good : those who, by the quick and 
powerful " word," were not " persuaded," he 
aflJrmed would not be, " though one rose from the 
dead." 

But upon better, because internal, evidence do 
we have it, that Christ deeply deplored that " un- 
belief and hardness of heart," which asks for a 
violation of the laws of nature to reveal God, ever 
more ready to hear than we are to pray, ever ready 
to manifest himself to " the pure in heart." In 
the aftion of those laws Christ saw his Father's 
working, but he testified as none other has done, 
that to the moral sense must God first be revealed, 
that of this "wisdom" "the depth saith, it is not 



in me." 



Certainty is the grand credential of the spiritual 

man, the witness that opinion has given room to 

faith. In "A Discourse on Plato," I find this 
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testimony : " Socrates and Plato disputed about 
everything while they had only opinions; but 
when these opinions, after serious researches and 
long labour, were become Science by the Divine 
Light, then they affirmed what they knew. Till 
then all was doubtful and uncertain to them." Of 
this science, Socrates thus speaks : " It is a firm 
thing, that is capable of commanding man, and can 
put him into a state never to be conquered by any 
passion, and that all the Potentates upon earth shall 
never be able to force him to do anything but 
what Science shall command him, for it is alone 
sufficient to deliver him." Need I say, that had it 
been possible for me to conclude such was the 
"Science," of which, in "Ecce Homo" I find 
Socrates called " the creator ;" and not rather that 
knowledge which now, as in his day, may be by 
other than " the vulgar taken to be a vile slave, always 
insulted and domineered over and dragged along 
by the other passions," * and " cut from love and 
faith, but some wild Pallas from the brain of 
demons ;"f I should not have presumed to urge 
that it was inadequate to the inspiration of Socrates, 

* Protagoras j or, the Sophists. f In Memorlam. 
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for I take this science to be nothing less than 
Divine Illumination, whose peculiar privilege it is 
to say, ^^ I know J" 

" He that believeth hath the witness in himself;" 
never will he need the testimony of another, never 
will he " seek a sign." 

He who does, but shows he lacks the "full 
assurance" that comes of a quickened conscience. 

*'But in all superstition there is a heart of unbelief; 
and, vice versdj where a man's belief is but a superficial 
acquiescence, credulity is the natural result and accom- 
paniment, if only he be not required to sink into the 
depths of his being, where the sensual man can no 
longer draw breath." * 

In the strongest terms did Christ denounce the 
cravings of credulity in his generation, to which 
he said only one sign should be given. Now the 
risen Christ in his Apostles was a convincing and 
converting sign, but could the report of his cor- 
poreal resurreftion be such, could it " declare him to 
be the Son of God with power," to those to whom 
It was no grandly isolated fadt, //, " after it, many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came 
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out of the graves, and went into the holy city and 
appeared unto many" ? 

I am aware that to some minds it seems impos- 
sible to reconcile doubts respecting the Bible 
miracles, with trust in the sincerity of Bible writers; 
although the ages in which they lived were un- 
scientific ; and I feel myself wholly unqualified to 
give judgment on the respeftive merits of arguments 
for and against the credibility of miracles. I there- 
fore leave them, resting in the firm conviftion that 
since not only the words of Christ, but those of 
Prophets and Apostles, give utterance to convic- 
tions which will not abide with me, when guile 
or self-deception has a place in my soul ; these 
must have been absent from the minds of persons 
who needed to work no miracle to assure me their 
words are " words which the Holy Ghost teacheth." 
" Whatever finds me, bears witness for itself that it 
has proceeded from a Holy Spirit." * 

I believe the personal influence exerted by Christ 
over his immediate and intimate followers derived 
solely from the power of charadter, from the " pure 
quality of his nature ;" f not shown so much by 
actions as by mysteriously self-revealing motive. 

* Coleridge. f Emerson. 
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From Mr. Mozley's "Bampton Lefture," as 
quoted by Professor Tyndall, f take this remark : 
" No outward life or conduft, however irreproach- 
able, could prove Christ's perfeft sinlessness, because 
goodness depends upon the inward motive, and 
the perfcdion of the inward motive is not proved 
by the outward aft." 

Now, I believe that motive is ever partially, if 
not universally recognised. 

Little deeds of kindness, " unheard of " services, 
amiable compliances prompted by policy, love of 
praise or power, meet with an appreciation which 
sometimes goes imder the name of **base ingrati- 
tude;" on the other hand, temptations overcome, 
useless deeds done in the dark prompted by self- 
reverence, a course pursued at the bidding of a high 
enthusiasm clean contrary to use and wont, and in 
the face of opposition, receive appreciation too ; 
rising to an estimate of one human life as of transcen- 
dent worth to the world, as by its mere continuance 
laying a few persons under great obligations to 
Providence. So precious are the lives of some 
whose 

'^ names like sweet perfume arise, 
With every morning sacrifice." 
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Of such are the men " born to make the sun 
forgotten/' though they are neither Newtons nor 
Napoleons. " Charadter teaches above our wills/' 

'' Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbour's creed has lent."* 

If> attradted by the knowledge that one has had 
our doubts and solved them, is fully persuaded 
of a truth we wish were true, we have found 
something more than intelledtual truth, faithfulness 
to higher leadings, character in whose presence our 
own shortcomings stood revealed, if shame has 
given place to godly sorrow, ending in peace which 
passes understanding; we shall not wonder that 
Peter followed at the call of Christ, that one 
reminding look, though in the article of Christ's 
degradation by the Church before the world, moved 
him to bitter tears. / do not wonder that of the 
man he had familiarly conversed and lived with he 
still could say, "Him hath God exalted with his right 
hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repent- 
ance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins ;" for I can 
well believe that Christ had been all this to Peter. 

But I do wonder that in presence of manifes- 
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tations of the glorious privilege granted to man to 
raise^ to free, to bless his fellow-man, such as 
might make each deed a sacrament, each thought 
a prayer, there should be those, who " looking to 
Jesus," can in his life see nothing greater than an 
example of self-denying moral excellence — in his 
death but vicarious suffering superfluously vindi- 
cating God's justice and his "ways to man," or 
who on the other hand can turn away from this 
great sight to disputes about the body of Jesus, to 
disquisitions over cocks and fishes ! 

In place of personal influence we have Christ's 
words, and they come with authority because they 
second, they appeal for their truth to the "one 
which within us " bears witness. 






J 



*^ Jesus speaks always from within, and in a degree 
that transcends all others. In that is the miracle. That 
includes the miracle. My soul believes beforehand that 
it ought so to be."* 

Were it otherwise, did they demand assent to 
do6trines which have neither " the full acquiescence 
of our intelleft," nor "the deep consent of our con- 
science," which require the sacrifice of Genius at 

* Emerson. 
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the shrine of Beneficence, to us they could not 
come with authority, for we should feel there was 
a higher court to which the soul of man must 
make appeal if it would be " free to righteous-- 



ness." 



Let us now consider what was Christ's doftrine, 
and what the principles of those who heard it. 
That the Jews were ritualistic in religion their 
prayers and Sabbath observance amply testify. 
Christ constantly insists on services to man, as 
God's requirement — says, he " needs not " remind- 
ing of our wants in " vain repetitions," while his 
own ^' form," if such it may be called, is but the 
expression of a mind that " can calmly front the 
morrow in the negligency of that trust which 
carries God with it, and so has the whole future 
already in the bottom of the heart/* * 

The fifth commandment was high in esteem 
amongst the Jews, and so we may suppose were 
other social obligations, qualified only, as in all 
nations, by superstition. Christ, in strong words, 
which sound harsh to all but those who have known 
the trials of a tender conscience, to whom they have 

* Emerson. 
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been " words of life," subordinates the natural to 
the spiritual claims where they may be found 
conflifting. 

. Lastly, the Jews had Pattern- men, into whose 
likeness they thought their children must be 
fashioned, or heaven could not be entered. Christ 
tells these Pattern-men " unless they be converted 
into the likeness of the children they cannot so 
much as see the kingdom of God;" for the con- 
dition of the child he did not view as one of 
"wrath," from which the man must seek to be 
delivered, but as the blest estate of simplicity and 
ideality, into which to be perfedt he must seek to 
" be born again." 

And to what did Christ appeal as a witness to 
the truth of these " strange dodtrines ; " as 
" strange," be it observed, to orthodox Christians 
to-day as to orthodox Jews eighteen hundred years 
ago ? To the witness of conscience, to the 
" Word " always spoken from within. 

But conscience to respond must be quickened, 
and many amongst Christ's hearers had not " ears 
to hear." To such, who said, " How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned ? Jesus 
answered, " My dodtrine is not mine, but his that 
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sent me. If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doftrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself." 

The « Will of God ?" If we ask what that is, 
how various are the answers we receive : belief in 
the death of Christ as an atonement for sin, or in 
his resurredlion as our hope in death ; the cultiva- 
tion of a devotional spirit ; a life after the most 
approved order of moral excellence. 

Christ himself interpreted the "will of God," 
the " work of God, that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent." What this belief in himself 
meant, Christ illustrated, made clear beyond all 
possibility of misconception. To come to God by 
purity of heart, as he came ; bravely to speak our 
inmost thoughts, as he spoke them ; to give our 
bodies a living sacrifice, as he gave his ; in short, 
to have his spirit, his very life-blood running in 
our veins ; this and no less could he have meant 
by " abiding in him," " believing on him." 

Amidst the various doubts afloat as to the 
details of Christ's life, the meaning of his mission, 
there is one impression which I think remains 
undisturbed : this, namely, that it was the life of 
one who held his own convidions worthy of more 

N 
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reverence than .church authority, conventional 
morality, filial and social obligations ; above all, 
who was faithful to them " unto death, even the 
death of the cross." 

I deem it therefore safe to affirm, unless we so 
hold our conviftions, unless we are prepared to 
sacrifice to them pleasure, esteem, and gain, we are 
not " doing God's will " as Christ understood it ; 
for, although we may be called by Christ's name, 
we do not " believe on him." 

But, with less fear of controversy do I affirm 
that, unless we are thus faithful, neither of Christ's 
dodrine, nor of any spiritual truth shall we feel 
empowered to say, " / knoWy^ not so much as of 
this truth, " God is," that will remain for us in the 
dark region of the "unknown and the unknow- 
able ;" and, were it otherwise. Conscience would be 
dethroned. 

"Oh that I knew where I might find him!" 
is the deep, yearning cry in many a heart, and still 
to attain this knowledge do many in the 
religious world, like to the Jews of old, " require 
a sign." 

Without the miracle, we have been lately told, the 
Unity of God in Nature with God in the soul of 
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man could not be proved. Without it we could 
never feel assured 

'' The voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises." 

We need not go back to the Jew's religious life 
to ask the ground root of his recognition, so 
manifest in prayer, and " oracle and lovely hymn ;" 
we need but call to mind that our own pure and 
saintly Cowper's loving trust in Nature's God came 
of a foregone vision in which himself had seemed 
"vile as the dying thief." 

In the seeking after this " Wisdom," do many 
now, like the Greeks, employ the arts of reason- 
ing, and still are there found among the chosen 
souls a few with the " rare gifts " of Socrates and 
Paul to "expound the theory of their faith and 
self-subsistency." Of such is Fichte, who, in a 
world of proven seemings, with reverential awe 
acknowledges God as revealed in Conscience, to 
be the one demonstrable Reality.* 

Before touching on Paul's words, in i Cor. i. 
22 — 24, I would recall the argument used by 
Socrates with Protagoras to prove that " Virtue 

• Bestimmung dcs Menschen. 
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cannot be taught," since the " progress of society " 
notwithstanding, I feel how well to-day he might 
enforce it, and repeat, "I continue in the same 
sentiment." 

*' Soc. — Without going farther, Pericles has carefully 
caused his two sons to learn all that masters could teach 
them, but as to wisdom he does not teach them that ; he 
does not send them to other masters, but they feed in 
common in all pastures, like beasts consecrated to God, 
that wander without a herd, to see if of themselves they 
can light by good fortune upon those healthful herbs, 
wisdom and virtue." #***»* ccj could 
quote you an infinite number of others, who, though they 
were very virtuous^ and learned, yet they could never 
make their own children, nor those of others, the better 
people for all that." 

The arguments used on the other side are the 
same to-day as those of Protagoras. 

'' Pro. — Now that the world is persuaded that justice 
and other politic virtues are neither the present of nature 
nor an effeft of chance, but the fruit of reflexions and 
of precepts, is what I am now going to demonstrate to 
you. You see that nobody blames us for the faults and 
vices which we are persuaded are natural to us. * * * 
On the contrary, they pity us. * * It is not the same 
as to other things which are certainly known to be the 
fruit of application and study ; when anybody is found 
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who has them not, or who has vices, he is chastised. 
* * * Nobody punishes a miscreant because he has 
been wicked. * * * He who punishes with reason 
does not do it for by-past faults, for it is impossible to 
hinder what has been done from being done j but for 
faults that are to come, to the end that the guilty may not 
relapse, and that others may take example by their punish- 
ment. And every man who has this for his end must of 
necessity be persuaded, that virtue may be taught. Me- 
thinks this is sufficiently proved. 

*'The only scruple that remains is that which you 
make about great men ; that they negleft to teach 
children their proper virtues, which at the same time 
cause all their grandeur and their true character. * * 
I shall give you very plain reasons. * * Do you think 
that fathers teach their children all the things they may 
be securely ignorant of, without incurring the least 
penalty; and that they negleft to teach them those 
things, the ignorance whereof is usually attended by 
death, prison, exile, confiscation of goods, and, in a word, 
by the utter ruin of families ? * * Without doubt we 
ought to think, Socrates, that those fathers, taking their 
children in their younger years, never cease all their life 
time to teach and reprehend them, and not only the 
fathers, but also the mothers, nurses, and preceptors, 
they all chiefly endeavour to make children honest and 
virtuous J by letting them see upon everything they do, 
and upon every word they speak, that such a thing is 
just^ and such a thing is unjust \ that this is handsome 
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and that unhandsome, that this is holy and that impious, 
that we must do this and shun that. If children volun- 
tarily obey these precepts they are rewarded and praised, 
and if they don't obey them, they are threatened and 
chastised ; they are propt up and set right, like trees that 
bend and become crooked. * * * They have no 
sooner quitted masters but their country obliges them to 
learn the laws. * * * And if any one goes astray it 
punisheth him, and this punishment is called with you, 
as in many other places, by a word which properly signi- 
fies to reform. * * * After so much pains taken 
both in public and in private to inspire virtue, Socrates, 
can you have the least doubt that virtue may be taught ? 

* * * But you will say, * How comes it to pass that 
many of the greatest men's children become the most 
dishonest people of the world ? ' Here's a very plain 
reason, if it be true, that every man is obliged to have 
virtue, to the end that societies and cities may subsist. 

* * * For does anybody refuse to teach another 
justice ? No, certainly. And the reason of it is this, 
that the virtue and justice of every particular man is 
useful to the whole body. * * * If it were the 
same in the art of playing on the flute, and that we were 
all equally ready to teach others what we know of it, do 
you think, Socrates, that the children of the most excel- 
lent players would always become more perfed in that 
art than the children of the worst players ? I am per- 
suaded you believe nothing of it. * * * But in 
general they (would be) all good enough if we (should) 
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compare them with the ignorant and with those who 
never handled a flute. (So) such an one as would 
appear to you now to be the most unjust of all those who 
are brought up in the knowledge of the laws and in 
civil society, would be a very just man, and even able to 
teach justice, if you should compare him with people 
who have neither education, law, tribunal, nor judges, 
who are not forced by any necessity to apply themselves 
to virtue. * * * Believe me, if you were among 
men like those misanthropes that the poet introduces, 
you would sigh after the wickedness of our people, 
against which you declaim so much now. But your dis- 
temper comes only from too much ease, because every- 
body teaches virtue as they can, and you are pleased to 
cry out and to say, that there is not so much as one 
master that teacheth it." 

From another dialogue, " Laches, or of Valour," 
I give the reply of Socrates to Lysimachus, who 
asks — 

"Zj^j. What do you say then, Socrates ? Will you 
suffer yourself to be prevailed upon, and will you take 
charge of these children to make them virtuous ? 

'' Soc. He must be a very strange and cruel man that 
will not contribute to make children as honest as they 
can be. For my part, if in the conversation we have 
now had together I had appeared more learned, and the 
rest more ignorant, I would have thought you had reason 
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to choose me preferably to others; but you see very 
well that we all labour under the same uncertainty and 
perplexity. If it be so, consider if I am not going to 
give you good advice. I am of opinion (we are alone, 
and we will not discover ourselves) that we should all 
seek the best Master — first for ourselves, and then for 
these children ; and for that end not to spare expenses, 
nor anything else in the world, for I shall never advise 
our remaining in the state wherein we now are. If any- 
body deride us for going still to school at these years we 
will defend ourselves by the authority of Homer, who 
says in the [Odyssey,]* ' That *tis very bad for the poor 
to be shamefaced ;' and thus by laughing at all they 
can say we shall take care of ourselves, and of these 
children." 

Now is not this Christ's teaching on the attain- 
ment of virtue ? " Whosoever shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven." " It is written in the 
prophets. And they shall be all taught of God." 
"What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?" 

Ye must be born again." 

None other things" than these do I understand 
by Paul's declaration, "We preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 

* The 17th Book. 
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Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God ;" since we know that by 
" Christ crucified " Taul understood the being 
"crucified with him." 

"Doubtless God is our Father," but only in 
Christ's "way" can we see him so; Christ's 
"truth" is the only sure truth for us — his "life 
the life of men/' 

In John V. 44. there is an inquiry which, to 
my mind, gives most clearly Christ's view of faith 
in himself, because it suggests the subtle but most 
formidable hindrance which stands in the way of 
self-reliance. ^^ How can ye believe which receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the honour 
which cometh from God only ? " 

These words suggest the reason why the dodrine 
of self-reliance is harder to the Pharisee than to the 
Publican. The former has so schooled himself 
into acceptance of other people's views, with so 
much pains has he squared his condudt to their 
laws, he has tried so hard to believe the incredible, 
and to love the unloveable — in short, he has done 
so much violence to his own instinfts, and valued 
himself so much on doing it, that to be thrown 
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back on them and on his reason^ to be told he 
must be his own taskmaster, and that unless he 
feels free to ^'do what inly rejoices him and the 
heart appoints,"* he is not right, is ^^hard docftrine — 
who can hear it ? " It is harder to a Paul than to 
a Magdalene — for the battle of life is hardest to 
the noblest. 

And, it cannot be denied, self-reliance does look 
lax and antinomian — self-love, exclusive. Now 
here it is that 

*' Jesus Christ above all others 
Best deserves the name of Friend," 

for his freedom and self-regard stand out con- 
spicuous, and yet he has left an impression of 
unblemished purity, of re-creative love, whose ten- 
derness is unequalled, its interest in man unlimited. 
I now come to ^'that last infirmity of noble 
minds," thus alluded to by Emerson : — 

*' We but half express ourselves, and are ashamed of 
that Divine idea which each of us represents. It may 
be safely trusted as proportionate and of good issues so it 
be faithfully imparted, but God will not have His work 
made manifest by cowards." 

• Emerson. 
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It is one thing to know, and quite another to 
dare to say, / know. In opinion^ hesitancy is con- 
sidered one of the best credentials, and thus the 
full assurance of faith, fears to incur the charge of 
ignorant presumption; but yet of ''things not 
seen," of "truths that never can be proved," who 
should speak unless he knows ? and if he does, why 
think of personality at all ? The truth-seer should 
desire to be but mouth-piece or " pipe, the virtue 
of which is to be smooth and hollow." Here it is 
no humility nor love, but something very different, 
which prompts us, for "Thus saith the Lord," 
" Follow thou me," to say ; " Such are my views, 
but I am quite content you should enjoy your own 
opinions." That Christ made an impression of 
unwonted meekness, that his love outlived scorn of 
a kind with which no other scorn can possibly be 
likened, will scarcely be denied, and yet the confi- 
dence, the self-assertion of Christ are unparalleled. 

The confidence displayed by Socrates upon his 
trial, in contrast, yet in perfedt keeping with his 
diffidence, the quiet, impersonal tone he takes in 
proving his real concern for the Athenian people 
by pressing home his own exceeding worth to them, 
is worthy of all admiration ; but it does not equal 
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Christ's continued self-assertion, the continued 
merging of his human personality in the Divinity 
within — it does not rise to his sublime assevera- 
tion, "I and my Father are one " ! 

Herein has Christ for ever sanHified the claims 
of Conscience on our allegiance, for ever has he 
glorified the viftory of Faith, and in his blessed 
name enshrined the sovereign virtue of Self-trust, 
pure from all taint of selfishness and pride ! 

And so has he "made his people free" from 
bondage to the law, from superstition's yoke, 
and from a false humility — so has he " redeemed 
them from all iniquity, and purified them unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works," 
for only by self-reliance is made possible " the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

**When we have broken our god of tradition, and 
ceased from our god of rhetoric, then may God fire the 
heart with his presence. * * * Let man then learn the 
revelation of all nature and all thought to his heart — this, 
namely, that the Highest dwells with him, that the 
sources of nature are in his own mind if the sentiment of 
duty is there; but if he would know what the great 
God speaketh he must ' go into his closet and shut the 
door,' as Jesus said. God will not make Himself manifest 
to cowards. He must gready listen to himself, with- 
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drawing himself from all the accents of other men's devo- 
tion. Their prayers even are hurtful to him until he have 
made his own."* 

In the preceding pages I have not spoken well 
of the Historic Churchy and yet, as a temple to 
God in Conscience — to God in Christ — I " think 
upon her stones, and favour the dust thereof." I 
cannot see a crucifix unmoved ; it tells of interest 
in one who is " my loving Lord, and my redeeming 
King." 

I do not wonder that even in Apostolic writings 
Christ seems to be regarded as one with Conscience; 
nor can I wonder that miracle should have been 
thought to surround his life and death. " The 
visible heavens and earth," says Emerson, *' sympa- 
thize with Jesus," and he has " turned my water 
into wine," and "quickened " me when dead in sins. 
I can understand how his death came to be viewed 
as an atonement to reconcile to man — God, as imaged 
in the popular theology of Jew and Gentile, how 
faith in his faith, love of him for his love, hope in 
his corporeal resurredion as pledge of continued 
life to man, were gradually substituted for faith in 

♦ Emerson. 
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God, love to him, a death unto sin, and a new 
birth unto righteousness. I do not take these 
things for ** the truth as it is in Jesus/' but they do 
not shock my moral sense as once they did. I 
must hope that the love of Christ for anything, 
never comes anywhere without a blessing. 

I but believe that " out of the sight " of the 
Historic Church " a cloud received him ;" that to 
this hour the cloud remains, even " when he is read 
in the sanduary ; " I know that for myself, and I 
must think for all of us, there still is need to cry — 

" Our faith is weak, O Light of Light, 
Clear thou our clouded view — 
That, Son of God, and Son of man 
We give him honour due ! " 

Yet, on this point am I persuaded, that it is not 
as the Founder of a Society which has often dis- 
graced his name, but as Friend of the heretic and 
the fanatic, not as Law-giver but as Life-giver ; not 
as a King in virtue of powers denied to man, but 
as a willing witness to the truth of God — that he 
still reigns in the hearts of faithful men, in " a 
kingdom that cannol be moved !" 

The claim for rationality has not, I am 
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aware, been granted by any organized system of 
Christianity. I am fully alive to the fad that not 
alone Papists but Protestants, not alone Conserva- 
tives but Reformers, have been chargeable with 
obstrudting the progress of Reason in the name of 
Religion. I am aware that John Knox sandioned 
burning for witchcraft, that in witches John Wesley 
believed, and also rejeded the Copernican system 
as incompatible with belief in the Bible. One 
cannot recall, without a thrill of horror, what has 
been told of the cruel atrocities sandioned by the 
Bible recognition of the existence of devils and 
witchcraft, nor can we shut our eyes to the baneful 
influence of " the letter which kills " over existing 
seds, from which ^^ Wisdom is at one entrance 
quite shut out." 

But is it then excess of faith or self-reliance 
which has led to implicit credence in a book, and 
all therein contained ? We know that of the Bible 
as of all other testimony, Luther maintained, " we 
must be prepared to say, ^this is right, that is 
wrong,' otherwise it is impossible to stand." We 
know that it was with God's (so-called) all-sufficing 
revelation in his hands that Charles Wesley uttered 
the earnest cry, — 
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" O Lord, my God, to me reveal 
Thy new, unutterable name j" 

and in the midst of a Bible-worshipping people, 
that he prayed : — 

*' The world, the Christian world convince 
Of damning unbelief ! " 

Again I would ask, is not the degree of fear in 
men's minds of evil, as a positive essence, the pre- 
cise measure of their want of faith in God as the 
all-prevailing power in the universe ? 

Yet to my mind it was a glorious thing in the 
sixteenth century to believe that Te Deums and 
Masses in honour of a St. Bartholomew Massacre 
were " sacrifices to devils and not to God ;" and 
I would not we should go out of our way to prove 
the " sons of God *' not " without rebuke in the 
midst of crooked and perverse generations," until 
we are quite sure the time past of our lives has 
sufficed for all the sandion we give to cruel and 
debasing superstitions. 

None of these things move me to doubt that 
conscience is as a guide infallibhy that ^* the fruit 
of the Spirit is love." Spinoza's dodtrine of evil 
as negation, Charles Wesley's belief in God as *^Pure, 
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universal love," do but accord with the faith of the 
spiritual mind in all ages. A prayer of the Zenda- 
vesta says : — " Hell shall be destroyed at the resur- 
redion." John saw in vision " death and hell cast 
into the lake of fire ;" and Paul's faith was in 
^^God" as "All in all." 

I cannot leave this subjed without hinting at 
the close, sympathy of genius with piety. Both 
are charafterized by simplicity, self-reliance, 
originality, and humility. If genius is not holy, 
it is at least contrite and unrestful. Its melan- 
choly is — 

"Born of the secret soul's mistrust, 
To feel her fair ethereal wings 
Weigh'd down with vile degraded dust." * 

It looks not " on the things seen and temporal, 
but on the things not seen, which are eternal.'* 

The desire for unity I have already shown as 
met in my view by Christianity, in that it frees 
the soul of man to know the truth, the strongest 
bond of union. 

Any clear insight into the Christianity of the 

• Hood's «« Ode to Melancholy." 
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New Testament gives rise to wonder, that in a 
country where this is at least respefted and pro- 
fessed, the demand for morality, for a union of 
religion and virtue, can have place ; that it should 
ever have been supposed the Gospel asks less of us 
than the law, that spirituality is a feebler power for 
good than moral principle, that Christianity means 
less, not infinitely more, than an observance of the 
Ten Commandments. 

Yet so it has been. Well would it be for us 
could we deny that so it is. But so it must be, as 
long as the promises, the pleasures of religion are 
severed from its great realities. Credulity, and not 
the faith which works by love ; false peace, and 
not the hope which purifies, must charaderize the 
Christian Church, until Doubt shall be welcomed 
as " the Spirit's rising beam," Truth as the only 
"Comforter.'' 

Then, we shall not have to own, as we must do 
now, the justice of the representation given in "Ecce 
Homo" of the "faith" of some persons as "a 
short cut to belief, taken by them when, over- 
whelmed with the difficulties which beset their 
minds, and afraid of damnation, they suddenly 
resolve to strive no longer, but, giving their minds 
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a holiday, to rest content with saying they believe, 
and afting as if they did." 

'^ No inquirer," says Mr. Martineau, *' can fix 
a direcft and clear-sighted gaze towards truth, who 
is casting side-glances all the while on the prospefts 
of his soul." 

This caution is born of fear quite different from 
the fear of error, which we name " fear of God," 
to which, too, Christ appeals, when he says : — 
" Fear him which is able to destroy both body and 
soul in hell." 

It may be asked. How do we know it to be 
different ? One ground for such conclusion is this. 
The man whose belief rests not on Church au- 
thority or tradition, but on internal conviftion ; who, 
moreover, does not appeal for the truth of his 
belief to the number of believers (that argument so 
potent with the multitude), but to the consciences 
of men, must, of necessity, speak his own experi- 
ence, not of the future, but of the past and present; 
of a heaven and hell which he himself has realized, 
and which he knows can be "made manifest" in 
the consciences of those who hear him. The 
superstitious fears with which his childhood was 
impressed must have been surmounted, the future 

o 2 
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punishment attached to doubt by the Religions of 
the World, must have been braved, or ever new 
truth could be held with a firm grasp. 

And when thus held, not suffering but falsehood 
IS the thing feared. That this is counted hell let 
martyrs testify, who to escape it have preferred 
tortures unutterable. Be it remembered, it is of 
James Bainham, the " latitudinarian martyr," that 
the following account is given by Mr. Froude : — 

** He had ventured to assert, that * if a Turk, a Jew, 
or a Saracen do trust in God and keep his law, he is a 
good Christian man* — a conception of Christianity, a 
conception of Protestantism, which we but feebly dare to 
whisper even at the present day. The proceedings against 
him commenced with a demand that he should give up 
his books, and also the names of other barristers with 
whom he was suspedted to have held intercourse. He 
refused, and in consequence his wife was imprisoned, and 
he himself was racked in theTower by order of Sir Thomas 
More. Enfeebled by suffering, he was then brought before 
Stokesly, and terrified by the cold merciless eye of his 
judge, he gave way — not about his friends, but himself: 
he abjured, and was dismissed heartbroken. This was 
on the seventeenth of February. He was only able to 
endure his wretchedness for a month. At the end of it, 
he appeared at a secret meeting of the Christian 
Brothers, in a warehouse in Bow Lane, where he asked 
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forgiveness of God and all the world for what he had 
done y and then went out to take again upon his shoulders 
the heavy burden of the Cross. The following Sunday, 
at the church of St. Augustine, he rose in his seat with 
the fatal English Testament in his hand, and declared 
openly, before all the people, ^ith weeping tears, that he 
had denied God, praying them all to forgive him and 
beware of his weakness ; ' for if I should not return to the 
truth,' he said, ' this word of God would damn me, soul 
and body, at the day of judgment.' And then he prayed 
* every body rather to die than to do as he did, for he 
would not feel such a hell again for all the world's 
good.' " 

Now — his doubts notwithstanding, it scarcely 
can be questioned that Sir Thomas More believed in 
2i future hell — fear of it, possibly, helped to keep 
him to the Pope, " faithful unto death ;" but then, 
from ^' the town of Morality," where we have long 
been told Sir Thomas More "went to church," hell 
was seen largely peopled with pure and holy souls 
like to James Bainham. And what are we^ if such 
"imaginings," impious as "vain," can scare us 
from " the glorious company of prophets and 
apostles," from the "cloud of witnesses!" 

Heaven and Hell are grand inseparable entities 
present to the soul of the spiritual man in all ages ; 
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but in words like these, the telling out of the heart, 
there is no abjeft terror : — 

** O how I fear Thee, Living God, 
With deepest, tenderest fears. 
And worship Thee with trembling hope, 
And penitential tearsJ 



! A ] :^ *:^i ^^ » 



To Christ the "knowledge of the true God" 
was ** eternal life " and happiness, estrangement 
from Him death and misery; and as he realized 
these things he spoke of them, in language no 
stronger than we find used by Plato : — 

** God loves men with a singular affeftion, and created 
them only to render them happy ; but as He is Holiness 
and Justice itself, He makes none happy but those who 
resemble Him in righteousness and holiness, and punishes 
those who have corrupted and debased the sacred cha- 
rafter He had impressed on them by creating them after 
His own Image. * * * The righteous, who have 
been exposed to troubles in this life, are recompensed in 
the other ; and the wicked, who have always enjoyed the 
pleasures of the world, are punished in hell." 

And there are men now living who, while they 
would shrink from these assertions, while to them 
hell, as pidured by Dr. Newman, is simply in- 
conceivable in God's universe, yet " knowing the 
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terror of the Lord persuade men," and are ''made 
manifest in their consciences." To "explain" 
were but a useless effort ; suffice it that such things 
can be and are, and that we would not have them other- 
wise. For it will scarcely be contended that it were 
for man's interest the difference between good and 
evil should come to seem something less than 
infinite. If I am told, philosophy has proved it to 
be so, that Spinoza, who ranks high among philo- 
sophers, proved evil to be only absence of good, 
" the bad, being witliout that Divine love which 
arises from the knowledge of God, and through 
which alone we are called (in respeft of our under- 
standings) His servants, to be but instruments in 
the hand of the artificer, that serve unconsciously, 
and are consumed in their service,"* that in so 
sayingj he is, as Mr. Froude observes, " but stating 
in phLosophical language Paul's view of us, as 
clay in the hands of the potter ;" that such a view, 
lessening responsibility y weakens, or rather stultifies 
contrition; I answer, if the same mind be in us 
which was in Paul, in Socrates, and in Spinoza, it 
will do neither. By Paul, " the servants of sin, 

* Froude's " Short Studies on Great Subjefts," — Spinoza. 
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not free to righteousness" were looked upon as 
" dead ;" by Socrates as in " vile slavery ;" by 
Spinoza as *' the animal afted on by its appetites, or 
the inanimate matter by the laws which bind it ; '* 
and by these men such a condition was thought to 
be so miserable, that bonds, death, poverty, and 
cruel persecution were rather chosen. And be it 
remembered, if, ourselves enslaved, the view of 
such condition shows nothing terrible to us, it is on 
record that sight of himself as morally a slave, 
moved Alcibiades to tears; that under Paul's 
" reasonings," not strong in orthodoxy, but weak 
in heresy, "Felix trembled;" that possibly, had 
we too listened to Paul or Socrates, we might, if 
for one moment only, have risen to a height from 
which our lives should look so low, that \re, too, 
might have been privileged to weep and tremble. 

With regard to the responsibility of man, it 
should be observed, that Christ, not less decidedly 
than Paul, speaks of the " servant of sin " as left 
in a blind condition by a higher power,'* that 
Socrates, in his argument with Protagoras, to prove 
ignorance the cause of sin, thus speaks : — 

♦ Matthew xiii. 1 1 — 1 5. 
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** For I am persuaded, that of all the philosophers there 
is not one to be found who says that men sin voluntarily. 
They all know that those who commit crimes, commit 
them whether they will or not/' 

Here I take Socrates to mean, that as men must 
of necessity choose that which they know to be 
*' most agreeable," did they know virtue to be pre- 
ferable to all other pleasures, they would choose to 
be virtuous: also that men choose vice with a 
divided will ; " the evil which they would not, that 
they do." Virtue, on the contrary, when seen in 
perfeSliony is loved with the whole soul, the true 
self: thus virtue, in the mind of Socrates, is in- 
compatible with self-denial, as it is in the view of 
Spinoza : — 

" Virtue is the power of God in the human soul, and 
that is the exhaustive end of all human desire. The love 
of God is the extinftion of all other loves and desires/* 

He who has attained to this love of God, feels 
that within him " God is working to will and to 
do," that he is " a worker together with God, 
and since ^^ right is the choice of his constitution, 
he finds this " service perfed: freedom." Of the 
*^ laws of Necessity" Plato says : — *' There is nothing 
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but only Virtue that does not acknowledge her 
laws — she is free/* That law which has no fetters 
for the righteous^ Goethe must mean in the line : — 

** Nur das Gesetz kann uns die Freiheit geben." 

Hence it follows that in the eyes of the man " free 
to righteousness," self-denying virtue implies but 
partial emancipation from slavery to sin. When 
himself *' alienated from the life of God through 
Ignorance," or yielding reluctant service to the law, 
he knows his own will was not frecy his own good 
works not without sin. 

But, on the self-same grounds, he who has *' over- 
come the world," and " died to sin," who feels the 
truth has made him free ; is sure that all may 
deny the lower self; be "doers of the Word;" 
may build up charaSteVy strong to defy temptation. 
Hence the spiritual man has ever been " in labours 
more abundant" than other men, to bring all to 
attain their true freedom. He " sows in hope " — a 
hope which would indeed be vain, if but the 
shadow of a doubt existed, that man has power to 
reach the proper state of manhood, in which, 
because God dwells in men, they find His perfedl 
law to be a ** law of liberty." 
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The unwearied questionings and reasonings of 
Socrates show how clearly he recognised the life- 
long power of the soul "to choose," as Plato 
expresses it, " the life she will lead " — 

*' Virtue gives not herself to any but such as know 
how to honou»* her : thus, the fault is in the soul which 
chooses, and God is not to be blamed." 

That Christ felt his near relation to God would 
work out — was a way for — redemption to the 
world, we know. Paul, arguing from his own 
experience, says, even to such men as were Festus 
and Agrippa: — " Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible with you that God should raise the 
dead ? I verily thought I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth."* 

Little capable as I am of knowing the soundness 
of Spinoza's dodrine otherwise than ex scientid 
' intuit ivdy his own acknowledged test, and strongly 
as this assures me that fidelity to conscience is its 
corner-stone, and the key to his noble charafter, 
I can see how, as it has been with Paul's philosophy, 

* I take these, as well as verses 22 and 23 of the same chapter, to 
be a few among the many which I think prove the spiritual con- 
ception of Christ's resurrection entertained by Paul. 
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this doftrine may be perverted into a mischievous 
fatalistic teaching, but that Spinoza looked 
upon " bad men as fulfilling the will of God as 
do the good," he expressly denies, saying, " they 
are not to be compared with them." Moreover, 
(I give his language as epitomised by Mr. Froude) 
he further says : — 

'* While we are governed by outward temptations, by 
the casual pleasures, by the fortunes, or the misfortunes 
of life, * * * we are slaves, * * * in ourselves 
nothing ; * * * so for, on the contrary, as we direft 
our conduft by a grave, clear, and constant knowledge of 
what is really good, so far we are said to aft. — * * * 
we pursue the genuine well-being of our entire nature, 
and that we can always find, and it never disappoints us 
when found. * * * The fulness of God suffices for 
us all ; and he who possesses this good, desires only to 
communicate it to every one, and to make all mankind as 
happy as himself. And again : — * The wise man will 
not speak in society of his neighbour's faults, and sparingly 
of the infirmity of human nature 5 but he will speak 
largely of human virtue, and human power, and of the 
means by which that nature can best be perfecSed, so to 
lead men to put away that fear and aversion with which 
they look on goodness, and learn with relieved hearts to 
love and desire it.* " 

That what is called the "extreme dodrine of 
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grace," as held by true' men, has not induced in- 
difference to right and wrong in themselves, nor 
hopelessness of others, but the dired: contrary, 
will I think, be generally acknowledged. I give 
it as expressed in the Thirteenth Article of the 
Church of England :— 

''Works done before the grace of Christ, and the 
inspiration of his Spirit, are not pleasant to God, foras- 
much as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, neither 
do they make men meet to receive grace, or (as the 
school authors say) deserve grace of congruity: yea, 
rather for that they are not done as God hath willed and 
commanded them to be done, we doubt not but they 
have the nature of sin." 

Now, if by the ** works" here specified, we under- 
stood our painful, Pharisaic efforts to crush our own 
best instinfts, whereby we *' please not God, and 
are contrary to men ;" if the meaning of faith had 
not degenerated from "love of goodness" to 
"belief in testimony;" from confession of con- 
viction, to compromise with a creed ; we might see 
truth embodied in this proposition, more especially 
if by "saving grace" we understand what Spinoza 
means in the following words : — 

" ' I tell you,' says Spinoza, in his letter to Oldenburg, 
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* that it is not necessary for ydur salvation that you should 
believe in Christ according to the flesh; but of that 
eternal son of God, i.^., eternal wisdom of God^ which is 
manifested in all things, but mostly in the human mind, 
and most of all in jfesus Christ, sl very different concep- 
tion must be formed/ " * 

For the above-named ** proposition," thus made 
clear by Spinoza, commends itself to reason and to 
conscience. 

** All things desire life j all things seek for energy and 
fuller and ampler being. The component parts of man, 
his various appetites and passions, are seeking larger 
a£tivity while pursuing each its immoderate indulgence ; 
and it is the primary law of every simple being that it so 
follows what will give it increased vitality. * * * 
The appetites gather power from their several objefts of 
desire ; but the power of the part is the weakness of the 
whole; and man as a collective person gathers life, 
being, and self-mastery only from the absolute good — the 
source of all real good, and truth, and energy — that is, 
God. To know God as far as man can know Him, 
is power, self-government, and peace. And this is virtue, 
and this is blessedness." 

Thus," as Mr. Froude observes, " we are 
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• Lewes's ** Biographical History of Philosophy." — Spinoza. 
From Spinoza^s life, as from his words, I infer that his concep- 
tion of Christ far transcended Goethe's estimate of him as " the 
Divine manifestation of the highest morality." 
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brought round to the old conclusions of theology ; 
and Spinoza protests that it is no new doftrine 
which he is teaching, but that it is one which in 
various dialefts has been believed from the begin- 
ning of the world." I think we all recognise 
truth in the following from Emerson's "Essays": — 

** People represent virtue as a struggle, and take to 
themselves great airs upon their attainments, and the 
question is everywhere vexed, when a noble nature is 
commended, whether the man is not better who strives 
with temptation ? But there is no merit in the matter ; 
either God is there, or He is not there." 

" Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. There is the man and his virtues. 
Men do what is called a good adtion, as some piece of 
courage or charity, much as they would pay a fine in expi- 
ation of daily nonappearance on parade. * * * My 
life should be unique, it should be an alms, a battle, 
a conquest, a medicine." 

We admit, too, a variation in our estimate of 
" the virtues." 

" Many are the virtues which the Romans gained 
with their strift feelings of clanship or pride of country, 
and which the Greeks, after the time of Alexander, lost 
by becoming philosophic citizens of the world." * 

# Sharpe's " History of Egypt," Vol. I. Chap. IX. 
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Not alone history, but common life hints at a 
virtue, other and higher than that which we so 
loudly praise, to which we pay instinftive homage, 
as innocence, originality, simplicity, and independ- 
ence. 

I think I have shown that I take Christ's Gospel 
as *' Life '* to be higher than Law ; Spirituality to 
involve, while it transcends — Morality ; the " Grace 
of God " to mean Free-will to good. And now of 
the Christian Church I would say, that while I 
look on the repression of doubt as the great hin- 
drance to progress and healthy vigour, I would 
most cordially recognise the constant tendency of 
vital Christianity, to cherish that surest sign of life, 
the doubt, however faint, of anything inimical in 
the relations of God with man. 

I know that in the popular theology of Christen- 
dom God is represented as the Father of mankind, 
but does not something of the unjust justice which 
charafterizes the human relation, mark what are 
called the " attributes " of the Divine ? For one 
who " pities," because *^ he knows our frame and 
remembers we are dust," have we not the unrea- 
sonable earthly father, who lays to his child's 
account as blameworthy, evils necessitated by the 
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condition in which he has placed him ? for that 
God who " will abundantly pardon " because His 
ways and thoughts are high above ours, the self- 
seeking parent, in whose eyes not abstract: wrong, 
but slight put on the honour and observance due 
to himself, is the one sin not to be pardoned uncon- 
ditionally ? for the " faithful Creator," who will 
forgive and bless all the created souls " committed 
to Him " simply because He is both ^' faithful and 
just," a father unmindful of the deep responsibility 
he has incurred, ignoring the inalienable claim his 
child has on him, and insisting only on the liberty 
which his position gives him to " do what he will 
with his own?" 

If there be any truth in this suggestion, every 
advance towards a more just and merciful use of 
power, both in the family and in the state, must of 
necessity deepen existing doubt of the views given 
in the popular theology of the great " Father of 
all." 

That pure religion has ever seen in God the soul's 
Friend, that it has come as gospel, or good news to 
men, will not be questioned, nor scarcely that Evan- 
gelicalism has been a " ministry of reconciliation." 

*'Has been," and is, so long as it is God the 
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Saviour whose whisper in the heart is heard as 
" universal love ; " so long as the " Redeemer " is 
seen to be *' the Holy One of Israel ; " *' the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father," himself the 
** Prince of Peace." In other words, so long as 
by the suffering Christ, pleading for entrance into 
the heart of man, is imaged Conscience, the " Light 
of the World : " the Divine within us struggling 
for the mastery — the Spirit striving to bring every 
base thought into subjeftion, to found a reign of 
life and peace, and change the mortal body into a 
*' Living Temple : " so long are the *' Redeemer's 
tears" felt but to manifest the love of God 
towards us; to represent the "Spirit grieved" by 
our resistance whose '^ goodness should lead us to 
repentance." 

But when Christ ceases to be viewed as one 
with conscience — one with those true con- 
vidions — "reproach" for which Moses esteemed 
more than "the treasures of Egypt" — ^when 
Christ's inspirations are not thought of as the 
same with the "spiritual drink," by which the 
Church in the wilderness has in all ages been 
refreshed : when he is viewed as the " Great 
Teacher" rather than the "Word" — as a weak. 
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suffering man rather than the " eternal Wisdom — 
Son of God" — then surely the endurance of the 
Cross, looked at in its vicarious aspeft, can bring 
no reconciling thoughts of God ; can shed no light 
on the origin of evil, on the dark mystery of 
human life. 

Let this refledion come in to explain and justify 
the strong repugnance to consider Christ simply 
as man, ever evinced by persons in whose minds 
conscience and God have both been one in him. 
By them this view is looked upon as "dangerous" — 
and, while fatal to life and godliness, we know it is 
not, injurious to some extent it must be, to their 
conception of Christ's mediation: so regarded it 
would come between the soul and God ; and belie 
the convidion, dating far earlier than the Christian 
era, of a Divine forgiveness, unconditioned^ which 
counts the penitence of the pure will, better than 
perfedl works ; of a Divine forgetfulness, which 
" far removes" — aye, drowns the very memory of 
sin, in the abyss of death and nothingness. 

I would say, too, let us who love to dwell on 
the memory of the man Christ Jesus, seeing in him 
the Divinity of our own human nature, ask our- 
selves if self-denial is all that we can recognize in 

p 2 
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his life and death ? If so, they will not attradb us 
to walk in his steps. Self-crucifixion, self-denial, 
are not in themselves welcome to us, they cannot 
induce a love of virtue, much less a love of God. 
No, nor if they merely procure for others enjoy- 
ments short of the highest, seeing these do not 
satisfy ourselves. Does not our own experience 
say "No" to the following query? — 

•*' Will the whole finance ministers, and upholsterers, 
and confeftioners of modern Europe undertake, in joint- 
stock company, to make one shoe-black happy ? *'* 

Is there not "a tax on everything but virtue? "f 
Is no limit to the worth of facilities for virtue 
suggested by him who testified, " Nothing can 
work me damage except myself; I am never a real 
sufferer but by my own fault ?*' 

" To enjoy," and so " to obey," might be possi- 
ble, were it not that to the sympathetic heart, the 
very air and light come robbed of their sweetness, 
by the knowledge they cannot come to all : were 
it not also for the following consideration : — 

*' The ordinary objefts of desire (says Spinoza) are of 
such a kind that for one man to obtain them is for another 

* Sartor Resartus. f Emerson. 
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to lose them, and this alone would suffice to prove that 
they are not what any man should labour after." 

The words which follow these, " But the fulness 
of God suffices for us all," tell of a blessed life for 
each — for all — worth suffering to attain ; a life no 
man ever yet "lived unto himself;" he who attains 
it becomes "a mediator between God and men." 

*^ To be carnally-minded is death ;" base " affec- 
tions and lusts" are not our true selves ; to be invited 
to seek the solution of our doubts, to cherish our 
best affedlions and best ambitions, our ardent love for 
all things lovely, our reverence for what is worthy ; 
to satisfy our eager longings to be of value to 
the many, of priceless worth to the few, to assert our 
own individuality and give free play to every faculty, 
is not to be invited to self-crucifixion : we are not 
(can we own that we are) called to self denial when 
we are " called to glory and virtue !" 

Not, however, till we know something of the 
"peace and good cheer" of the soul that has 
"overcome the world ;" not till we feel the truth 
to be in us "a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life," shall we make willing and unheeded 
sacrifices for conscience ; and not till then will our 
joy in God be full, our love made perfed, in that 
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while such sacrifices please Him well, we know that 
such and such only are **for the life of the world." 
Then may we recognise the compensations of the 
Cross, the joy which could endure it; when we 
rise to a height from which the world's shame 
shows as it is — contemptible — then may we see 
fear of it changed to " hope of glory," and " things 
impossible to men " compatible with joy in God. 

To those who conceive this joy to have been in 
anticipatiofty I would suggest ; happiness may derive 
from a prospeft of favorable surroundings or an 
indulgence of afFeftions in the future, similar to 
those which have been found to give pleasure in 
the past, but scarcely from the deprivation of all 
these, with but expeded satisfaction in circumstances 
and a state of mind as yet unrealized. If it be 
urged, faith held out to Christ and the first Christians 
the former prospeft, I would ask, how ? 

That from the Apostle Paul, who long before 
his death had risen with Christ, death could take 
nothing but the fear of compromise (the hell of 
the pure conscience) we can understand ; also, how 
he could say, " Where is thy sting ?" Its sting is 
sin. That which shall take away all which a man 
holds dear, and leave him to the flame of Divinity 
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he has vainly tried to quench, must needs be 
dreaded. But how shall death afFedl that which 
lives, moves, and has its being in God, divided 
from Him not even by the outward law, which, 
limiting conscience, is the last stronghold — the 
" strength of sin" or separation ? 
In the estimate of Spinoza : — 

" We are liable to death only as we are passive things, 
and not aftive intelligences; and the more we possess 
such knowledge (of God) and are possessed by it, the 
more entirely the passive is superseded by the aftive, ' so 
that at last the human soul may become of such a nature 
that the portion of it which will pierish with the body in 
comparison with that of it which shall endure, shall be 
insignificant and nullius momentij " 

But, in Emerson's words : — 

''Of immortality the soul, when well employed, is 
incurious. It is so well, that it is sure it will be well. 
* * * Higher than the question of our duration, is the 
question of our deserving. He who would be a great 
soul in the future, must be a great soul now." 

Let the consideration that the worth to the world 
of the great soul ceases not with the mortal life, 
that the sure confidence of Paul, " his labour was 
not in vain," is more than justified, refute the 
charge that aspiration is but self-seeking. I know 
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that concentration on what is within our grasp,' is 
considered by some the thing to be most desired, and 
" resignation to the limits of the possible " a high 
attainment. Of this Dodrine of Renunciation 
Goethe is cited as both exponent and exemplar. 
His life is known to most of us. I will, therefore, 
simply give two inferences I venture to draw from 
it, premising that I am far from thinking of him 
as a " cold and selfish egotist." Apart from 
instances of rare and refined beneficence, * apart, 
too, from Goethe's conception of " exalted bliss " 
in the service of Humanity, I should, with Emer- 
son, " infer his true charity from the account he 
gives to Dr. Eckermann of the way in which he 
spent his fortune." 

" Each bon-mot of mine has cost a purse of gold. Haif- 
a-million of my own money, the fortune I inherited, my 
salary, and the large income derived from my writings 
for fifty years back, have been expended to instruft me 
in what I now know." 

If we think how many of the doings of politi- 
cians, preachers, and philanthropists were better 
left undone, we shall not cavil at a great man 

♦ Lewes's " Life and Works of Goethe." 
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simply because he was not one of these ; and if 
we refled on the worth to mankind of self-culture, 
inferior only to self-consecration, we shall give a 
high place to Goethe among its benefaftors. 

But from his life one inference I draw is this : 
that under the most glorious conditions for " free 
adivity," the soul of man will still sigh for the 
infinite, and attain to no more than resignation to 
the limits of the finite; another, that judging 
his life, as we must all lives, by the moral code of 
the age in which it was lived (a different age from 
that of Socrates or David); it is not for the 
honour nor for the happiness of man that the 
dodrine of renunciation should take t)^<& place of 
that blessed aspiration of which the apostle still 
might testify :— ^^ Every man that hath this hope 
in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure." 

The life of the Jew, Benedict Spinoza, was cha- 
racterized by renunciation of a different order. 
" In the account given of him by a clergyman 
(Mr. Broude informs us), his biographer allows 
that the most malignant scrutiny had failed to 
deted a blemish in his charafter, that except " (the 
grand exception I have noticed as always made in 
disfavour of the spiritual man), "so far as his opinions 
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were blameable, he had lived to outward appearance 
free from fault." This does not raise him above 
the moral standard of his own, perhaps of any age. 
Nor does the fad which Mr. Lewes gives us, that 
he chose to work hard rather than live *' in ignoble 
dependence while all the world had to toil," and 
yet ** could spare somewhat from his scanty pittance 
to relieve the wretched." I do not see in these 
things proof of Mr. Froude's assertion, that ^^ he 
was one of the very best men these modern times 
have seen ;" nor will they account for ^' the affec- 
tion with which he was regarded, which showed 
itself singularly in the endorsement of a trades- 
man's bill, which was sent in to his executors, in 
which he was described as ' M. Spinoza of blessed 
memory.' " 

It is from the following statements I infer cha- 
rafter above the moral standard of the nineteenth, 
as well as of the seventeenth century. 

*' It is invigorating (says Mr. Lewes) to coi^emplate 
Spinoza's life. * * * He refuses to accept the 
belief of another man, he will believe for himself; he 
sees mysteries around him awful, inexplicable, but he 
will accept of no man's explanation. God has given 
him a soul, and with that he will solve the problem or 
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remain without a solution. He leaves the synagogue ; 
he leaves Descartes ; he thinks for himself. * * * 
Dreading his ability and the force of his example, the 
synagogue made him an offer of an annual pension of a 
thousand florins, if he would only consent to be silent, 
and assist from time to time at their ceremonies. Spinoza, 
indignant at such an attempt to palter with his con- 
science, refused it with scorn. * * * Karl Ludwig, 
anxious to secure so illustrious a thinker, offered him the 
vacant chair of philosophy at Heidelberg, which, how- 
ever, Spinoza could not accept, conscious that the phi- 
losophy he would teach was too closely allied to theology 
not to trench on its dogmas, and the ElecSlor had 
expressly stipulated that he should teach nothing which 
could prejudice the established religion, * * * The 
pension offered him, if he would dedicate his next work 
to Louis XIV., he refused, * having no intention of 
dedicating anything to that monarch.* * * * Yet it 
was hard, griping poverty that he endured. * * * 
He was a calm, brave man, he could confront disease 
and death, as he had confronted poverty and persecution." 

I know the stigma of asceticism ever rests on 
the truth-seeker, on one whom both the church 
and the world see to it shall be made to feel him- 
self ^' a stranger and a pilgrim ;" but one scarcely 
needs the information that this man was dis- 
tinguished by "a child-like gaiety." It would 
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indeed be surprising, seeing that in Spinoza we 
may note two of the three credentials of the spiritual 
man, the first of which is Certainty j and the second 
Purity y were the third wanting, which is Blessedness. 
The third and greatest, it can " endure all things," 
because " it hopeth and believeth all things." 

There is a close connection between Joy and 
Purity : we can renounce lower enjoyments for the 
higher, and count our loss great gain. Blessedness, 
one with Love, ever accompanies that Faith with 
which " the heart believes unto righteousness ;" and 
distinguishes it from a belief in Spiritual Beings 
and an unseen world, induced by testimony of 
others, or by arguments addressed to the reason. 

Knowledge of God, so acquired, does not neces- 
sitate love to Him, nor can abundant evidence of 
His goodness, of itself originate in us a love of 
virtue, such as amounts to blessedness. This 
knowledge sounds the same, but in reality is very 
different in its nature as well as in its source, from 
that apprehension of God, which comes to those 
who ''keep the words" of him who spoke the 
Sermon on the Mount, with whom ''the Father" 
still "makes his abode." 

In youth, it may be, that belief in an unseen 
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Power, just, as well as merciful, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, is influential to 
restrain from wrong-doing, since at that period 
there is more vivid realization of the invisible and 
future ; frequently, too, a feebler hold on the seen 
and present. Hence youth is charaderized by 
religious sentiment — a feebler power for good than 
moral principle ; as advancing years, deepening, as 
it is best they should, an interest in the present 
world, too often amply prove. 

When the blessed cares, the weighty responsi- 
bilities, the harassing anxieties of life press heavily, 
a stronger motive than consideration of a future 
world is needed to turn the scale in favour of a 
course of aftion opposed alike to pleasure and to 
policy. Here only fixed principle avails. What 
this can do, let the history of great reformations in 
religion bear witness. In these crises, not the 
young, oftener the middle aged, and sometimes men 
advanced in life, have stood conspicuous as ad- 
herents, martyrs, and even originators of the new 
truth. Faith has had power to overcome the 
conservatism natural to age, and youthful ardour 
has been replaced and surpassed by enthusiasm 
which has enabled men and women to discredit the 
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religious profession and pradice of years. At this 
we shall not wonder, if we consider upon what true 
faith is founded. 

'' If I can be great enough now, to do right and scorn 
eyes, I must have done so much right before, as to 
defend me now. . . . The force of charafter is cumula- 
tive. All the foregone days of virtue work their health 
into this."* 

How forcibly does Christ illustrate this great 
truth : " Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
who built his house upon a rock : and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not, 
for it was founded upon a rock." 

The innocence of childhood is not holiness ; the 
ideality of youth is not spirituality. 

In the opening chapter of " Ecce Homo," the 
secret of religion's power to induce a virtuous life 
is eloquently disclosed. Inj Christ, we are told, 
the Baptist recognized, and " did obeisance to the 
royalty of inward happiness." We find also here 
enunciated the great truth that ^^ moral warmth 

* Emerson. 
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does cleanse/' And this is why "the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation," not only "teaches 
men/' but enables them "to deny worldly lusts, 
and to live soberly and righteously in this present 
world." 

I know that the calm delight of the soul when it 
can say — 

'' I see God's wisdom ruling all, 
And it with joy admire ; 
I see myself among such hopes 
As set my heart' on fire,** 

seems to some incompatible with true knowledge or 
deep feeling of the world's sin and suffering. But 
trust in God is trust for all ; "the uses of adver- 
sity" seen for myself are seen for all; the experience 
that "happiness arises from consistency or coherency 
of charafter," from progress, rather than from moral 
and material conditions, is one fraught with relief 
and hope for all. 

This hope and relief are not diminished by the 
convidion that beings gifted with but the smallest 
power to rise above the condition of the brute, 
who do not use that power, but simply follow the 
lead of instinfts, God-given, as are the instinds of 
the brute, which are " fitted for destruftion," must 
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perish like them^ or (infinitely brighter hope !) will 
come to see their own self-d^radation, and sufier 
therefrom ^' anguish and tribulation," such anguish 
being the sure sign of life — ^the germ of happiness. 
The knowledge that those who are so favoured, it 
may be, by birth and surroundings, as easily to 
conform to the moral code of their time, who yet 
rise above this to an ardent ** love of righteousness 
and hatred of iniquity," are ** anointed with the oil 
of gladness above their fellows," can excite no 
suspidon of unjust choice or election on the part 
of their Creator. 

In my allu^on to the Calvinistic dodrine of 
Grace, I left out of view that element in it which 
so repels the just and generous mind. For my own 
part, I regard all theories of eleAion, whether pre- 
sented in Paul*s Epistles, in different theologies, or 
in the modem philosophy which represents the end 
of creation to be the securing ** the greatest possible 
happiness to the greatest possible number," simply 
as the results arrived at by the mind's endeavour to 
solve the problem offered by inequalities of condi- 
tion and charadler. 

The knowledge of these inequalities does not 
preclude gratitude to God for what seem to us 
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special favours, and it is ungenerous to construe 
simple expressions of gratitude for blessings not 
enjoyed by all, into expressions of satisfaction that 
they are denied to some. 

The peace of God, and a sense of His favour, 
are incompatible with the worship of injustice, no 
less than with indifference to the fate of any of our 
fellow-beings, and we may safely conclude that we 
have mistaken the counterfeit for the reality, where 
we have supposed them to be co-existent. 

Motive for progress is all-important, since, if 
improvement of race is efFefted by improvement 
of calibre, the savage who advances between the 
period of birth and death, serves his own and 
succeeding generations better than the civilized 
man, who, oftener from feeble will than froward 
circumstance, degenerates, or who is in a state of 
mental and moral stagnation. 

Mental indolence and moral cowardice are not 
apparently so injurious to the well-being of society as 
are the lowest forms of vice and bold lawlessness, but 
they may eventually prove more harmful. 

The lowest forms of vice bring their own punish- 
ment. Suffering has a purifying tendency ; more- 
over, it attracts benevolence, and with it elevating 
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influences ; but mental indolence of a certain kind, 
is conducive to a prosperity strong to repel the 
holiest influences. 

Brute violence and bold lawlessness manifest 
energies which it is the interest of society to divert 
into right channels ; but moral cowardice, resulting 
in compromise, is too favourable to vested interests 
not to be flattered into calm security, until at last 
it is found that nature will not endure stagnation, 
that standing water is fertile in a lower life which 
creeps, while it exhales an atmosphere noxious to 
all higher organizations. 

I believe it to be the glory of man that he knows 
self-discontent; I believe one strong motive for 
progress to be his desire for self-reconciliation ; and 
I trust I have made it clear that by reconciliation 
with God I mean self-reconciliation — the recognition 
that my God-given nature is virtuous, that my 
spiritual self is righteous, that it is my own con- 
science which didates a just, true, and holy law, 
and which can be satisfied, propitiated, appeased by 
nothing less than a will undivided in its allegiance 
to virtue, simply because I was " created after God 
in righteousness and true holiness.'' 

For " No man hath seen God at any time." I 
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do not believe in any outward manifestation of God 
by miracle, nor in the proclamation of a perfedl law 
by the ministration of angels in any period of the 
world's history. I conclude that we to-day can and 
ought to rise to the conception of a holy God and of 
a perfedl law, because this conception has had its 
origin in the conscience of mankind ; while universal 
history, with its long catalogue of sacrifices, supersti- 
tions, and varied forms of will- worship by which man 
has attempted self-reconciliation, proves the great 
fad, that these " could not make them that did the 
service perfed:, as pertaining to the conscience." 

But Evangelicalism insisted on the inherent de- 
pravity of our nature. How then was it ever a 
"ministry of reconciliation?" Simply in that it 
proclaimed the willingness of the Creator to change 
natural inclinations ; and I fully believe in conver- 
sions which did result in a supreme love of goodness, 
only I do not suppose that there had been a change 
of nature. I conclude that in whatever way the 
experience might be worded, there had been a return 
to the condition of the child before it has learned to 
parry self-blame, with this important gain over the 
child, that to the will had been added power to obey, 
that "the best had beqome the strongest too." 

(^2 
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I am well aware that love of goodness, and the 
consciousness of an inherent righteousness which 
hates and disowns the sins of the lower self, were, 
in evangelical language, " love of Christ " and 
" trust in his righteousness ;" that not conscience, 
but the Spirit of God, was spoken of as the guide 
whose leading was infallible ; but I contend that the 
use of metaphor could no way alter the plain fadls of 
an experience common to believers in all ages ; to 
which, I believe, all religions owe their origin. 

With respedl to conversion, I know that so clear 
is the consciousness that a desire for goodness when 
deep J is met by power which changes a A^^-hearted 
love of right into a whole-ht^irttd choice of suffering 
rather than of sin, that I am not surprised such 
influence should in times past have been confessed to 
as sudden and miraculous. It brings proof of God's 
existence and of His charader, transcending in worth 
all miracles that have as yet gained credence in the 
world — yet can it not be said to change that in- 
clination which itself prompts the prayer, " Incline 
my heart to keep Thy law." 

"^«/ aime le Hen, I' aura;'' in the room of 
partial virtues, now dominant and now dethroned, 
if we truly desire it, conscience will take great power 

/ 
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and reign within us. Lord of all, instating Love, 
Truth, and Purity. Then shall we know it as 
God's Holy Spirit, then shall we feel that 

'* Every virtue we possess, 
And every conflidl won, 
And every thought of holiness, 

Are His alone." 

" Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
ofFend in one point, he is guilty of all." If I can 
willingly disobey in one particular, if I can recall 
such disobedience without contrition for my sin (not 
for its consequences), then is it clear that my conscience y 
which proclaims a perfedl law, does not within me 
reign supreme, that my ideal is still imperfedt, that it 
is not — God. And so it comes that to the religious 
mind " the question never is, what we have done or 
forborne, but at whose command we have done or 
forborne it,"* — that it would have us cry, 

" O Living Will, that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual Rock, 

Flow through our deeds, and make them pure, 
That we may lift from out of dust, 
A voice as unto Him that hears." f 

* Emeison. t " In Mcmoriam." 
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I have spoken of conscience as the diftator 
of a perfedl law. I must think the first word of 
that inward monitor, which to the child says, 
** Thou shalt obey," is to that child no less than 
*' the first great commandment," which enjoins obe- 
dience to the parent and to superior powers, till 
their commands are known to contravene the rest of 
the moral law, when conscience, if listened for ^ will 
be heard just as imperatively commanding dis- 
obedience. 

And are not the remaining five commandments 
of the moral law included in this one : " All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them ? " Must we not believe 
that the child of a heathen, so soon as it feels harm 
done to itself ^j injustice, is conscious of self-blame 
when unprovoked it inflifts like injury upon anothe^^ 
Unconscious violation of these two commands of 
conscience, such as is involved in idol-worship or in 
afts of theft committed at the bidding and example 
of a parent, is not transgression, it is conformity 
with the perfeft law, which commands obedience 
to the earthly, and reverence for the heavenly 
Parent. 

" Do thyself no harm." " Hurt not thy neigh- 
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hour." Have not these precepts " gone out into 
all the earth ? " Is there " speech or language 
where these voices are not heard?" Everywhere 
does nature punish transgressions of her laws, and 
everywhere, do I believe, that conscience punishes 
the first aft of disobedience with shame, with 

i partial blindness, with death to self-satisfaftion — all 
which are included in the consciousness of sin. 

j But what is sin ? The word is derived from the 

I Saxon verb siindeny to sunder, but I cannot be sun- 
dered from a whole of which I never formed a part. 
The statement of sin is therefore not the vilification^ 

\ it is the glorification of human nature; the con- 
sciousness of sin is the awakened consciousness of a 
spiritual nature within us, whose very "life is 

j righteousness," whose light he that has once seen to 
his shame, may come to see again as " the glory of 

I the Lord risen upon him." 

That so it has been, let real, well-verified con- 
versions among the heathen testify, where the 
awakening of conscience has not been followed by 
the display of individual virtues, the slow growth 
of civilization, but by " the fruit of the Spirit, in 
all goodness and righteousness and truth." Cruelty 
and lawlessness have been exchanged for gentleness. 
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for a willingness to suffer rather than to do injustice, 
while craft has been supplanted by a faithfulness to 
personal conviftion in the face of danger and of 
death, which puts to shame our plausible, but most 
unworthy compromises. 

If these conversions have been miraculous in 
the sense of being effedled by a change of nature, 
they prove nothing for my argument ; but if not, I 
do think they go far to prove that the spiritual 
nature, when quickened, will ever show itself to be 
a holy nature, that to man everywhere it may be 
safely said — 

'' This above all — to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

That from a very early age we are not true to 
ourselves we shall all acknowledge, while if we first 
consider the large demand made by the better self, 
and then the strength of " the desires of flesh and 
mind" urging inordinate self-seeking, the feebler 
self-protedive power of man (as compared with the 
brute creation) which generates fierce passions, envy 
and anger, with craft and cruelty — the weapons of 
the weak ; if we consider how these are by example 
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and communication aggravated, we shall wonder 
that the spirit ever attains the mastery; ever turns 
man from evil ways, and subdues his rebellious 
inclinations. 

Could we recall our own first self-accusing 
thoughts, we should find them consoled by poor 
Gretchen's self-excusing plea: 

'' Doch — alles was dazu mich trieb, 
Gott ! war so gut ! ach war so lieb ! " 

Men need all the restraints of law upon their lower 
passions, the education, or "leading out" of all 
their higher faculties, to induce virtue of an order 
inferior to that of George Herbert's " honest man," 
of whom he says : 

'^ The sun to others writeth laws, 
And is their virtue, virtue is his sun.'* 

Evil means fally and wickedness, decline ^ and here 
and there in poetry we find expression given to a 
consciousness of decline in purity of thought and 
clearness of intuition : 



cc 



Happy those early days when I 
Shined in my angel infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race ; 
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Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love ; 
And looking back, at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound ; 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense ; 
But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.*'* 

In the popular theology, however, the child's 
estate of innocency, in which the rebuking voice of 
conscience is heard with shame, as "the voice of 
the Lord God," is represented as a state enjoyed by 
the first man, or Adam, only. 

Were we not so familiar with this view, it would, 
I think, occur to us to ask why we presuppose 
any superiority, any greater purity of will than is 
given at birth to our children, in a person whose 

• Henry Vaughan, 1651. 
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conduft, as recorded, is precisely the condudl 
observable in every child ? 

Granted, that Adam's natural instinfts are sup- 
posed pure, so are those of our children, and but that 

** Heaven kindly gave our blood a moral flow," 

might be indulged with entire self-satisfaftion. 
Grant that our children do not obey that high call 
which demands that each desire shall be gratified 
only within the limits of the law, that, on the con- 
trary, they unbelievingly mistrust the better self, 
and seek enjoyment in separate, wilful independ- 
ence, craving a partial good, and choosing know- 
ledge of it rather than wisdom and holiness, is it on 
record that Adam did otherwise ? 

Grant that his sin awakened in him abjedt fear of 
God, the loss of self-satisfaftion, "loss of Paradise," 
so is it with our children ; while, could we regard this 
record as history and not as a mythical representation, 
we might objeft that many children would not quite 
so readily cast the blame of a discovered fault upon 
a weaker and a loving friend. 

In the sixth chapter of Genesis we are told that 
" God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth," and the recorder of this fadl seems to 
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think that God's " Spirit " had ceased '^ to strive 
with man;" and so it surely would be, were we 
conscious of no desire to rise, had we no voice within 
us which we may safely trust ; for our disobedience 
has brought upon us ** partial blindness." We 
may not lack the power to read the letter of the 
law laid down for us, but I must think we often fail 
to detedl that the signature, which alone makes it 
binding, is not the sign-manual of Divinity but a 
forgery. In this we may and often do mistake, 
and the error is fatal which mistakes false dodlrines 
of men for oracles of God. That law, sandlioned 
by conscience in childhood, speaks with authority — 
hence we fear to mistrust or disobey it, yet who 
among the numerous interpreters of our best law, 
the Bible, shall assure us that his version is the 
corredl one ? Before concluding that we are left 
without " a sure word," let us test the validity of the 
objecfbions brought to prove that conscience, though 
called "the voice of God," is not a guide which 
followed, will infallibly lead to faith in Him as a just 
God, and to "love which is the fulfilling of the law." 
One of these is, that among some nations it 
makes and sandions unjust laws. Another, that in 
varying climes and circumstances there is variety of 
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estimate as to vice and virtue. A third, that the 
religions of the world seem to bear witness that 
conscience has sandioned theft, lying, murder, in 
Africans, Hindoos, and also in Greeks and Romans; 
that of "the Gentiles," Anglo-Saxons only do "show 
the work of the law written in their hearts." 

Now if it be the case that among men in their 
nonage everywhere, law is another name for 
tyranny, is not the sandion given by conscience to 
obedience, founded on the prestige of Patriarchal 
rule, which is Heaven-ordained, or upon the 
acknowledged right of physical, intellectual, or 
moral superiority ? Where neither of these exists, 
is it not found that conscience sanations rebellion? 

During his bitter sufferings in America, con- 
science was to the negro slave his best friend, bearing 
witness to the truth of that " Word " (too often 
wrested by the original possessors to their own 
destruftion) which reveals God as the friend of 
the slave and the foe of the oppressor. Creator of 
them both, yet conceived of as only enduring " with 
much long-suffering vessels of wrath,"* filled with 
hate and pride, unpurified by love, which alone 

• Rom. ix. 17, 21. 
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makes of man " a vessel unto honour, sandlified 
and meet for the Master's use."* 

Now, in this Bible there are statements which 
give colour to quiet submission to an unjust rule, 
yet from these would it be an unfair conclusion 
that the Bible sanctions theoretically alike justice 
and injustice. Is it not then, I ask, still more 
unfair to conclude that conscience, the mouth-piece 
of the moral law, because it seems silent in the 
oppressor, sandions his lawlessness ? 

Theodore Parker, led by its light, waged life- 
long war against the sin of slavery in his country- 
men. Can we believe that same light showed it to 
others of them as no sin ? — need we believe it, when 
we know that custom and every worldly interest 
favoured the following of a religious light which 
was not that of conscience ? 

For individuals born under unjust systems and 
institutions let us make all the allowances we have to 
make for ourselves and for our worthiest friends 
more favourably circumstanced. Let us suppose 
that custom rules the daily life, that, except in rare 
moments, conscience is not enquired of concerning 
the nature of the calling, the practices, nor even of 

* 2 Tim. ii. ii. 
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the principles, inherited as is the soil ; let us hope 
that power is wanting to better a bad state of 
things ; let us believe that conscience — when aroused 
it speaks too loudly not to be heard — is partially 
appeased by efforts made to do the best that can be 
done under the circumstances, but never let us, 
misled by a most spurious " charity," imagine that 
systems originating in theft and violence, perpetuated 
by cruelty and falsehood, ever obtain sandlion from 
conscience in the breast of any man. Rather let us 
take heed lest continued indifference to its high calls 
bring on such dimness of the moral sense, that we 
come to see wrong as " not so wrong," and to mistake 
our convenient opinions for conscientious conviffions. 

I am aware that to pradices sanctioned in the 
patriarchal and in later ages, prevailing too in 
modern times in less civilized communities, we give 
the name of vices ; but is not this because under the 
restraints needed in a more artificial state of society, 
practices once allowable become violations of that law 
of " love which worketh no ill to his neighbour ?" 

Vice and sin I have not taken to. mean always 
the same thing, or I should not elsewhere have 
suggested that a " horror of vicious thoughts " 
may not be " an exhaustive definition of holiness." 
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But if it be true that " on the simple virtues of 
honesty and veracity is built all that is great in 
human charafter," surely it behoves us who, as a 
people, " are confident that we are guides of the 
blind, a light of them which are in darkness, 
instructors of the foolish, teachers of babes, who 
have the form of knowledge and of the truth in the 
law,'' to look a little deeper below the surface. 

Are not his good name and his skill things as 
precious to the possessor as his money, which it is 
not convenient to us to steal ? 

Is not the effort we make to hide, under certain 
circumstances, our real charafter and opinions, an 
attempt to obtain respeSl and credit under false 
pretences ? 

Is not a frank confession of our faults, or a clear 
and corredt statement of our views and sentiments 
on the most important subjeds, when occasion 
calls for such confession and statement, as essential 
to common faith and honesty as is mere verbal 
accuracy in trifling matters where falsification would 
prove to us injurious ? 

Scandalized as we are by the rudeness and laxity, 
seemingly unrebuked by conscience in earlier ages 
and in foreign countries in our day, let us acknow- 
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ledge that there is amongst ourselves a species of 
dishonesty allowed (may I not say, hallowed?) 
which must look very much like lying to an 
unsophisticated mind. 

Say that we have in our New Testament a " law 
of love" unknown as law to other nations, "which 
of us keepeth it?" Is not resentment of injuries 
the same, whether by word or blow? Does not 
that law which bids us ^[ give alms," forbid us also 
to " lay up for ourselves treasures on earth ?" 

Say that we boast a pure religion, which does 
not seek by sacrifices to appease conscience, does 
not the common creed clearly acknowledge the 
need of another sacrifice than that of the individual 
will ? is not trust in that other sacrifice supposed 
better in the sight of God than obedience ? does 
not the common worship resemble that used by 
the heathens in its "vain repetitions?" 

For myself, I am but too thankful to believe 
that there is only colour and not sanction given in 
the Bible to the theology which is pronounced 
among us "orthodox." I only ask that before we 
conclude that conscience has spoken falsely of God 
to other nations we should trace pagan religions to 
their origin, and judge them, not by the supersti- 

R 
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tions which are fast hastening their decay, but by 
those truthful utterances by means of which alone 
they took such deep root in the hiiman mind, and 
ages before our eyes saw light, must, I conceive, 
have brought forth leaves and fruit which were for 
healing, sustenance, and seed — aiding, not hindering, 
love, purity, and progress. 

From various sources I obtain the following 
information respefting the sacred books of the 
Hindoos and Persians : — 

** Veda (from the Sanscrit root vtd^ ^ to know') means 
the sum of all knowledge ; or, according to another 
etymology, the knowledge which contains the evidence 
of its truth within itself — that is, revelation, * * * To 
these books (the Vedas) of their Scripture the Hindus 
attach the greatest sanftity : they ascribe to them the 
highest antiquity. * * * It seems, however, that the date 
now generally assigned to the Vedas is between the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries before our era. * * * 
The Rigveda Sanhita contains the sacred line, which is 
declared to be the most divine. ^ Let us meditate on the 
adorable light of the Divine Ruler (Savitri, * the sun'), 
may it guide our intellefts.' It is of the greatest import- 
ance, and occurs in various forms in most of the works 
which constitute the body of Hindu theology. It is 
continually brought forward as a proof of the monotheism 
of the Vedas, and as such it may well be taken, since all 
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the commentators agree that ic is not the visible material 
sun which is meant by the word Savitri, but that divine 
light which illumines all, delights all, from which all 
proceed, to which all must return, and which alone can 
irradiate our intelle£ts. 

** The Taittiriya Aran ya contains le£tures. The sub- 
je<ft of the seventh and eighth is the nature of Brahma 
(the universal soul), and it is carried on in a kind of 
dialogue between Varun'a and his son Bhrigu, who is 
desirous of knowing the mighty mystery. However, the 
first definition of Brahma only misleads him : for when 
the youthful inquirer heard from his father that Brahma 
was that from whence all beings are produced, — that by 
which they live, he concluded that Brahma must be food. 
His next step in his advancement towards truth was that 
Brahma was breath. This however did not satisfy him : 
his father tells him that Brahma is profound meditation, 
and this makes him think that intelledb was what he 
sought. He then guesses that Ananda or ^ felicity' is 
Brahma, and here he stops. * * * Two points, very 
material for the right understanding of the ancient religion 
of the Hindus, in this Veda receive a satisia£tory solu- 
tion. These are the AsVamedha, or * the sacrifice of 
the horse ;' and the Purushamedha, or ^ the sacrifice of 
man.' The sacrifice of the horse, for which the Veda 
itself declares that * whosoever performs it conquers all 
worlds, overcomes death, expiates sins, atones for sacri- 
lege,' is an institution which has given rise to many 
doubts as to the purity of the original religion of the 
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Hindus, but which if really attended with bloodshed 
would be entirely eclipsed by the abomination of a human 
sacrifice; and we think it right to free the sages who 
framed the early traditions of India into a consistent 
religion from so grievous an aspersion. * * * When wc 
come to the Veda itself we find that though this cere- 
mony is called ^ the sacrifice of the horse,' six hundred 
and nine animals of various kinds are made &st, and after 
certain prayers have been recited are let loose without 
injury. "^ * * Again it appears that the Purushamedha 
also was not the real sacrifice of a man, but that a 
hundred and eighty-five men are bound to eleven posts; 
and after a hymn has been recited these human vi£Hms 
are liberated unhurt, and oblations of butter are made on 
the sacrificial fire. There is no doubt that a belief in 
the self-immolation of Brahma for the purpose of creating 
the world, and for its benefit, gave rise to an imposing 
ceremony for its commemoration. This then may be 
fairly taken as the origin of the two famous sacrifices. 
By a false interpretation of the name, and this is but too 
frequently the case when old institutions fall into disuse, 
when the language in which they are prescribed is for- 
gotten, and when the nations for which they were intended 
have suffered both physical and moral degradation, by 
putting a wrong construftion on words which were plain 
enough when the good was understood and valued, the 
modern abominations of bloody sacrifices to K&li, pre- 
meditated murder of men by Thugs, and the real sacrifice 
of a horse, may certainly have originated. We shall con- 
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elude with the following texts of the Veda. *Thc 
Purushamedha, the As'wa, and the Gomedha are sym- 
bolical sacrifices. We slaughter no viftim, we use no 
sacrificial stake, we worship by the repetition of sacred 
verses.' * * * The Samaveda (from the root sho^ con- 
vertible into s&, and signifying 'to destroy,' the derivative 
is expounded as something * which destroys sin:*) entirely 
relates to the moon-plant sacrifice. * * * It has been 
three times performed within the boundaries of the 
Mahratta country since its occupation by the English, 
and doubtless accompanied with excesses of all kinds, 
and rites which would show how little they understood 
the sanftity of this sacrifice, to which they cling from 
their innate reverence for every ancient institution, how- 
ever degenerate and unmeaning it may have become. 
For what else is this a£t of drinking the soma-juice but a 
kind of sacrament, by means of which union with the 
Creator may be obtained ? or rather, it is the great sacra- 
ment of purification which admits of reconciliation with 
Brahma, whose self-immolation cannot be forgotten. * ♦ * 
In the Kena we find a curious passage, stating that the 
true knowledge of Brahma is not to be obtained by 
knowledge, or understanding, but by faith. ♦ * * Through- 
out the Vedas there runs a strong vein of belief in the 
fall of man, who though he had received his own exist- 
ence through the self-immolation of the Creator, and was 
originally part of Him, had lost his primaeval purity, to 
recover which sacrifices of various kinds were ordained in 
imitation of the great^ original, and universal sacrifice." 
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" Vishn'u (from vis^ ^to enter/ or 'to pervade') occu- 
pies the second place in the Trimurtti, or Triad of the 
Hindus ; but it is evident that the forms under which 
Vishn'u is now worshipped in India are far from being 
authorized by the ancient Scriptures of the Hindus."* 

"Zend-Avesta, or the ^living wordj is the name given 
to the sacred books of the Parsees, which are usually 
attributed to Zoroaster, born about 589 B.C. 

'^ He taught that God existed from all eternity. There 
were, he affirmed, two principles in the universe — good 
and evil ; the one was termed Ormuzd, the other 
Ariman. But the power of good alone was eternal, and 
must ultimately prevail. Light was the type of the good 
spirit, darkness of the evil spirit. Ormuzd himself said 
to Zoroaster, * Teach the nations that my light is hidden 
under all that shines. Whenever you turn your face to 
the light Ariman will be seen to fly. In this world there 
is nothing superior to light.' " * 

I am indebted to a private source for the follow- 
ing translations : — 

** I, Vishnou, am the most high God, Creator of the 
world, and of the man-world ; and although in my own 
nature I am exempt from liability to birth or death, and 
am Lord of all created things, yet as often as in the 
world virtue is enfeebled and vice and injustice prevail, 
so often do I become manifest, and am revealed from age 
to age, to save the just, to destroy the guilty, and to 

* Knight's " Penny Cyclopaedia/' 
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reassure the faltering steps of virtue. He who acknow- 
ledges me as even so, doth not on quitting this mortal 
form enter into another, for he entereth into me, being 
purified by the power of my wisdom. I help those who 
walk in my path even as they serve me." 

Prayer from the Zend-Avesta]: — 

'^Hurt not thy neighbour, be not wrathful, do not 
evil from shame ; fall not into avarice, nor violence, nor 
envy, nor pride ; answer gently thine enemy. The pro- 
crastination of a good aflion is a sin. There are those 
who love not to give ; the place which awaits them is 
below. O Thou, who dwellest in primaeval light, glory, 
happiness, and intelligence, absolute master of all excel- 
lent, pure, and holy beings, Ormuzd, Lord of light in 
Heaven, make me perfedt ; give me a holiness which 
nothing can shake, in my adlions and in my words; give 
me the power to do that good which I desire. I pray 
Thee, O Ormuzd, that the wicked become believers, 
that they be henceforth without sin. I believe in God 
and in his law. Hell shall be destroyed at the resurrec- 
tion, I am resolved to do right. Come to my help, O 
Ormuzd !" 

It is recorded of Zoroaster, that in his retirement 
the will of the Supreme Being was miraculously 
made known to him. The earliest prayers in the 
Vedas, which are adjudged to be of high antiquity, 
and which, though petitions for earthly good, have 
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great poetical beauty, are believed by the Hindoos 
to be sacred words revealed to the writers, though 
the names of the saints who composed them are 
appended ; while throughout these books we are 
told much that is childish, unmoral and incredible 
is mixed up with sublime allegorical representation. 

In all these characteristics I see a resemblance to 
the earliest records in our own Old Testament, 
from which I think it must be owned there are 
many things constantly "read for edification," 
which are yet childishy unmoraly and incredible. 

Not for this reason are they without interest for 
us: we recognize the fears, the beliefs, the wishes of 
the child, as different from those of the man ; but 
earnestness and aspiration are graces in them both. 

The credentials of spiritual religion, certainty, 
purity, and blessedness I find in these "oracles'* 
of the chosen souls among the Gentiles as well as 
in the writings of the Hebrew prophets; their 
monotheism implies supremacy of conscience; their 
all-important recognition of man as a sinner in- 
volves the conception of God's Spirit dwelling in 
him in another and a holier sense than is acknow- 
ledged by the philosophic Pantheist, while the 
expressed convidion that "without a knowledge 
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of the one Supreme Spirit the religious worshipper 
can reap only distress by his austerities ;" that only 
by the *^ self-immolation" of flesh to spirit can he 
share the life of his Creator, and " obtain beati- 
tude ;" reveals a hold on the great truth not always 
grasped by Christian theologians and moralists; 
that man cantnot " put away sin " by any other sacri- 
fice than this " sacrifice of himself." 

That the possessors of these oracles while yet 
unfavoured by the literature, teaching, and example 
of English Christians did " approve the things that 
are more excellent" we may find evidence in the 
charming dramatic Indian poem, called Sdkoontala; 
or, " The Lost Ring," the author of which lived 
in the century preceding the Christian era. 

Here are descriptions of the good king and his 
people's, duties and charafter : — 

" His subjefts are his children ; through the day, 
Like a fond father, to supply their wants 
Incessantly he labours : wearied now, 
The monarch seeks seclusion and repose. 
E'en as the prince of elephants defies 
The sun's fierce heat, and leads the fainting herd 
To verdant pastures, ere his way-worn limbs 
He yields to rest beneath the cooling shade/' 
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*' Honour to him who labours day by day 
For the world's weal, forgetful of his own. 
Like some tall tree that with its stately head 
Endures the solar beam, while underneath 
It yields refreshing shelter to the weary." 



cc 



'Tis true the monarch lacks no royal grace, 
Nor ever swerves from justice ; true his people, ' 
Yea, such as in life's humblest walks are found. 
Refrain from evil courses j" * * * * 

The following is pronounced by the listeners to 
be "an excellent compendium of every wife's 
duties :'' — 

" When thou reachest thy husband's palace^ and art 
admitted into his family, 
Honour thy betters ; ever be respectful 
To those above thee ; be patient and submissive. 
Be to thy menials courteous, and to all 
Placed under thee considerate and kind. 
Be never self-indulgent, but avoid 
Excess in pleasure ; and when fortune smiles 
Be not puffed up. Thus to thy husband's house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a curse. 
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But what in our day is the charafter of the 
popular religion of India ? 

*' A system long since corrupted into a wretched poly- 
theism ; a compost of all that is grotesque, and horrible. 
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and absurd ; in which an innumerable crew of gods and 
goddesses are worshipped, to use the words of a com- 
petent judge, ' in a ritual inexpressibly silly, where not 
cruel, and not to be matched for complex multiplicity by 
all the tracks of noxious and loathsome reptiles at this 
hour crawling and wriggling in the purlieus of all the 
pagodas of Hindostan.* " * 

This testimony does not afFeft my estimate of 
the original purity of the Hindoo religion. From 
history we learn that in the sixteenth century " the 
Mass meant" falsehood, idolatry, and sanction for 
the violation of every precept of the moral law. 
Yet did that Mass originally mean nothing less than 
a reasonable service rendered to the Creator by an 
offering like to Christ's ; it symbolized the sacrifice 
ever called for from the "holy and harmless," from 
all who would keep themselves " undefiled." Yes; 
in the beginning the eating of " the unleavened 
bread" by Christ's disciples meant " sincerity and 
truth," meant nothing less than a declaration that 
" as God is so is man in this world ! " 

I do not think we need go far to find the cause 
of such tendency to degeneration. One. glance at 
our own first efforts as children to "make amends" 

* Chambers's Miscellany of Trails, " Hindoo Superstitions.'* 
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for rather than own we were sorry for wrong- 
doing: one glance at our after efforts to restore 
self-satisfaftion by the sacrifice of time, of natural 
feeling, and of reason " to do God service" rather 
than by truth-speaking, truth-seeking, and right 
doing to keep conscience clear, will throw much 
light on the world-wide doftrine and praftice of 
sacrifices ; on the universal tendency to substitute 
the ritualistic for the spiritual in reUgion. 

But I would ask — is it a reverential estimate of 
the modern Hindoo which prompts the suggestion 
that a superstition which has overlaid and obscured 
the sublime truths of his religion nevertheless com- 
mends itself to his conscience? that to his subtle 
intelleft no doubt suggests itself: that amidst these 
false words and "dead works" of priest and people 
no thought arises of a " living and true God ?" 

If we may suppose that among those not yet 
" enlightened by European culture " there are mul- 
titudes of Hindoos to whom their religion is the 
serious business as well as the chief diversion of 
their lives; that danger to spiritual as well as to 
temporal interests is feared by them if they abandon 
its observances ; what is this but to suppose they 
are "in bondage to their law," and that because 
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conscience though a light is not a "life in them;'* 
that so their own " living word " is a dead letter ; 
not being free they do not " know the truth," self- 
evident though it be, which is contained in their own 
revelation ? 

And is not this the relation in which the con- 
science stands in all ages everywhere to superstition ? 
Does the confession of Paul, so often quoted as 
evidence, that we may be conscientiously superstitious ^ 
amount to more than his oft-repeated assertions that 
ritualistic Jews were men " blinded in part," who 
might " obtain mercy," " if they did not abide in 
unbelief,'* as all criminals, repenting, obtain it ; 
because they have not sinned " voluntarily," but, 
as regards the best wisdom, '^ ignorantly ?" 

" I verily thought with myself that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth." Can we Relieve that Paul's " thoughts" 
were untroubled by doubts, misgivings, pricks of 
conscience ? that as a persecutor of good men he 
was wholly true to himself? Was he not rather a 
slave to the law ? and did he not afterwards come 
to see such slavery as his " chief sin ? " 

Philip the Second of Spain it is, I know, all but 
impossible to pifture to ourselves as he once was — 
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a child, innocent of Church and State-craft ; but of 
the Apostle Paul we can conceive as an ingenuous 
boy, who would have been shocked at the stoning 
of a man " whose face all that looked on him stead- 
fastly saw as it had been the face of an angel." 

In the Epistle to the Romans, Paul speaks of a 
time when his self-reliance had not " died." " I 
was alive without the law once." Doubtless, the 
main reason why the " commandment " could do no 
more than make " s\n exceeding sinful " (show vice 
as sin) was, that so long as the desires of the flesh 
are stronger than those of the spirit, the discipline 
of the law alienates us from its Author ; but in 
other Epistles Paul brings to light a second element 
of weakness in the Jewish law. He speaks of" tradi- 
tions, commandments, anddodrines of men ; "alludes 
to *^ will-worship " and "ordinances" as " rudiments 
of the world;" to "holy days and Sabbaths*' as 
*^ shadows;" while does not his declaration that by 
the Cross of Christ " the enmity " to God occa- 
sioned by these things was "slain," intimate that 
Paul realized the law as " holy, just, and good," in 
relation to man's shortcomings, but imperfeft in its 
representations of God's commands and character, 
else by it none could have judged that Christ and 
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Stephen " ought to die ?" It is clear that to Paul, 
as to uSy the voice of law was not always the voice 
of God, that Church authority in his day, as well as 
in later times, might represent " spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places." But these ordinances, com- 
mandments, and false doftrines of priests, not only 
"pleased not God," but were "contrary to the 
consciences of inen ;" and herein lay the weakness 
of the Jewish law " through the flesh." We eat 
and drink, not because we are told we ought to do 
so, but because we enjoy our food : our spirits, 
too, hunger and thirst ; but the doftrines given to 
us fail (as God's moral law never fails) to " delight 
us," because they do not approve themselves to 
reason and conscience. Well is it for those who 
are not by them alienated from God — made 
" enemies thereby" — seeing it is in the nature of 
things that the lower passions should *^ take occa- 
sion by these commandments to deceive us " into 
thinking we hate goodness ^ and so to "kill" that 
self-trust which prompted Paul's bold assertion as 
to his past wrong-doing, " It is no more I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me." • 

May I not venture to assert that many of us 
have feared to question the truth of dodrines 
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which, nevertheless, have alienated us from faith in 
God, and from a reverential love for man ? Has 
it not been so with the view given to us of our- 
selves as spiritually so disadvantaged from our birth 
by Adam's disobedience that though we must and 
do forgive trespasses against ourselves, yet, never- 
theless, had not Christ died for us, God could not 
justly have forgiven our sins, though we confessed, 
repented of, and desired to forsake them ; n^y more, 
that unless we could believe Christ had so died, 
we must be left in sin, a prey to remorseful 
misery for ever and for ever ! 

I have denred to do justice to the " scheme of 
salvation," which till so late as the end of the last 
century did extensively in the religious mind, obviate 
objections to this scheme of creation ; but, I believe 
that insurmountable are the difficulties in the way 
of a general acceptance of evangelical dogmas and 
metaphors in this century. 

Philosophy, History, and Eastern travel have 
brought nearer to us the reality of the humanity of 
Christ ; and this asped I have already shown I 
think detrimental to a view of him in his " mystic 
offices." 

For myself, I must state distinftly that "evange- 
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lical views" never commended themselves to my 
conscience ; and, for this reason, I feel the deepest 
sympathy with persons, especially with those of 
my own sex, who, fearing greatly to question the 
truth of these views, incline their ear to the assurance 
that "doubts suggested by conscience should be 
repelled as temptations ; for that not conscience — 
but the Bible — is as a guide infallible." 

Does not this mean that while we may not trust 
our own conscience, we may trust the conscientious 
men who interpret the Bible for us ; that while 
the spirit in us may be a lying spirit, we may 
nevertheless take their assurance that the spirit in 
all the writers whose words are found in the Bible 
was none other than the Spirit of truth? 

If this be meant, no statement, I apprehend, could 
be more fatally misleading. The best of men are 
sanftified but "in part." Our great Reformers, 
men who could suffer the loss of all things for 
conscience' sake, men who could let their own reason 
interpret, " This is my body," allowed popular 
folly to endorse the Bible words, "Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live." 

I know it is often urged that these men were 
conscientiously inconsistent in this matter : that, 

s 
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believing the Bible to be true, " they thought they 
were right" in obeying its instruftions, and that their 
miserable errors only prove the insufficiency of 
conscientiousness without intellectual enlightenment: 
I know, too, that faithfulness to personal conviftion 
is often understood to mean the "afting up to 
present light:" in other words, conformity with 
the opinions and practices which we have been 
trained to regard as true and right. I can only 
say it is something very different from this which 
I have meant when I have said, " I believe faith- 
fulness to personal conviction to be the sum of 
the Christian docftrine on religion." This belief 
is based on the assumption that nothing but truth 
can be an objeft oi faith in the human mind ; that 
no view of God, save as " Conquering Goodness " 
comes home to the conscience with conviEiion. 
Surely, all other views are but opinions^ which held 
by us, prove us to be still in bondage to the law; 
and, if in our superstition " we say we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." 

If it be urged, " So long as we are without 
personal convic5lion, is it not best we should conform 
to received opinions ?" I answer, So long as a slave 
is in his master's service, eating his master's bread 
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(and the Pharisee ever has his reward), let him do 
faithfully his master's work; but his great objed: 
in life should be to obtain his freedom. 
*' Let our unceasing, earnest prayer be, too, for light." 
If, however, we refled: a little, we shall own that 
never since reason dawned have we bedn wholly 
without independent conviftions : we may not have 
judged for ourselves, but we have questioned the 
views of others ; we may not have come to a 
decision as to the true — but we have had strong 
suspicions with respeft to the false ; and if so, God 
has not " left Himself without witness " in us ; we 
have heard that voice which called on the Apostle 
Paul to break his bonds, to question Church 
authority, and to "worship God after the way 
which men called heresy ;" that voice which called 
on men in the sixteenth century to do likewise, 
which in the name of Christ said to them, "Come 
out and be separate ; forsake my Supper in remem- 
brance of me!" To him that hath shall more 
light be given : only let us not be " disobedient 
to the heavenly vision," although, at first, it may 
seem as if a great blindness had come upon us, 
although the " Spirit's rising beam " may shine as 
bewildering Doubt. 

s 2 
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The rising beam is not the full glory of *' the 
Sun of Righteousness ;" but with deepest gratitude 
do I add my poor testimony to that of countless 
numbers that unto it we do well to " take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts. 
Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture 
is of any private interpretation. For the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man ; but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost." 

These words, revealing strong faith in the sacred- 
ness and certainty of our intuitions, in the oneness 
and publicity of truth, tell us that the Christianity 
of the New Testament met the Demand for Morality 
not by reference to past but to present inspirations : 
not by the reiteration of moral precepts abounding 
in the literature of all nations in all ages ; but by 
origination of the virtue which " cannot be taught :" 
not by promises of future happiness as the reward 
of virtue, still less of belief in testimony ; but by 
the possession and communication of that blessed- 
ness, one with the love of God, which "since it 
arises from knowledge of Him intuitively gained, 
must consequently, in so far as it works, or is 
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aftive, be counted to the soul, and is therefore itself 
virtue." * 

Of this faith, or " immediate knowledge of God,". 
Feuerbach (treating of Spinoza's dodrine) says: — 
" It proves itself at once the soul's chief good, as 
it is the only absolute reality " (or dired: realization) 
of the soul ; it is AfFeftion, Love, a Thought, which, 
as genuinely philosophical, is at the same time an 
Act, religiously of a nature the most sublime, and 
morally of the purest order." j- 

Is not this perception, I would ask, plainly that 
" knowledge of the one Supreme Spirit" named in 
the Vedas " felicity," and emblemed also as " the 
bright sword of Achyuta, holy wisdom ;" is it 
not this of which the Chinese Mencius affirms, 
" it accords with and assists justice and reason, 
and leaves no hunger?" is not this knowledge 
the " Science," ignorance of which is declared by 
Socrates to be " the cause of sin ;" which is called in 
our Bible " Wisdom, the fear of the Lord ?" is not 

* Spinoza, *' Lcben und Lehre ;" by Conrad von Orelli. 

•f- ** Die Erkenntniss der Substanz erweist sich daher zugleich als 
das hochste Gut des Geistes, als das einzige Positive und Wirklichc 
des Geistes ; sie ist AfFe6l, Liebe, ein Denken, das also zugleich, als 
ein acht philosophisches, ein Act der erhabensten Religiositat und 
renisten Sittlichkeit ist." — Spinoxd's Lehen und Lehre. 
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this "thought/' which is at the same time an ** aft," 
one with the " faith " by which the Hebrew Pro- 
phet says, " the just shall live," which Paul affirms 
is "counted for righteousness;" is it not one with 
that turning of our face to the light when Zoroaster 
says "Ariman, or Darkness, will fly;" the 
Apostle John, that we "overcome the wicked one,* 
and are manifest as children of God," led and 
informed by that "Spirit of Truth, which shall 
guide us into all truth ?" 

Of the assumption of "a primitive good," 
Goethe says : — 

** This spring of goodness, when flowing into life, we 
name Pietyy as the Ancients did, who regarded it as the 
basis of all virtue. It is the force which counterbalances 
egotism ; and if by a miracle it could for a moment be 
suddenly a£)'ive in all men, the earth would at once be 
free from evil."t 

Firmest believers in miracles in the past, do not 
expeft miracles in the present day to free the earth 
from evil ; but how if the Church ceases to be the 
main channel for this perennial "spring?" 

• Or '* Devil. * • * The Armoric is diaul: W. di-anvl, 
which Owen supposes to be compounded of di^ a negative, and 
atvl, light — one without light." — JVebster^s DiSiionary. 

\ Lewes's " Life and Works of Goethe." 
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An outcry raised in the past against the demoral- 
izing tendency of intelledtual scepticism has been 
nobly lived down among us : would that in its 
place there might be aroused a deep misgiving as 
to the demoralizing tendency of the wide spread 
scepticism as to present inspiration. For us, how- 
ever, it is enough to know that to-day as fervently 
as two thousand years ago, the love of God 
is confessed to as " the strongest motive in the 
world ;" that wells of truth, waters of life are still 
flowing, "clear as crystal," and thit without if not 
within the pale of the Church, all souls athirst may 
hear " the Spirit and the bride say. Come !" 

I cannot conclude my notice of Christianity 
without a second reference to the inquiry, " What 
think ye of Christ ? " I presume it will be admitted 
that the Church answers this question rather from 
the Epistles than from the Gospels, since in the 
latter no mention is made of the " Fall of Man ;" 
the sin of Adam is not named by Christ, while 
more than once are we assured, " Forgive, and ye 
shall be forgiven." That the simplicity of Christ's 
Gospel is marred in the Epistles, is an impression 
I believe to be very general — it is one which I own 
I entertained for some years — and it is with great 
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diffidence I offer the following suggestions to those 
who, like myself, may wish to be freed from such 
impression. 

" The letter killeth :" that is true of the letter 
of the '* living word " when severed from the 
Spirit ; but far more true is it of Scriptures received 
indiscriminately as the pure " Word of God ;" and, 
if we consider how all the laws, the religious ob- 
servances, and even the wars of the Jewish people, 
are taken to have been, in detail^ of Divine inspira- 
tion and appointment, simply because they are so 
spoken of in the Bible, I think we shall allow it is 
a statement not too strong. 

Is it not so, that while we have scarcely realized 
the rites and ceremonies of pagan religions as in 
any sense religious ; while we have looked upon 
their sacrifices to ^* the gods " as at best indications 
of a decline from spirituality ; we yet have been 
accustomed to think of God, as represented in 
the imperfeft theology of the Jew, as the Maker 
of the universe, granting one '^ dispensation " 
to the Christian, to the Jew another, and to 
the Gentile none ? Truly we have needed the 
reminder of the Apostle James, that from the 
Father of Lights come perfect gifts, that " with 
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him is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning." 

Spiritual religion bears witness to the same truth 
in every age, and what in our Bible are its utter- 
ances with regard to sacrifices ? '' Thou desirest 
not sacrifice." To words prefaced in Exodus by 
" God spake all these words ;" Christ refers as 
things "said by them of old time;" while in 
Jeremiah vii. 22, we find this important declara- 
tion : " For I spake not unto your fathers, nor 
commanded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings 
or sacrifices ; but this thingx commanded I them, 
saying, Obey my voice." This declaration deserves 
attention, not only because commandments concern- 
ing burnt offerings in Exodus xxix. are, in Exodus 
XXV., prefaced by " The Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying," but because upon the presumption that 
Hebrew Prophets and Christian Apostles viewed 
the law of Moses as the law of God, is founded the 
assertion that they spoke beforehand and after of 
Christ's death as redeeming men from the curse of 
God. And, doubtless, if the Apostles believed that 
God had inspired the words, "Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things which are 
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written in the book of the law to do them ; 
" Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree ; 
they may have taken this view of the death of 
Christ. If^ on the other hand, Christ's manifest 
indifference to the Jewish law, his defiance of 
Jewish powers, backed by Roman principalities ; 
his exhibition of a " righteousness of God without 
the law," had freed them from their early superstition 
which had feared the curse of Jewish law as if it had 
been the curse of God ; then was the redemption in 
which they gloried very different from that interpre- 
tation of their creed which lies at the basis of the 
creeds of Christendom. 

That the Apostles respefted the popular preju- 
dices of their countrymen, is evident from their 
frequent use of symbols borrowed from the popular 
religious practices ; while other reasons than the 
one I have suggested might be given why " Paul, 
who tried very hard to show his countrymen the 
grand superiority of Gospel over law, did not dwell 
on the pollutions of David's life." — Vide p. 51. 

Yet how could this Apostle have expressed 
more strongly his conviftion that the Jewish law 
had alienated men from God : standing as " a wall 
of partition " between Jews and Gentiles, and so 
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strengthening the carnal nature in its insubordina- 
tion to the spiritual, that it might even be said to 
have made of himself and of others, enemies to God ? 
Owning Christ as " declared to be the Son of God 
according to the spirit of holiness," Paul speaks of 
God Himself as " blotting out the handwriting of 
ordinances that was against us;" as "having spoiled 
principalities and powers." — Col. ii. 14, 15. To 
the Gentiles, " aliens from Israel," he says : " Ye 
who were far off are made high by the blood of 
Christ ; for he is our peace, who hath made both 
one, having abolished in his flesh the enmity, even 
the law of commandments contained in ordinances." 
— Eph. ii. 13 — 17. "When we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
by whom we have now received the atonement.* " 
— Rom. V. 10. Do not these words and their con- 
text intimate that Paul viewed the death of Christ 
at the hands of the law, and, much more, his life 
without ity as reconciling men to God in virtue 
of the assurance thus given to Jews and Gentiles, 
that the " wrath " of those " who killed the Lord 

* Or ** reconciliation after enmity. — Rom. v. * He seeks to make 
atonement between the Duke of Glo'ster and your brothers.' — Shak." 
— IVebster^s DiSionary, 
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Jesus," though "come upon them to the utter- 
most," need be no longer feared for the soul ; God 
having been " manifest in the flesh," speaking to 
man immediately y by his conscience, not through a 
law *^ ordained by angels in the hand of a me- 
diator?" — Gal. iii. 19, 20. 

That in Paul's view God Himself sandlioned 
conscience rather than the law, is evident from the * i 
words, "God commendeth his love toward us;" 
and, from Gal. iv. 4, 5, "God sent forth his Son, 
made under the law,- to redeem them that were 
under the law/' (to rend the veil of superstition 
which, more effecftually than sensuality, hides from 
our view the " Holy of holies," " the Kingdom of 
God," within us). 

To all passages in the Epistles relating to Christ 
as a Redeemer, and to those passages in the Old 
Testament which speak of God Himself as the 
" Redeemer " from oppression and superstition, 
I earnestly ask that a reconsideration should be 
given, convincing as they are to my own mind, 
that it was not the fundamental belief of either 
Prophets or Apostles that the Creator of the uni- 
verse had ever needed reconciling to His creatures ; 
had ever been " the God of the Jews only ;" had 
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ever diftated a "handwriting of ordinances contrary '* 
to the reason and conscience of mankind. 

Associated, however, as is the name of supersti- 
tion with religions divorced from morality, I cannot 
continue so to charadterize the Jew's reverence for his 
law, without availing myself of the very valuable in- 
formation contained in the recent article on the Tal- 
mud in the "Quarterly Review," to correct my own 
suggestion that the law under whose tutelage our 
children come, "may be better' than Jewish law." 
Few, I think will read that article who will not 
concede that " if there had been a law which could 
have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the (Jewish) law." 

" The * Lex Talionis ' is unknown to the Talmud. 
' Paying measure for measure/ it says, ' is in God*s hand 
only.' * * # The often uncompromising severity of 
the Pentateuch had become much softened down under 
the milder culture of later days. * * * The miscon- 
ception as if to a God of Vengeance had suddenly suc- 
ceeded a God of Love, cannot be too often protested 
against. # * * It would not be easy to find a more 
humane and almost refined penal legislation from the days 
of the old world to our own ; the loving one's neighbour 
like oneself being constantly urged by the penal code 
itself even with regard to criminals. * * # That 
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grand did^um, ^ Do unto others as thou wouldst be 
done by/ is quoted by Hillel, the President, at whose 
death Jesus was ten years of age, not as anything 
new, but as an old and well-known diftum ' that com- 
prised the whole law.' * * * According to the 
Talmud, danger always supersedes the Sabbath. Even 
for the sake of the tiniest babe it must be broken, ' for 
the babe will,' it is added, ' keep many a Sabbath yet for 
that one that was broken for it.' * * * The ' Law ' 
was developed to a marvellously and perhaps oppressively 
minute pitch ; but only as a regulator of outward adions. 

* * * It never misses an opportunity of inculca- 
ting ethical principles which lie beyond the stfift letter 
of the law. It looks more to the * intention ' in the 
fulfilment of a precept than to the fulfilment itself. He 
who claims certain advantages by the letter of the law, 
though the spirit of humanity should urge him not to 
insist upon them, is not * beloved of God and man.' 

# # * Xhe * faith of the heart ' was a thing that 
stood much higher with the Pharisees than this outward 
law. * * * Regarding these ' Pharisees ' or ' Separa- 
tists ' themselves, no greater or more antiquated mistake 
exists than that of their being a mere ' seft,' hated by 
Christ and the Apostles. * * * The Pharisees as* 
such, were, at that time, simply the people, in contra- 
distincSion to the ' leaven of Herod.' There can be abso- 
lutely no question on this point, that there were among the 
genuine Pharisees, the most patriotic, the most noble- 
minded, the most advanced leaders of the Party of 
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Progress. The development of the law ifSelf was 
nothing in their hands but a means to keep the Spirit as 
opposed to the Word, the outward frame, in full life and 
flame, and to vindicate for each time its own right to 
interpret the temporal ordinances according to its own 
necessities and acquirements. But that there were very 
many black sheep in their flock, many who traded on the 
high reputation of the whole body, is matter of reiterated 
denunciation in the whole contemporary literature. The 
Talmud inveighs even more bitterly and caustically than 
the New Testament against what it calls the ' Plague of 
Pharisaism,' ' the dyed-ones, they who preach beautifully 
but do not a£l beautifully.' * * * TYiQ Talmud 
distinguishes seven classes of Pharisees^ one of whom 
only is worthy of the name. * * * The real and 
only Pharisee is he * who does the will of his Father 
which is in Heaven because he loves HimJ* * * * 
There is an almost modern liberality of view regarding 
the * fulfilment of the law' itself, expressed by such 
frequent adages as, ' the Scripture says : *' he shall live 
by them;" that means, he shall not die through them. 
They shall not be made pitfalls or burdens to him, that 
shall make him hate life.' He who carries out these 
precepts to the full is declared to be nothing less than a 
* Saint.' * * * In the judgment on sin, the animus 
is taken into consideration. The desire to commit the 
vice is held to be more wicked than the vice itself. 
* * * The end and aim of all wisdom are repent- 
ance and good works. Even the most righteous shall 
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not attain to so high a place in Heaven as the truly repent- 
ant. ♦ * * * There is a great difference between 
him who is ashamed before his own self, and him who is 
only ashamed before others.* * » » < fjas God plea- 
sure in sacrifices ?' ' No, He has not so much as ordained 
them.' ' Be of them that are persecuted, not of them 
that persecute.' * * * ^ Hospitality is the most important 
part of divine worship.* * * * « The house that does not 
open to the poo'r shall open to the physician.* ' Greater 
is he who derives his livelihood from work than he who 
fears God.* * * * t Even for the rebuilding of the 
temple the schools must not be interrupted.' * * * 
' The world is only saved by the breath of the school- 
children.* * * * As God is pure,* says the Haggadah^ 
' so the soul is pure.* This purity is specially dwelt 
upon in contradicStion to the theory of hereditary sin, 
which is denied. * * * * We, who are servants of 
God, are also called His children.* * * * Such terms 
as ' Redemption,' * Grace,* ' Faith,' ' Salvation,' * Regene- 
ration,* * Son of man,' * Son of God,' * Kingdom of 
Heaven,' were not, as we are apt to think, invented by 
Christianity, but were household words of Talmudical 
Judaism.' * * * The dogma of the resurreftion 
and of immortality has been fixed by the Talmud and 
traced to several Biblical passages.** 

New and strange as it may be to us to regard 
the religion of the Pharisee as spiritual, we must 
not forget that the degree of spirituality intinnated 
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above is acknowledged by Paul when he says, " I 
had not known lust, except the law had said, 
* Thou shalt not covet.' " Christ, speaking to 
Nicodemus of regeneration, intimates that, as " a 
master in Israel," he might have been expefted to 
know these things. That God indeed would 
dwell with man upon the earth, with the humble 
and contrite ; had been the faith of the Hebrew 
Prophet, who, not of " a God afar oiF," but of a 
Divine man thus speaks : " Behold, the Lord God 
will come with strong hand, and his arm shall rule 
for him ; behold, his reward is with him, and his 
work before him. He shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd." In Christ's view "the fields were 
white already to harvest ;" in the words of John, 
" He came to his own, and his own received him 
not." 

Do we ask, is it possible that a class of persons 
confessing this faith, "We are God's children," 
should have permitted a man to be crucified in 
their midst " for blasphemy," because he said, " I 
am the Son of God ?' we may find both clue 
and counterpart to this fadt in the history of 
George Fox. The profession, the phrases, proper 
to spiritual religion, were, in his day, common on 

T 
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the lips and in the writings of persons who never- 
theless bitterly maligned and persecuted him 
because he acknowledged the presence of the Spirit 
of God in all men, because, in his own words, 
he "was commanded to turn people to that inward 
light, spirit, and grace by which all might know 
their salvation and their way to God, even that 
Divine Spirit which would lead them into all truth, 
and which," he says, "I infallibly knew would never 
deceive any." * 

Do we ask, how could men assenting to the 
truth, " As God is pure so the soul is pure," 
approve, or be indifferent to the stoning of a 
man because he said, " I and my Father are one ?" 
we may find clue and counterpart to this fad: in 
the experience of the "holy and repudiated Spi- 
noza, "f It was by a generation professing the 
faith of Paul, " in God we live and move and 
have our being;" "every creature of God is 
good ;" " to the pure all things are pure ; 
" our body is the temple of the Holy Ghost ; 
that Spinoza was denounced for seeing God in 






* George Fox's Journal, p. 14. 
f Schleiermacher. 
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all things which have reality;"* for asserting that 
the conception of a separation of God from, the 
world (especially from humanity), the aggravation 
of such separation into opposition to God, possible 
to man, constitute in him sin, f 

" His enemies," we are told, " had known how 
to make him hated by the people, because he had 
shown the distindtion between hypocrisy and true 
piety." And was not this the secret source of the 
hatred cherished towards " that sublime Spirit," in 
whose presence **the thoughts of many hearts 
were revealed ?" 

Do we doubt that intelligent men, professing 
" to vindicate for each time its own right to inter- 
pret the temporal ordinances according to its own 
necessities and acquirements," could tolerate the 
persecution of a man who spoke the truth for 
his own time (and therefore for all times) as 
never man had spoken it in their hearing ? I 

* ** God (says Spinoza) is the cause of all things which have reality. 
If you can show that evil, errors, crimes express any real things, 
I agree readily that God is the cause of them. * • • Nero's 
matricide was not a crime, in so far as it was an outward a6l. 
• * * It lay in his being fwithout pity, ^without obedience, ijuith- 
out natural affeftion." — Froude's " Short Studies," &c. 

f " Leben und Lehre." 

T 2 
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think a little consideration of what is going on 
around us will silence all such questioning of pro- 
babilities ; will further assure us that it is possible 
to confess that " God is Spirit ; and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth," while praftically maintaining that "Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship," and 
virtually affirming the usefulness of doftrines and 
praftices to be an adequate set-ofF against their 
doubtfulness. 

I think we need not question that one owning 
conversion as part of his creed and of his experi- 
ence might yet in presence of its aftual manifesta- 
tion ask, " How can these things be ?" I am sure 
we shall not question that a man owning Christ 
*' secretly," as " a teacher sent from God," might 
yet openly do no more than beg that he be " heard 
before he is judged." Marvel as we may at a love 
which could treat such weak virtue tenderly as "a 
bruised reed ;" see in it, as we must, "the love of God 
perfeded;" we have, alas! only torecal the cowardice 
of yesterday, if not of to-day, to remind us that w^, 
too, can own in private those to have the truth on 
their side respeding whom in society we take the 
tone of apology; that ^^ can acknowledge ourselves 
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under spiritual obligations to those whom yet we 
ignore upon occasion, more in the spirit of Peter 
among the servants in the judgment hall, than of 
Nicodemus among the rulers of the Jews. 

Surely this sad speftacle, brought now so vividly 
before us, of persons near enough to the gates of 
heaven to shut them, knowingly and wilfully 
" rejeding the counsel of God," and, in the name of 
an all but perfed law, ** killing the Prince of Life," 
may warn us of the responsibility we incur, of the 
danger we are in, when we have nearly attained to 
the full truth ; without doubt here it is the last step 
which costs us most, since this alone brings upon 
us the rebuke and anger of "the wise and pru- 
dent;" yet remembering that, in virtue of our 
position, we are either helpful or obstruftive, let 
us not dare to halt, " lest haply we be found even 
to fight against God." 

Closely allied as the morality of the law would 
seem to be to the holiness of Christ, the " faith of 
the heart" insisted on by Saul the Pharisee to the 
faith confessed by Paul the Apostle, the crucifixion 
of Christ and the persecution endured by Paul, 
aiFord proof sufficient that the "religious diiference" 
between the least of those who were "with Christ," 
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and the best of those who were "against him,*' 
was nothing less than the difference between light 
and darkness, life and death, freedom and slavery. 

In nature, we are told, advance in the scale of 
being is eifefted, not by abrupt saltations, but by 
gradations, so minute that the dividing line between 
the animal and the vegetable is almost impercept- 
ible ; the like process may be admitted of the 
growth of mind in the race and in the individual ; 
yet not more true is it that the lowest order of sen- 
tient life stands in the scale of being above the 
highest order of vegetable ; not more true is it that 
the meanest human being capable of the conscious- 
ness of sin, is thereby raised above the highest form 
of humanity incapable of such consciousness, than 
that the feeblest of those who are consciously the 
sons of God rank in the scale of existence above 
the greatest among His servants. 

"That we might receive the adoption of sons ;" 
this, in the view of the apostles, was the end of 
Christ's mission, freedom from the law, the redemp- 
tion he had worked out for them. The sonship 
of Christ, we know, involved that sense of oneness 
with the Divine mind, which sees in our own a 
refleftion of the mind of God, and hence forbids 
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all suspicion of natural affeSiionSy rebukes all slight 
put upon human reason^ shuns as profane all thought 
of appeal from the high court of conscience. 

I cannot, therefore, think that the Gospel of 
Christ means anything less than that faith in God 
which involves self-reliance ; without which, we are 
" yet without strength, and ungod//^^," for we are 
not free. 

Spinoza, who states the power and freedom of 
the good who say, " Thy will be done," as strongly 
as he insists on the impotence and slavery of the 
bad, defines that as " free, whose aftion is deter- 
mined by itself, and not by another." From this 
it does not follow that obedience to parents is not 
imperative, because an outward law ordains it ; 
but it does follow that obedience to this outward 
law is consistent with perfe<5t freedom, because 
originally didated by the law within. 

If, however, I "obey my parents in the Lord," 
I shall be equally faithful to the law within, which 
commands and impels me to seek truth with my 
mind, to follow it when I see it, to confess it when 
I know it ; I shall be conscious that the duty of 
thinking for myself rests on as sacred and as firm a 
basis as the duty of loving my neighbour. But 
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never has the first duty been generally recognized 
as law ; never has it been urged on utilitarian prin- 
ciples ; nor ever in high repute amongst their 
fellow men, but always scorned or suspefted, are 
the members of any " Party of Progress," which 
consistently and earnestly proclaims it to be ** the 
First Great Commandment." 

For this I think a more creditable reason may be 
given than that free thought interferes with vested 
interests, and that enthusiasm disturbs the slothful 
quiet of conservatism ; I believe that not until each 
individual has for himself seen that " the highest 
good consists in the knowledge of God,"* will 
he esteem the getting of this wisdom as *^ the 
principal thing " for others as well as for himself ; 
and not till then can he conscientiously subscribe to 
this faithful saying : " fVhen each man seeks his own 
welfare to the utmost y then are men most helpful to 
each other,'' + 

I say conscientiously, and deem it safe to affirm, 
that so long as the thinnest layer of superstition J 
hides from our view the " only true God," so 

* Spinoza, " Leben und Lehre." f Ibid. 
X L. Superstitio, supersto j super and sto, to stand. — 

JVebster^s DiSiionarj. 
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long will conscience second our morality, which 
enjoins love and service to our fellow-man, " made 
in the image of God," rather than our religion, which, 
call it by what name we may, is love and " service 
done to them which by nature are no gods." 

This protest of conscience in favour of morality 
betrays itself in our day as well as in the days of 
Hillel, by scarcely concealed approval of senti- 
ments like the one I have quoted from the 
Talmud, '^ Greater is he who derives his livelihood 
from work than he who fears God." Now while 
the man has not yet lived who has truly feared 
God, who has not done far more than gain a 
livelihood for himself and those dependent on him, 
yet never will such a sentiment be echoed by those 
of us who count that nobler work was never done 
in Europe than by Martyrs in prison, by Protest- 
ants at the galleys, nor more helpful to the world 
than by Christ during his brief sojourn in Je- 
rusalem. Since " it is not what we doy but what 
we arCy that signifies ;" and since "the soul's highest 
virtue is to know God," no duty we can fulfil is so 
important as that we should fear Him. 

That before his conversion the moral law (though 
confused with the ceremonial) had been with the 
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Apostle Paul matter of conscience, is intimated in 
the seventh chapter of the Epistle, to the Romans ; 
but that his efforts to conform to that moral law 
had not satisfied conscience, he most explicitly 
declares. He owns its use for discipline, acknow- 
ledges that in its requirements it "is spiritual;" 
but then, we are carnal, and since God gave to us 
at birth this carnal nature, with its strong desires, 
until we realize that He gave us with it another 
nature, which, in its normal condition, " hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness," injunftions to 
restrain these strong desires tend, only less than 
false doftrines and half truths, to alienate us from 
the Giver of that moral law ; and so to aggra- 
vate our sense of separation from our Creator. 
" He who carries out its precepts to the full," says 
the Talmud, *^is nothing less than a Saint." 
Granted, but we are so constituted, so fettered 
by our carnal nature, that we cannot carry out 
these precepts to the full ; and the more earnestly 
we try to do so, the more deeply do we feel our- 
selves " guilty before God." Hence Paul asserts, 
" by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified, 
for by the law is the knowledge of sin," or of 
separation from God. 
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The supreme worth of a high ideal, or the esti- 
mate of self-abasement as the highest result of our 
best performances, is expressed in the other senti- 
ment I have quoted as contained in the Talmud : 
" Even the most righteous shall not attain to so 
high a place in heaven as the truly repentant." 

But what can give us true repentance ? Surely 
not the view of ourselves as born into the world 
with a spiritual nature, which, so far from lusting 
against the flesh, is itself carnal, corrupt, depraved 
in tendency ? Such a view, instead of leading us 
to humble ourselves as " miserable sinners " before 
the Lord our Maker, the ^^ Father of Spirits," 
must foster feelings of pride ; each deed of love, 
each ad of self-control, must give occasion for 
boasting, as something more than could be rea- 
sonably expected from beings gifted at birth solely 
with inclinations towards self-pleasing. Nor yet 
in the consciousness of intelleftual powers and 
moral inclinations which can scorn subjeftion to the 
lower passions, and choose painful renunciation 
rather than self-contempt, do I see deep ground for 
humility or for contrition in view of our many 
shortcomings. 

Not until we are conscious that no earthly good 
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will satisfy or still our deep craving and unrest, 
because as fire seeks the sun, so must our spirits 
needs ascend, and can with likeness to God alone 
be satisfied ; not until " the Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God," shall we repent of and repudiate sin as some- 
thing foreign to our nature, unworthy of our high 
calling and origin, and contrary to our own deepest 
inclinations. 

"Created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them ;" " Predestinated to be conformed 
to the image of his Son ;" such was, in the view of 
the Apostle Paul, his own destiny ; * and who 
among us, clearly recognising this as our own high 
destiny and privilege, can help confessing, " We 

• I say, " his own destiny," but I must think this, in the view of 
Paul as in that of Fichte and Spinoza, was the destiny of all men, 
whose " times " are ** before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation ; that they should seek the Lord/' I must think such 
was the faith of Paul, although he supposed " oracles of God " 
peculiar to his own nation j although in answering the Jews, who 
would seem to deny to their Maker the power or privilege to choose 
any to honour but children of Abraham, he instances Esau and 
Ishmael as by their own confession non-eleft ; although to him at to 
us, oppressors and persecutors seemed only raised up to show God^s 
power in their destru6lion ; although to him as to uSy there seemed to 
be God-created men " unto every good work reprobate." 
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have sinned, and have done perversely," we have 
*' come short of the glory of God ?" " Where is 
boasting then ? It is excluded. By what law ? 
of works ? Nay : but by the law of faith." 

That kind of Repentance which precedes Faith 
does but increase our impotence in the estimate of 
Spinoza,* with whom Virtue and Power are one, 
and who, in the following words, gives us, I think, 
the essence of the gospel as preached by Paul. 

" The more the soul enjoys of the Divine love, or 
blessedness, the more it gains in insight and knowledge, 
the greater power it has over the passions ; and the less 
it suffers from those which are harmful. Thus, no one 
enjoys this blessedness because he has subdued his 
passions, rather, out of this blessedness itself arises power 
to subdue the passions and desires."t 

Not by the knowledge of sin, still less " by 
works of righteousness which they had done," least 
of all by the righteousness of another man impu- 
ted as their own, does the Apostle Paul represent 

• He calls it that which " repents of a deed." 
f *' Leben und Lehre/' Can we doubt that this is the faith of which 
Cowper thus makes confession ? — 

** The cross once seen is death to every vice, 
Else he that hung there suffered all his pain, 
Bled, groaned, and agonized, and died in vain.'* 
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any as '' called to be saints ;" the secret spring of 
his own repentance and good works he gives us 
when he says, " It pleased God to reveal his Son in 
me." " Him that believeth in Jesus," he represents 
as justified even as he says Christ was justified ^' in 
the spirit." — i Tim. iii. i6. "So then with the 
mind I myself serve the law of God. * * ♦ 
There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh but after the spirit." — Rom. vii. 25; viii. i. 

Jesus, born as a child into the state, the mortal 
body of sin and death, common to all men, had 
yet early grown in wisdom as in stature; he had 
been raised by the Spirit dwelling in him above all 
base temptations; having "learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered, and being made 
perfect, he became the Author of Eternal Salva- 
tion unto them that obey him." Thus, to the 
mind of Paul, he had appeared "crowned with 
glory and honour,'' giving assurance to all men 
that Truth has an undying worth, that its Way is 
" a way everlasting ;" that there is a Life in man 
beyond the power of his fellow man to harm, much 
less to destroy ; giving, moreover, pledge to 
humanity. Creation's end and aim, that though we 
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see not all things put under it, yet that, minding 
" the things of the Spirit," sin shall not reign in 
our mortal bodies," since "He that raised up 
Christ will quicken" them, will "give his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him." " For," Paul continues, 
" what the law could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son " (else- 
where, "the spirit of his Son into your hearts,") "in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned 
sin in the flesh " (or, " only for sin condemned the 
flesh ?'') " that the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilled in us/' 

That not only in the Jew's religion, but in that 
also of the Greek, the gospel met a moral as well as 
a ceremonial law which in its purity it did transcend 
and supersede, we should bear in mind if we would 
rightly appreciate the nature of its power to win 
the hearts of men, to "turn" them "to the Lord." 
In Sharpens " History of Egypt " we are told : — 

"When the white-robed priestesses of Ceres carried 
the sacred basket through the streets of Alexandria, they 
cried out, * Sinners, away, or keep your eyes to the 
ground, keep your eyes to the ground !' When the 
crier, standing on the steps of the portico in front of the 
great temple, called upon the pagans to come near and 
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join in the celebration of their mysteries, he cried out, 
^ All ye who are clean of hands and pure of heart, come 
to the sacrifice ; all ye who are guiltless in thought and 
deed, come to the sacrifice/ But many a repentant 
sinner and humble spirit must have drawn back in distrust 
from a summons which to him was so forbidding, and 
been glad to hear the good tidings of God's mercy offered 
by Christianity to those who labour and are heavy laden, 
and to the broken-hearted who would turn away from , 
their wickedness.'* ' 

Here I must ask, can we suppose that so long ; 
as " the man Christ Jesus ** was remembered as a 
vidtim to Jewish bigotry and superstition, that the ; 
mercy and love of God were ^* commended " to the ' 
hearts of men by the statement that this man had 
been from the creation of the world devoted to be, 
by the descendants of Abraham, the "friend of 
God," '* taken, and by wicked hands crucified and j 
slain"* — unwittingly by them offered up as a sacri- 
fice needed to render His creatures acceptable in 
the sight of their Creator ? Can we suppose such 

• I know that the words which precede these, " Him, being de- I 
livered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God," may, 
severed from the context, be quoted to prove that the above-named 
"statement" is implied in the first Apostolic sermon 5 but I must 
think the whole scope of Petei's argument so manifestly tending to 
show the Life of Christ precious in the sight of God, favours the 
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a conception to be in the mind of Paul, when 
attributing this crime to men's ignorance, he says 
of Christ, " Whom none of the princes of this 
world knew, for, had they known it, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of Glory ?" 

Surely, it is more consistent with the view given 
of God as " our Saviour, who will have all men to 
be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth ;" to believe that God was represented by the 
first Christians as " in Christ," to whom His " free 
Spirit " was given " not by measure ;'* " not im- 
puting men's trespasses unto them" as proper to 
their nature, but recognising in all " one " that so 
surely " bears witness" that " God is true," that he 
could confidently say, "1, if I be lifted up from 

idea that this ** deliverance " is one with the " loosing the pains of 
death," spoken of in the verse following. For very obvious reasons, 
however, it is not from the sermons or the experiences of the first 
Christians, as recorded in the A£ls of the Apostles, that I should 
venture to draw conclusions of importance. Fully assured that Truth 
alone can deeply move or purify the hearts of men, I have presumed 
that the first Christians had the Truth, and this presumption I take 
to be borne out by a right reading of their Epistles. How this pure 
Truth was gradually corrupted, and " the good tidings of God's 
mercy " at last rendered acceptable as releasing men from the striker 
obligations of Pagan Morality is generally known, but for a striking 
illustration, I would refer my readers to the life of Constantine the 
Great. 

U 
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the earth, will draw all men unto me." Surely it 
must have been this trust in man's spiritual nature 
which inspired men with faith in themselves, with 
mercy and hope for their most erring fellow-men, 
and with the perfed love which casts out fear, the 
love of "heart and soul and mind and strength'' 
for the Father in Heaven whose nature must be 
Love, or such a Son as Christ would never have 
come into this world, " the first-born among many 
brethren." 

The docftrine of the Fall of Man in Adam is, 
I presume, taken to have been part of the Apostles' 
creed, from such texts as the following : " For as 
by one man's disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous." " As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive." 

I do not question that the first man was looked 
upon by the Apostles as the first-born of sinners, 
and if I could think the Apostle Paul believed that 
one man could be made righteous simply and 
solely in virtue of the obedience of another man, 
I could think he believed that a child might he 
born into the world a sinner, simply and solely in 
consequence of Adam's disobedience. But this I 
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cannot think, nor can I believe that by the Apostle 
Paul the mere perpetuation of this mortal life, of 
which he recked so little, could have been held 
fit guerdon of obedience to the first or second 
Adam, to whose " strong crying and tears to him 
that was able to save him from death," not this — 
but another kind of eternal life was granted. 
From the lips of a man, who, living, could say " I 
died," I cannot deem the conclusion overstrained 
which interprets "Adam" and "Christ" as mean- 
ing the " old and new man " in each of us alter- 
nately quickened and mortified. 

Turning from Paul's Epistles to the Epistles 
of John, we find the clearest recognition of the 
privilege consciously possessed by those likeminded 
with Christ, to come to God with no other pro- 
pitiation for sin than that which Christ had for him- 
self, and as an ensample and advocate for all men 
offered ; namely, that realization of " God mani- 
fest " in us "to take away our sins," which " declares 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past," and which dares, notwithstanding " the sins 
of the whole world," to maintain that "he that 
doeth righteousness is righteous, as God is 
righteous." 

u 2 
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From these Episdes, as from all the others^ I 
conclude that the Apostles looked upon Christ as 
no more than a true man ; but then I think they 
looked on a true man as no less than a Son of 
God. 

The last point to which I shall draw attention in 
the Epistles, is the importance attached by the 
Apostles to their own sufferings as well as to the 
sufferings of Christ. That the end and purpose 
of all suffering is the development of a higher life, 
is a truth expressed in the spiritual utterances not 
only of the New but of the Old T^tament, to 
which the expeftation that worldly prosperity 
will follow an observance of the Ten Command- 
ments is by no means peculiar. "Honesty" is still 
found to be the '' best policy" up to a certain point; 
though, when we remember John Huss and his 
fellows, we are reminded that beyond that point it 
can be felt to be so by those only whose "citizenship 
is in heaven." 

We should, however, bear in mind that the 
sufferings specially dwelt upon by the Apostles are 
not the bodily and mental sufferings we bring upon 
ourselves and others by a violation of laws physical 
or moral ; they are not sufferings endured in the 
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necessary struggle for life, and the unnecessary 
struggle for luxury, incident to an overgrown civi- 
lization : they have nothing in common with the 
praiSbices of a popular or fashionable asceticism ; since 
they are peculiar to the pioneers in the path of 
truth, to those persecuted by their own com- 
munity ; and while singularly helpful to that faith 
which "thrives in this world's shame," they are ever 
a " stumbling block " in the way of the conven- 
tionally moral, of whose laws it may be generally 
affirmed that those who keep them " shall live by 
them." 

Not for their own sins, nor as sinners, did the 
Apostles, any more than their Master, suffer, but 
rather as partakers of the Divine nature. Volun- 
tarily, and for the salvation of the world, did they 
endure for the truth's sake, and all such suffering 
may be viewed as consequent upon — and chosen 
by — the life of God, the indwelling spirit, which 
suffers from the flesh and at the hands of man, 
rather than as borne by the flesh vicariously at the 
hands of God; although from Him as our 
Creator we take all chastening as ordained '*for 
our profit." 

The "self-immolation of the Creator for the 
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The deep necessity to the life of God in the 
soul, to work its way in spite of pain, of danger, 
and of opposition, the obligation and the power 
felt by one who has merged self in the whole, to 
impart this life to others, to fan the faint sparks in 
them to flame, we find expressed in the wondrous 
words of Christ, as given to us in the fifth chapter 
of John's Gospel. Distinguishing, as Paul dis- 
tinguishes the " me " of the flesh, from the *' my- 
self" of the mind,j- the tabernacle from the tenant, 
the limited Personality from that which owns part 

• Knight's Penny Cyclopaedia, 
f Rom. vii. i8y 25. 



benefit of the world," we have seen to be the con- 
ception lying at the basis of the religion of the 
Vedas, from which I take the following definition 
of the soul of man : — 

"*The soul is thyself; for thou knowest that which is j 
different from soul and is perishable.' < But what is the | 
soul ?' asked the king. The sage answered, * He who | 
dwells in the body, who heeds the body, and at whose 
departing the body suffers whilst he does not suffer, for I 
uncertainty (such as the body's) is not his — that is the 
soul. He delights in his beauty, he is immortal, fearless, 
and himself Creator.' "* 
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in the Infinite and All-seeing, Christ says, " I can of 
mine own self do nothing : as I hear I judge ; and 
my judgment is just ; because I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father which hath sent me." 
" My Father worketh hitherto and I work." " For 
as the Father hath life in himself ; so hath he given 
to the Son to have life in himself." " As the Father 
raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them ; even so 
the Son quickeneth whom he will." In the twelfth 
chapter of Luke we have these words, " I have a 
baptism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished!" and at the close of the 
thirteenth, in the exclamation over Jerusalem, we 
have an intimation of the sorrow, unto which no 
sorrow can be likened, the sorrow of him who, in 
sight of a misguided, suffering, dying world, has 
to say, " Ye will not come unto me that ye might 
have life." 

The necessity to preach their gospel confessed 
by the Apostles ; their willingness to " spend and 
be spent" in this service; the enthusiasm which 
recks little of pain and can " glory in tribulation " 
manifest on almost every page of the Epistles, 
combine with the great sacrifice of Christ to show 
forth "the self-immolation of the Creator for 
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the benefit of the world." Appreciation and heart- 
felt adoration of the varied manifestations of the 
" great original and universal sacrifice," all bearing 
witness that " God so loved the world/' I take 
to constitute the religion of the " true worshipper " 
in spiritual Christendom, as well as in " the holy 
Church throughout all the world." From the con- 
sciousness of God within, " working to will and to 
do " arise hope and humility, while the desire, one 
with the power to be a " worker together with 
God," lies at the root and brings forth the first 
fruits of faith and love. Sympathy with this grand 
conception and experience of its reality inspire the 
hymns, the prayers, the real devotion of the de- 
vout Catholic in the early ages, and of the Calvinist 
in later times; and as the theme of contempla- 
tion, as the mainspring of adion, are confessed 
alike by Xavier and Fenelon, by Toplady and 
Watts, under whose metaphors this deepest meaning 
lies : — 

" Not the labours of my hands, 

Can fulfil Thy law*s demands. 

Could my zeal no respite know, 

Could my tears for ever flow, 

This for sin could not atone, 

Thou must save and Thou alone. 
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In my hand no price I bring, 

Simply to Thy cross I cling ;'* 

» jK « « 3it « 

*' Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee." 

'' O the sweet wonders of that cross, 
Where God the Saviour loved and died. 
Her noblest life my spirit draws 
From his dear wounds and bleeding side. 



M 



Not, however, for the first nor the last time on 
Calvary was that oblation ofFered. In the vision 
of the Apocalypse the Apostle John sees "the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ;'* 
before whom " a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people and tongues, stood clothed with white robes." 
" These," we are told, " are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb." 
Of others he testifies, " These are they which follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth." "And in 
their mouth was found no guile, for they are with- 
out fault before the throne of God." 

Before the throne of the "Holy, Lord God 
Almighty," Creator, Saviour, Sanftifier, are " thou- 
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sands of thousands saying with a loud voice, 
* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing ;' " while though 
in Reason's ear it may be that " the whole creation " 
but " groaneth and travaileth in pain," Faith appre- 
hends those under-tones in which *' every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are 
in them, are saying, " Blessing and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever/' 

" The Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world." And is its constitution altered now ? Are 
Truth and Simplicity the things " highly esteemed 
among men?" "What is that which doth fulfil 
the world's prophecy and desires ? Consider and 
search if it be innocency ''"^ 

And here I close my few observations upon the 
answer given in the Epistles to the inquiry, " What 
think ye of Christ?" with one refleftion which I 
deem most important. Not from these Epistles, 



• George Fox. Letter to James Nayler — " The Fells of Swarth- 
rooor Hall/^ 
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however rightly we may interpret them, nor yet from 
treatises on the Life of Christ, however admirably 
written, but from our own experience solely, can 
we gain true insight into its worth and meaning. 

In the midst of investigations of this nature, 
were it not well to pause and remind ourselves that 
Jesus Christ was born in the Jewish Church, yet 
crucified by it, that truth speaking and plain dealing 
brought him to Calvary. Then let us seriously 
ask. Do we not rather pride ourselves on amiable 
but wrong compliances ? Have we not often taken 
credit for indolently retaining, without personal 
investigation, the dodtrines taught us in our child- 
hood ? When forced by our intelle<5t to abandon 
them, have we not willingly allowed it to be 
thought we have not gone so far as others, but 
still retain "essentials," although these were the 
first to go ? 

Were it not well, moreover, to remember that 
Christ's death was compassed by the Jewish Church 
for the crimes of heresy and blasphemy, while we 
are apt to shun the recognition and even the ex- 
amination of a truth likely to bring upon us the 
smallest imputation of either ? Then let us press 
home this question. Can we hope to " know him. 
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and the power of his resurredion," while we shrink 
from all " fellowship with his sufFerings ?" 

** Oh 1 Spirit of that early day. 

So pure and strong and true. 
Be with us in the narrow way 

Our faithful fathers knew. 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 

The cross of Truth to bear ; 
And holy fervent love to make 

Our daily lives a prayer." * 

I do not forget that throughout these pages it 
may be objefted that, as addressed to women by a 
woman, they too much assume theology and philo- 
sophy to be with us subjedts of natural and neces- 
sary interest. 

I frankly avow that in my view both are included 
in the Wisdom which it will not be denied we 
greatly need for the right discharge of varied, mo- 
mentous, and ofttimes seemingly confliding duties. 
Spinoza, of whom, as of Socrates, I would fain 
have spoken simply as a '* Preacher of Righteous- 
ness," affirms that " without this wisdom of God 
none can attain to blessedness, since it alone teaches 

• Whitticr. 
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what is the true and false, the good and evil." 
Surely knowledge of this on the part of those to 
whose care and influence childhood is in its plastic 
years committed, must be important; while scarcely 
the blindest worshipper of woman will deny that at 
her best estate she often proves her need of that 
wisdom which is true, as well as " pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits," alike ."without partiality" as "without 
hypocrisy." 

I know that " the bright sword, holy wisdom,'' 
is concealed at some seasons in the* scabbard of 
ignorance" (of ignorance not wilful) \ I know 
that the best wisdom may exist without acquaint- 
ance with the nomenclature of theology, or the 
names of philosophers ; and, important as I think 
it is to us at the present hour to distinguish Chris- 
tianity from the travesties which it is passing 
strange should ever be mistaken for it ; interesting, 
too, as to my mind are all questions concerning 
Christ, my love for whom I could not overstate, I 
yet hold all these inquiries secondary to the one 
great question, What do we think of — how deeply 
do we revere — our conscience ? From a sermon of 
Theodore Parker's on the " Duties and Dangers of 
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Young Women/' I take this extrad, as likely to 
prove a word in season to earnest but timid minds. 

*' Reverence your own moral instinfts, ask your con- 
science, * Is it right?' as well as your heart, *Is/it 
kind ?" Man is more likely to go astray through self- 
love, you through the opposite path. Keep your indi- 
viduality sacred, surrender that not to Priest, nor Hus- 
band, nor Father, nor Mother, nor Child," 

And let it not perversely be contended that re- 
verence for the instincfts God has given her, will 
tend to make any woman less womanly. Not self- 
trust, but distrust of reason and conscience is it 
which warps the ingenuous, enthusiastic, and inquir- 
ing girl, into a woman, cold, narrow, scheming, 
and conventional : which first impels her on that 
downward path, ending in the lowest estate of 
self-contempt, where, " fitted to a petty part," she 
may, unwomanlike, be heard " preaching down a 
daughter's heart," and making confession of her 
deep fall, as she owns herself once " not exempt ;" 
classing with reason and conscience, " the feelings," 
too, as possibly more " dangerous guides !" 

In the training and education of children, I must 
think repression of the lower instindls would be 
well exchanged for a more reverential and trustful 
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welcome of the faculties to be led outy of the 
impulses which should receive a right diredion. 

The zest with which appetite is satisfied in child- 
hood, may repel the fastidious observer as " greedi- 
ness," but it rejoices the wise and tender nurse or 
mother as the sure sign of bodily and mental health, 
likely to be succeeded by the preference of the toy 
or fairy tale to the piece of cake ; a preference to 
give way in its turn to an absorbing desire for 
admiration and approval, first from the small home 
or school circle, then from the larger world : a 
desire often indeed chastened and elevated by the 
blessed power of a pure human love, or by ardour 
in intelledual pursuits, but never to be wholly or 
advantageously supplanted save by an overmaster- 
ing, deep-felt need of self-approval, the peace of a 
good conscience and the love of God. 

I fear that few among us are really freed from a 
suspicion of inherent depravity ; else we should 
ever more readily discern in the passionate anger of 
the child over its real or fancied wrongs, incipient 
hatred of injustice ; in the strong self-will which so 
tries our temper and thwarts our wishes, promise of 
firmness of purpose and strength of charader; in the 
love of approbation so largely present in the girl's 
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charafter, not a feeling to be repressed as vain and 
unworthy, but rather a motive power to be gene- 
rously and hopefully fostered as the germ of a desire 
to be loved with a worthier and a purer love than it 
has fallen to the lot of woman to merit or obtain. 

The worship of heroism, the enthusiasm for 
goodness and beauty, so deeply seated in a woman's 
nature, if cherished, will be found, I think, better 
safeguards against small vanities and mean frivolities, 
than refledlions on the shortness or the responsibili- 
ties of life; while of more power for good than 
any homily shall we find the influence of a high, 
true, and unworldly aim in our own souls. In the 
" great care to holy childhood due," let us, before 
all pruning and training, see to it that the gracious 
air and light needed for free and healthy develop- 
ment be neither tainted nor obscured. 

In us, as in the child itself — 

** Great be the heed, nor word nor deed unclean. 
Should soil that mirror which reflects the skies. 

^^ ^^* ^^ ^^* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Manhood must learn of childhood to be wise, 
In wisdom prized of God, and free from guile, 
Her very light deceives, her wisdom doth defile."* 



* Church Poetry, " From the Baptistery." 
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To the religious tendency, as one most strongly 
marked in childhood and youth, I have already 
more than once alluded, and in so doing have 
spoken of its charadteristics as often ritualistic, and 
as apt to be shallow and sentimental. I am quite 
aware that the strong feeling with which I regard 
the manifestation of these charadteristics in the 
professed religion of young people at the present 
day, a feeling of deep sorrow and real sympathy 
unmixed with scorn, hinders my recognising to the 
full the large excuse that may be made for this 
seeking of the living amongst the dead. 

Yet I would not forget that, in order of time, 
the Beautiful first charms the little child, next does 
the Good come to be loved ; while not till last, to 
the unreasoning wonder of grown men and women, 
themselves owning no martyr's spirit, is the True 
sought after, suffered for, and held dear. I would 
fain hope that aspiration animates in some degree this 
worship of goodness in the past ; yet do I long to 
remind the worshippers that it would have no 
beauty had not its foundations been laid deep in the 
true ; that not by renaissance of the old, did Chris- 
tianity fill the world with new forms of beauty ; 
not by a reverence for the Jewish Doftors, but 
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for their own " Boy-Rabbi," did Joseph and Mary, 
the Father and Mother of Jesus, with his Disciples, 
gain for themselves an enduring name. 

Not by slavish conformity and deferential com- 
pliance with the usages of the past, in praftice or in 
opinion, in morals or in religion ; not by unreason- 
ing submission to external authority, but by the 
reverse of all these, did Christ "shed an epic 
splendour around the fa6ts of his death, which has 
transfigured every particular into an universal 
symbol for the eyes of mankind."* 

Fervently do I desire, nor am I without hope, 
that the fair hands so often now engaged in deco- 
rating the lovely petrifaftions of a vigorous life in 
the past with leaves and flowers, which, cut from 
j their roots, too soon must fade, will one day be 
j found planting trees " by the rivers of water, that 
; bring forth fruit in their season," whose " leaf also 
! shall not wither." 

j The instind: which early draws the child towards 

Religion rather than towards Morality, I believe to 
be safe and for us most significant; that in its feeling 
after God, it is so commonly misled by superstition, 
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and finds so seldom or so late the right road, the 
narrow way of righteousness, into which Con- 
science ever beckons it, is due I think no less to 
the confusing, artificial charadter of the expedient 
proprieties which go to make up popular Morality, 
than to the meretricious, lax, yet overawing nature 
of popular Religion. If we consider how super- 
ficial are our best manners and principles, how 
blunted by contad with the world are all our 
perceptions, we shall not doubt that the experience 
of our childhood is repeated in our children, that 
seldom does our word of praise or blame echo the 
voice within, that each punishment is by them 
taken as it was by us, as in the general, but not 
in the special case deserved ; and we shall cease to 
complain that from the child confessions of sin are 
rare and not often genuine, and that the secret self- 
rebuke alone calls forth the secret tear. 

It may be we are versed in moral treatises, in 
oracles of wisdom and holiness ; it may be we have 
sat in judgment upon others, yet, searching our 
own hearts, trying our own ways, we may come to 
the conclusion that "we should seek the best 
Master — first for ourselves ;" we may suspecft our 
fitness for teaching or examining our children in 

X 2 
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matters of religion ; and come to feel that here 
we had best not intermeddle : 

" Nor from its shelter rudely rend 
The heaven-protefted flower ; 
It waits for sun and shower 
To woo it kindly forth in its own time j 
And when they come, untaught will know its hour of 
prime." ♦ 

More than once, in this book, I have made men- 
tion of " the Truths which never can be proved :" 
but it should not be forgotten that they are so 
only to the extent of needing for their proof the 
quickening of the faculty which is to apprehend 
them. To Christ, to Paul, to Socrates, to Luther, 
and to Spinoza, they brought the same evidence 
as the axioms of mathematics ; they were known by 
intuitive perception, "which knowledge," says 
Spinoza, " is alone absolutely clear and certain." 

That the Spirit in its warfare with the world and 
the flesh does not come off wholly unscared or un- 
scathed, that it loses in strength and clearness of 
intuition, must be admitted, and by consequence 
that in its receptive or refleding power it has a 
disadvantage beside the intellec5l, which, no way 
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prejudiced, at once accepts the truths which com- 
mend themselves to the Understanding. 

This granted, forms a strong argument for the 
exercise of the unbiassed intelledtual faculties. 
We have been told, and can surely well believe, 
that the contadl of the mind with solid fads from 
which sound conclusions may be drawn, that scien- 
tific investigations in which corredtness of observa- 
tion and care in analysis can constantly be tested, 
are most conducive to the formation of a truthful 
habit of mind, which will do good service in the 
clearing away of cant and superstition, while expe- 
rience and observation prove all exercise of the 
intelled to be most helpful for the clearing away 
of much else that stands in the way of a woman's 
happiness and healthful development. 

I need not reiterate my conviftion that the 
highest wisdom needs for its acquisition other 
" methods ;" but I would express more clearly my 
conviftion that a deeper reverence for all the 
powers of a mind, which, by its very nature, must 
" serve the law of God," is most desirable, not 
only to silence superfluous deprecation of "too 
much intelledl," but to dispel that fatal delusion, 
mother of disappointments, which vainly imagines 
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that in a world of which the Spirit is the life, less 
can by possibility have an advantage over more! 

From Ben Jonson's " Picture of a Mind,*' I take 
this reverential estimate of the endowments of the 
human form Divine. 

** Thrice happy house, thou hast receipt 
For this so lofty form, so straight. 
So polished, perfect, round, and even. 
As it slid moulded off from heaven. 

*' Smooth, soft, and sweet, in all a flood. 
Where it may run to any good ; 
And where it stays, it there becomes 
A nest of odorous spice and gums. 

'* In thee, fair mansion, let it rest. 
Yet know with what thou art possest 
Thou entertaining in thy breast 
But such a mind, mak'st God thy guest" 

While, however, we recognise woman's need of 
wisdom in the relation she sustains to the opening 
mind of childhood, not less is that need apparent 
in what from character as well as circumstance must 
ever largely constitute her proper work in this 
world : I mean the relief of suffering. Some 
insight into the meaning of its mystery, as well as 
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much skill to fathom and rightly apprehend its 
infinite varieties, degrees, and capacities for allevia- 
tion, is surely wanted by those who, in the hour of 
need, would do the part of " ministering angels." 

For, am I not right in the suggestion, that the 
increased refinement of natural feeling which renders 
the average English woman of to-day a being 
scarce owning kindred with the Indian squaw, 
while it has well nigh rendered her incapable of 
inflicting, has in some cases also unfitted her for 
looking at, much more for personally relieving, 
acute suffering of any kind ? 

The tender-hearted little girl to whom, from 
earliest consciousness, the sight, the thought of 
suffering inflifted on an animal gives pain; from 
whom one glance at the needy child extorts the 
sudden tear, must gain some strengthening power 
if she is to retain, yet to exercise for good, 
those keen sympathies which never can be blunted 
by use and wont, or concentrated in narrower 
interests, without serious damage to her uncon- 
scious influence. 

Am I not also confessing to a common experience 
when I say that, in certain times and moods, visions 
of misery have risen before us so appalling that we 
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have exclaimed, " These things must not be thought 
of after these ways ?" For myself, I do not know 
how they can be thought of, apart from a recogni- 
tion of the supreme worth of spiritual life, or 
without faith in the adaptation of suflFering to the 
development of that life. Yet has it been no 
angel's voice from heaven but that of stricken 
humanity on earth, which has so often been heard 
saying, " It is good for me that I have been afflicSt- 
ed ;" while, from personal observation, I can testify- 
that this very experience gives power to face, to 
sympathize with, and almost incalculably to lessen 
sorrow of all kinds, which it were worth some suffer- 
ing to each of us to share, and benignly to impart. 
I would not here be misunderstood to imply that 
I take the loss of health, of wealth, of material 
good of any kind to be in itself gain. Health is 
unquestionably an inheritance which, in its pos- 
session and retention, affords better ground for 
boasting as to the credit of ourselves and our pro- 
genitors than can be found in most inheritances; 
although It should be borne in mind that wealth, 
too, is usually indicative of the presence of moral 
as well as intelleftual energy. Each extra posses- 
sion increases responsibility, and also privilege and 
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power for good, but it lies with us to make it a 
help or a hindrance to the world's progress. I 
believe this to hold good even of moral qualities, 
which, simply inherited, as are habits, do under the 
names of " ignorant," (I think it should be called 
indolent) " conscientiousness " and " firmness of 
charader" — (little better than blind persistency,) 
avail to throw " a moral weight " into the wrong 
scale. With respeft to the acquisition of worldly 
good, Spinoza testifies: — 

** The acquisition of Gold, the striving after Pleasure 
and Honour, are hurtful so long as we treat these obje£ls 
not as means but as ends. If we seek Gold^ Pleasure, 
and Honour as means^ so can we preserve moderation, 
and they appear (or prove) no hindrances, rather do they 
even further the attainment of the end for whose sake 
they are sought." * 

Gladly do I quote these words, because neither 
the Transcendentalist of the sixteenth nor of the 
nineteenth century, not even Spinoza with his 
repute for skill in a mechanical trade, escapes 
better than the Apostle of the first century, the 
charge of indiflFerence to the aflfairs of the world, 
and to the improvement of man's material con- 
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dition, prejudged by others to be the legitimate 
result of the single aim and the views of life enter- 
tained by the spiritual man. 

Yet is this charge often refuted, but too obviously 
as well as too mournfully, by the manifest over- 
appreciation and ill use made by the inheritors of 
the great gains amassed in virtue of the skill, the 
faithfulness, the energy of their godly forefathers. 
What, I would ask, was the charader of the citi- 
zens which the Paris of 1572, more "atheistic" I 
must think, pradically, than the Paris of 1789, 
murdered in her streets, and which France by the 
Revocation of the Edic5l of Nantes dispersed to 
frudify and to make available the riches of the 
earth, everywhere possessed and enjoyed by the 
Truth-seeker as " the Lord's?" 

The history of Protestant Europe affords ample 
testimony that not in the field of warfare only have 
" they of the religion borne them best in fight," 
that the path of free thought and spiritual life is 
marked by material progress : that work done ^^ to 
the Lord " is work done " heartily." 

Not by lessening the wants, still less by gratui- 
tously adding to the sufferings of humanity, will 
the real religionist seek his great ends; rather. 
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since he earnestly longs for the "redemption of 
the body," as an able and willing servant of the 
Spirit, he must needs desire it should be in health. 
Resolved that neither sickness nor poverty shall 
efFecftually hinder the free course of the Spirit, 
he yet seeks to ward off both, knowing full well 
how numerous are his other foes; knowing that, 
in his contest with falsehood, "many are the afflict- 
ions of the righteous." 

Led by the Spirit of Truth, we shall come to 
see our work for humanity to be the prevention of 
suffering. And may I not call this work one with 
the destrudtion of ignorance and falsehood? When 
we refle6t on the vast amount of physical suffering 
occasioned by ignorant violation of God's laws in 
Nature, we shall wish to diffuse a knowledge of 
those laws, and not content ourselves with dismiss- 
ing all calamities as "mysterious Providences." 
We should not, and conscience once thoroughly 
awakened we shall not, try to console ourselves by 
thinking that "we have done our best," when, 
through avoidable ignorance of the laws of health, 
sickness, ever in a degree wasteful and impotent, 
has come upon ourselves or upon any under our 
care. Remorse avails us little in such case, but 
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honest acknowledgement may avail us much; look- 
ing on ourselves not as viftims but as sinners, let 
us from evil itself educe a good, and resolve that 
we will live in ignorance no more. 

That for the prevention of suffering, however, 
something more than knowledge of its cause needs 
to be diifused, will not be questioned by those of 
us who know anything from experience or testimony 
of the inefficiency of punishment at the hands of 
man to deter from wrong doing. For my own 
part, I view this faft as one most creditable to 
human nature ; and I am not sorry to learn that 
punishments inflifted solely with a view to deter, 
which thus appeal to the child's lowest motives, 
fail to efFedt their purpose, and are not in after 
time acknowledged to h'ave done good, as is the case 
with punishments which, inflifted out of deference 
to law, and as expressive of indignation against sin, 
are thus felt by the child to side with, and at some 
cost to strengthen his nobler nature against himself. 

As further illustration, may I not hint that 
knowledge of the conditions of health sometimes 
proves powerless with us against a craving for ex- 
citement, the desire to keep up appearances in 
society — powerless even with the mother, though 
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enforced by the interests of her children ? On the 
other hand, have we not known women, born in the 
last century, in whose training science had no part, 
who yet, by their instinfts for " plain living and 
high thinking," did much to promote sound minds 
and healthy bodies ? 

Many among us have been too familiar with 
honest, unmerited, and honourable poverty, to lay 
all suffering arising from this cause to the account 
of idleness, vice, or want of thrift. Still, it is 
quite impossible to read the literature of the 
Temperance Society, to have been baulked in our 
efforts to help those who will not be helped ; or to 
know that among the most degraded are to be 
found persons whose advantages have been con- 
siderable; without acknowledging a large amount 
of sin and suffering to be due neither to ungovern- 
able circumstance nor to ignorance of consequences, 
but simply to lack of strong motive-power. 

That all motives to right doing are feeble com- 
pared with the highest motive, I take to be an 
admitted facft ; as also that this highest motive lies 
latent in every human being. 

" Man could neither exist nor be conceived of, if he 
had not the power to rejoice in the Highest Good. For 
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it is proper to the nature of the human soul to have an 
adequate knowledge of the eternal and infinite nature of 
God."* 

Does not this view of man's possibilities, I ask, 
reconcile the accredited faft of a general Progress 

> 

towards Morality, with the no less accredited fad 
of a frequent Decline from pure Religion ; will it 
not account for the world-wide conception, and 
the individual consciousness of man everywhere, 
as in relation to his idt^\— evil or " fallen ?" 

That to the " sons of God " it is given to ^^ de- 
clare Him," that, " speaking what they do know, 
and testifying that they have seen," men too often 
" receive not their witness," but retain their half- 
truths, or pervert the full truth into inadequate and 
unblessed conceptions of Him whose "name is 
holy," are fads as true to-day as when these words 
were spoken to Nicodemus; and no less true to 
fad is the statement that to those who *^ receive 
this witness " is given the " power to become (con- 
sciously) sons of God," to ** have eternal life." 

If these things are so, if, for its deepest needs, 
" nothing is so helpful to humanity as man ;" j- do 



* Spinoza, " Leben und Lehre." f Ibid. 
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we not each own a responsibility not to God only, 
but to our neighbour for our belief? 

It may be, that in these pages I have seemed to 
regard our times as no better if not worse than 
the former times : it is not so ; could I shut my 
eyes to the fadls of history, my faith in the power 
of spiritual influences to purify to the third and 
fourth generation, to bless thousands of those dear 
to the heart that loves God, would alone forbid 
such misconception ; and while I think a scant 
acquaintance with the crime and misery now daily 
coming to the surface will assure us that our times 
might be better than they are, I well believe that at 
no former period has there been more widely dif- 
fused a heartfelt longing to heal the sickness of 
sufl^ering humanity. To do this wisely asks a 
knowledge of its cause ; and, will it be doubted, 
that could we lift the veil, we should discern in 
falsehood to faft, in falsehood to right reason, but, 
above all, in falsehood to personal convidlion, the 
deep-seated cause of the world's sin and misery ? 

So seeing, shall we deny the names of " Saviour " 
and "Redeemer" to "Christ Jesus, who, before 
Pontius Pilate, witnessed a good confession," " To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
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the world, that 1 should bear witness unto the 
Truth?" Shall we not cease to wonder that to 
the present hour thousands of souls can testify that 
*'this man hath an unchangeable priesthood?" 

This ^'mystic office,'' filled in name only, con- 
fers worldly dignity, but is scorned of all true men 
as a badge of shame ; yet, sustained in reality, is 
it the most helpful, the most honourable, we can 
sustain. The real priesthood is " not confined to 
sex nor age, the lofty nor the low," it simply asks 
that Conscience reign supreme, that the Cross of 
Truth be borne; seeing that all who walk not "after 
the law of a carnal commandment, but after the 
power of an endless life," do "abide priests con- 
tinually ;" yes, the bold metaphor will serve to the 
end, "priests for ever after the order of Melchi- 
sedec," who is " King of Righteousness and King of 
Peace ;" for by the "one ofl^ering " of their own will 
have they gained the power to quicken the germ of 
perfeftness in other souls ; to induce more than refti- 
fication of life, even purification of the will, which, 
by its oneness with the will of God is " sandlified."* 



* " By the which will we are san£lified, through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all." " For by one offering he 
hath perfefted for ever them that arc sanftified.'' — Hcb. x. lo, 14. 
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Thrusting aside old forms and lifeless dogmas, 
we have '* boldness to enter into the holiest, by a 
new and living way," which Jesus "hath consecrated 
for us through the veil, that is to say, his flesh." 
Christ saw the child's nature to be " not unclean, but 
holy," the body to be pure, and in himself proved 
it a fit temple for the Holy Ghost. Offering 
to God, as becomes His children, no kind of pro- 
pitiation but ourselves ; " let us draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of faith, and let 
us consider one another to provoke unto love and 
to good works." 

Not possibly, however, can we forget how '* the 
High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus," 
" that he might sanftify the people, suflnsred with- 
out the gate ; let us go forth therefore unto him 
without the camp, bearing his reproach : for here 
we have no continuing city." 




NOTES. 



A FEW REASONS, 



Page 4, line 4—"^ Phantom Man." 
It wili he observed that the quotation from Dr. Smith's 
Diftionary which follows these words is given to account 
for the air of unreality which surrounds the life of Christ 
in the Gospels. That quotation was made from a 
pamphlet, entitled *' Thoughts on Religion and the 
Bible," published by Trubner 3c Co., from which I take 
also the following, " Dr. Lee, in his work on the 
Inspiration of Scripture, yA edition, p. 43, states : — 
' For not only as the best criticism explains, do the 
introdudlory sentences of St. Luke's Gospel refer to 
many who had taken in hand to set forth a narrative o\ 
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the events of that period, but the earliest of the Fathers 
also describe the apocryphal gospels as being countless in 
number."* That from these the spiritual writings 
selefbed should contain so little of the marvellous is 
matter of surprise, rather than that they should contain 
so much ; and I am inclined to think the impression that 
the Apostles do not represent Christ as a real man is due 
less to the record of his miracles, than to what is con- 
sidered to be a statement of his sinlessness. If, however, 
we recognise the essence of Christ's dodrine to be a 
denial of the separation — a declaration of the oneness of 
God and man ; if we see that he " takes away the sin of 
the world" by representing the conception of such 
separation as existing only in the imagination of man, the 
Son, and as having no place in the mind of God, his 
Father; we shall discern in the absence of confession or 
consciousness of sin on the part of Christ the true view 
which he desired all men should take of themselves and 
of the immediate relation they sustain to God. His own 
body, he doubtless recognised as coming pure from the 
hands of its Creator; the spirit within him he felt to be 
the spirit of God, whose growth is ever growth in 
wisdom, whose increase is "in all goodness and righteous- 
ness and truth." But then Christ did not look upon the 
body of any child as " vile :" for us to call it so is 
to speak profanely; to use the words of Archbishop 
Whately in reference to this erroneous rendering of 
the Scripture text, ** Nothing that God made is 
vile." 
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And what, I would ask, is the spirit breathed into the 
infant savage born to-day in the wilds of Africa, if it is 
not an emanation from the Divine mind ? For its culture 
and development this ** emanation ** needs contaft with 
other minds ; while the measure of its capacity and the 
conditions of its growth must depend on sui:roundings 
varying considerably from those of a society knowing few 
wants but of the body, which ask for their supply the 
exercise of craft and cruelty, to those of a society which 
believes **the world is only saved by the breath of the 
school children," in which are to be found persons *' in 
whom is no guile," **just and devout,*' men and women 
"righteous before God." "To whom much is given, 
of him shall much be required," but given in smallest 
measure, the spirit of man tends upward^ its growth is 
growth in wisdom; its first manifestation is an interest 
which is the germ of love ; early does it aspire after rule 
and order, and seek to discipline the body to obey its 
behests. The body seeks in its turn to enslave and rule 
the mind, but though crippled and impeded, fitful in its 
flights, and in its self-seeking partial — nothing can quell 
its "discontent, seal of immortality." Surely the limited 
intercourse possible between the savage and the civilized 
man forbids absolute denial that in the lowest form of 
humanity there is consciousness of a Mind and Will 
other and higher than that which is partial and personal. 
Surely the presence of superstition indicates the presence 
also of that light by which is cast the lengthened shadow 
of the idolater, transformed by him into the idol he fears; 
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in likeness and in homage to which he vainly seeks self- 
consistency and satisfaction ; and from whose influence 
not he, nor the man of highest culture, is ever wholly 
freed, until he turn and face the light, which, showing 
fully what he half suspedls, yet dreads to see, himself a 
sinner; shows at the same time his half-truths, his partial 
virtues, whole, perfedt in God: the sundered self, ** com- 
plete in Him." In what sense a human soul within a 
mortal body is denied to Christ by the orthodox I do not 
profess to understand; but with regard to the statements 
on this point in the New Testament, I suggest that the 
expression, ** Jesus increased in wisdom," implies pre- 
vious lack of wisdom ; *' he learned obedience," the need 
to learn it; '* being made perfeft," previous imperfedlion ; 
** even Christ pleased not himself," a self capable of 
being pleased Sy something less than the Highest Good; 
and that the language of sublime resignation, '' Not my 
will, but thine be done," implies the consciousness of a 
personal, partial will, separate in that it is partial, from 
the Will Divine. 

These statements do not imply that Jesus was born 
with an evil nature: nor do I believe that any human 
being is born with an evil nature : " as God is pure so 
is the soul pure," and in the degree that it is present, it 
elevates all aition. Not of one faculty or passion can 
we affirn\ that it is useless or incapable of subjeftion to 
what is higher : but because the spirit in man is a perfed, 
or holy spirit, he is imperfeft, and may be called sinful, in 
so far as he seeks and finds satisfaction in less than the 
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Highest Good. Liability to do so is, however, one of 
the conditions of our earthly life, which affords scope for 
the aftivity — a field for the conquests of the spirit. To 
subordinate, or rather to complete the personal and 
partial by the *' spirit of holiness," is our life-work ; but 
we may — as Christ did not — allow that which should be 
subdued in us to reign : we may even exalt and call it 
God, in which case we must needs think of Him as 
imperfedl, or as alienated from us, and so induce a sense 
of sin which hinders our realizing that we are both in 
body and spirit children of God. That the grand con- 
dition of this realization is guilelessnessj we find confessed 
alike in the words of the Hebrew Psalmist and in the 
experience of the philosopher Spinoza ; in every age by 
the ^^ blessed man, in whose spirit is no guile," sin has 
been felt to be forgiven, known to be not imputed : while 
by him God has ever been seen as one with, and revealed 
in, man. His well-beloved son. Further, the judgment 
of his fellow-men, commonly given against the witness 
for the truth in his life-time, does after death coincide 
with that of his own heart, which *' condemned him 
not:" more than once, in the world's history^ has the 
'* denial of the Holy One and the Just " been succeeded 
by the acknowledgment, ''He suffered the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God j" ''His memory is 
blessed." Limitation, imperfection, there must have been, 
or he was no real " son of man ;" yet since " in his 
mouth was found no guile," he comes to be viewed as 
"without fault before the throne of God." So does 
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John speak of many of the departed in the Revelation ; 
so is Christ spoken of in the Epistle of Peter, ^^ who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth:" yet is 
he therein represented as ^^ leaving us an example, that 
we should follow his steps ;" as human^ to the extent of 
^^ bearing our sins (or experiencing our state of sin), in 
his own body on the tree;'' that as ^^ he died unto 
sin," so ^^we, being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness," 

Christ's real manhood in the past^ his present sub- 
limation as the Ideal of humanity, its great/^ forerunner" 
in spiritual apprehension, are brought out fully in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. I know the colour given in 
this Epistle to the view of Christ's death as a sacrifice 
answering to the common conception of Jewish and 
other sacrifices; and I would not deservedly incur the 
charge of putting upon Bible words a construdion they 
will not bear : seeing however it is not more *' possible " 
that the sacrifice of one man should, save by his influence, 
take away the sin of another, than that '^the blood of bulls 
and goats should, take away sin;" I submit to those who 
with myself look for a deep and true meaning in the 
words of a writer who represents the sacrifice of the 
individual will as the only sacrifice acceptable to God ; 
who moreover affirms His laws to be written on the 
hearts and minds of those whose sins are remitted, that 
the following words will bear a construdion in harmony 
with ^£1 and with right reason: such a construdion as 
may afford a clue to the nature of the connexion existing 
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in the minds of the first Christians between the sacrifice 
of Christ and the ceremonies of the Jews' religion: — 
** Now once in the end of the world hath Christ appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. And as it is 
appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judg- 
ment: so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many; and unto them that look for him shall he appear 
the second time without sin unto salvation." Ic is in 
accordance with right reason that " through the Eternal 
Spirit" man should ** offer himself without spot to Godj" 
it is a fa£l that to all who have so offered themselves 
**a living sacrifice," it has been given to "purify" others, 
to " bear " away, to " hide a multitude of sins," and in 
this sense ** to lay down their lives for the brethren ;** 
it is a faft that, to the many who have ** looked for him," 
Christ has ^^ appeared the second time without sin unto 
salvation."* The solemn trial enacted, the judgment 
pronounced by the Egyptian priests upon the chara£lers 



• Is not the true reading "without a sin-ofFering?" Does not 
this, together with the intimation that after "wilful sin'* there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins," help to prove the conception 
underlying the Roman Catholic Mass to be tf»christian? At the 
same time, is not the statement that when God*s laws are in our 
hearts, and we are conscious of a remission of sins, " there is no more 
offering for sin,^* diredUy opposed to that Evangelicalism, which 
insists on endeavours to realize afresh the sacrifice of Christ as more 
important than efforts to conform to the laws of God, which 
efforts tend towards— -even if they have not reached Christlike self- 
consecration ? 
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of their fellow men after death, is but a type of what is 
ever going on in the world, which " is full of judgment 
days:" while to those who maintain that future salvation 
^d a future coming of Christ were in the mind of the 
writer of the words quoted above, I must obje£b that 
spiritual things are matters of experience. 

I know the difficulty felt even by free inquirers in recon- 
ciling Christ^s conscious humility with his unconsciousness 
of sin ; above all with his appreciation of such conscious- 
ness in others. Of the penitent Publican he says, ** this 
man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other." Is this view irreconcilable with Paul's asser- 
tion, ** by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified : 
for (or because) by the law is the knowledge of sin ?** I 
think not. Self-abasement is a high attainment, but not 
he highest \ the last result of our best performances, 
but not of our aspirations ; nay, it is incompatible with the 
abiding conviftion, '* I can of mine own self do nothing;" 
— that is the genuine self- forgetful humility, which says : 
'* I rather glory in my infirmities.'* " To despair," says 
Fenelon, *' when we see our own wretchedness is not 
humility, but only a more abominable kind of pride." 
It may be objected that Paul speaks of himself as ** of 
sinners chief;" but what is the ground given for a repre- 
sentation seemingly at variance with that which he else- 
where makes of his own moral character ? ** I was a 
blasphemer, a persecutor, and injurious." Was it not 
with Paul as with Luther, who repented most of past 
superstitions ; of his penances more than of his misdeeds? 
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Under the law, Paul's " knowledge of sin " had been 
artificially aggravated into a conception of God as inimi- 
cal to man : this is the work of superstition everywhere, 
and fiilly accounts for the greater severity used by Christ 
towards the superstitious than the merely sensual. Under 
the Gospel, his *' knowledge of sin," once held by Paul 
to be a *' gain," was by him counted *' loss :" and here 
I must suggest^ had an insistence upon the separation 
of God and man, and the consequent necessity of a 
substituted sacrifice to procure God's grace or pardon for 
him, constituted the essence of the Apostles' do6lrine, 
whence could arise the need of qualifying cautions such 
as these ? " Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound ? " ''If we say that we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves. " On the presumption, however, that a denial of 
such separation, and a declaration of God's unconditioned 
favour, constituted the substance of that dodlrine, these 
cautions are fully accounted for, as also the scandalous 
abuse so soon made of Christian liberty. Too evident is 
it that within the early Christian Church, as now without 
it, the denial of depravity was attended by a remarkable 
display of it, that '' the bold sensualist could use the name 
of" religion as now of " philosophy to gild his crimes."* 
Do we ask how came it to pass that a declaration of the 
oneness of God and man, received and proclaimed by persons 
spiritually it would seem in advance of our time, was yet 
followed by a consciousness of separation^ not in the 
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power of priestcraft to originate^ which uttered itself in a 
cry going up from the heart of Christendom, as from the 
heart of one tnan, ^' Have mercy, Lord, and take away 
my sin ?*'* How, but because the Gospel was preached 
amongst, and lowered to the level of peoples sunk in 
vice and superstition, from whence none can be delivered 
save by the stern discipline and contrite awakenings of 
the moral law, because only by one process can the heart 
be freed from **an evil" (or accusing) "conscience;" 
because only ^' through the law can we be<;^iQe dead to 
the law;** because only to "the pure in heart** is it given 
to **see** aright himself and God. Happy in its uncon- 
sciousness, the child is "alive without the law;** so is the 
perfe6l man; but between these two stages the battle of life 
has to be fought and won : and ^^ let not him that putteth 
on the harness boast himself as he that putteth it o(F." 

• "St, Simeon Stylites." Let us not mistake this cry, nor its 
weak and dying echoes in wordy confessions that we are " miserable 
sinners," for the " groanings which cannot be uttered " of that 
repentance which succeeds a consciousness of our (fwn spirit as a holy 
spirit. This, as God's voice, " his word abiding in us," forbids our 
saying " we have no sin," yet makes Him " manifest to take away 
our sins," and reveals us to ourselves not as " miserable sinners," but 
as blessed aspirants strong to overcome evil, in that perfe6^ion is our 
birthright as the children of a Father who " is pcrfeft." 
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B. 

Page 5, line i8 — "M^ unmoral supernatural.'' 

To the use of this phrase the objeftion may be brought 
that it gives a name to what has no existence in the 
mind which recognises the supernatural only in a revela- 
tion to the moral sense of the Being and Chara6ler of 
the God of Nature, whose voice first speaks in man, as 

" In the fifth drop Himself He flings, 
And Conscious Law is King of Kings."* 

I can, however, find no other phrase by which to 
chara6lerize an appeal supposed to be made to our 
physical senses, on behalf of truths which can only be 
apprehended by the moral sense. Were it even possible 
to trace apparent interference with the laws of nature to 
the agency of any human being, this would neither 
quicken the conscience to apprehend — nor rouse it to 
enforce — the truths he might teach, in any but those who 
already know its voice to be the voice of the Holy Lord 
God Almighty, the Creator of the universe. Now, not 
the descent of an angel from heaven, nor one risen from 
the dead, could add anything to the persuasion of these 
persons that a man who speaks to the conscience is ^^ a 
teacher sent from Godj" while by all others, either his 
power would be ascribed to an evil source, or his words 
perverted to suit prevailing false beliefs. I may here 
instance the hd that there are persons in our day who 

* Emerson^s Poems. 
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suppose the conversion of the Apostle Paul to have been 
miraculously efFe6led, who at the same time think thej 
find presented in his Epistle to the Romans a view of 
God as dealing with His creatures in a way they feel to 
be unjust. Will it be contended that moral benefit is in 
this case derived from belief in the miracle ? 



C. 

Page 14, line %—^^ self-love J' 

I would fain make it clearly understood that my jus- 
tification of self-love rests on an exalted conception of 
the attributes of the soul. God-like in its nature, its 
'* tender mercies are over all his works ;" and its interests 
bound up with the interests of humanity. As Genius is 
charafterized by sympathy with all sentient life, so to the 
soul, in her freed state, the real welfare and integrity 
of individual human beings is dear and sacred; whereas, 
fettered within enthusiasm for humanity, we can sacrifice 
the righteous claims of individuals to the supposed 
welfare of a community, a principle of a6lfon which, 
once admitted, may eventually san6lion the injustice, 
inhumanity, and impolicy of atrocities like the auto-da-fe; 
the worst outrages of the Reign of Terror; or the 
ready sacrifice of strift justice on the part of white men 
in dealing with black; if bodily safety only seems to be 
endangered. 
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D. 

Page 32, line i^—'Let us hear Luther.'' 

The statement respefting the Waldenses, with the 
quotation which follows from Walch's edition of Luther's 
Works, were taken from the *' Contemporary Review." 



E. 

Page 42, line 18 — Abraham's sacrifice. 

Although, as has been intimated, I have not proposed 
to bring to the Bible foreign criticism, but to take it as it 
is open to all of us, yet had the san6lion given to my 
view of this sacrifice in Dean Stanley's '* Lectures on 
the Jewish Church " come under my notice previously, 
it would have been referred to in confirmation, I am 
aware of the greater difficulty attaching to the mention 
made of Abraham's intention as an a£f in the New 
Testament, Hebrews xi. 17, James ii. 21. Here, 
Abraham's faith is recognised not in his after convi6lion 
that God required no such sacrifice as his son, but in 
his willingness to offer it if required. And did I think 
the arm of Abraham was stayed otherwise than by a 
change in his own mindj I must acknowledge in this record 
some identification of Bible faith with that fear of the 
Unseen — to which I believe true faith is the antidote. 
Being fully persuaded, however, that Abraham earned 
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the name of " Faithful " by his implicit trust in inward 
guidance, that by this he was (like Mahomet in later 
times) enabled to renounce idolatry, I see in his ex- 
perience, as in that of Paul and Luther, how surely the 
willing feet are led by the moral sense out of the broad 
road of superstition into the narrow way of righteousness. 
That in each of these cases the broad road was traversed 
with alacrity, only gave promise that soon would the dire 
precipice to which it tends, be reached ; and that, recoiling 
from it, the misguided devotee would with the greater 
speed and certainty gain the right path, and live hence- 
forth to warn all travellers in the wrong that ** there is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof 
are the ways of death." 



F. 

Page 46, line 8 — the view given of Socrates in '' Ecce 

Homor 

I must apologise for the use on this page and elsewhere 
of inverted commas, where I have slightly altered, or 
added to quotations from the Bible and other books. 
The variations are I trust in each case too simple and 
obvious to imply a wish to mislead. In *' Ecce Homo ** 
Socrates is called the " Creator of Science ;" by which 
of course we must understand the method used for its 
attainment, not the thing attained. I am aware of the 
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value of this method in relation to what is among us 
called Science, but since it would seem that this word 
has in the mouth of Socrates a different meanings that being 
with him the known^ which we name the ''unknowable;'* 
I have dared to suggest that a higher method than acute 
reasoning was deemed by him needful for its attainment; 
and that his arguments were valued by himself mainly as 
they cleared the way for the reception of the '' truths 
that never can be proved." I take this suggestion to 
be borne out by the satisfeftion with which Socrates 
points out at the close of his discussions that while by 
them his opponents are indeed rendered self-confuting, 
the much sought for truth is still left far out of reach. I 
give the following as a fair sample of his '' conclusion of 
the whole matter *' — '' For my part, Protagoras, I am 
heartily sorry to see all our principles so horribly con- 
founded and turned topsy-turvy; and I could passionately 
wish that we could disentangle and explain them," &c. 
It is indeed only of what I conceive to be the religious 
bearing of the teachings of Socrates that I am qualified 
to speak, but here I own it seems to me that just as 
Paul, appealing to the Jew, shows the best work of his 
just, good, and holy law to be, the proving *' what it 
could not do;" so Socrates, in arguing with the Greek, 
sets forth as the highest result of right reasoning, a con- 
viftion that by it without *' the desire of virtue, which is 
virtue," the deepest truths cannot be known ; a result we 
too may see in the greater humility and reverence which 
charadlerize the riper philosophers of the nineteenth, as 
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compared with those of the eighteenth century — and 
which goes far to confute the enormous fallacy that 
'' ignorance is the mother of devotion," I know the 
exalted position held by Socrates among Greek philo- 
sophers ; but with regard to his " successors/' surely 
morally and religiously their charafters could suffer nothing 
by comparison with the nominal '' successors of the 
Apostles," the so-called " Vicars of Christ ! " 



A FEW WORDS, 



A. 

Page 163, line 10.—"^ species of affeSliony the indi- 
viduality of which is merged in all-embracing ' celes- 
tial love^^ 

This merging of the social affe6lions in a higher love 
may seem to tend towards self-concentration, but looked 
into it proves to be a completion, or perfecting of a 
species of affeflion, which owes its '* individuality ** to 
its falling short of the pure love, whose sole elements are 
benevolence and complacency. Not to care for those 
who have cared for us, or whose interests are bound up 
with ours, may argue incapacity for loving; yet, can we 
not certainly recognize love of the purest order, in mani- 
fest concern for the prosperity and reputation of those 
whose loss or disgrace involves our own. In '*King 
Lear," how gradually is a fearful lack of social affec- 
tion developed by the separation of interests, which, 
so long as they are united^ induce a show, and we 
may infer a substance of regard for Parent and Sister 
in the heartless daughters ! Do we not recognise the 

Z 2 
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unreasoning, special pleading of the family partisan, in 
speeches like the following ? — 

" I cannot think my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation." 

On the other hand, how is the ground-root of Cordelia's 
filial affedlion, which she confesses to be but ^^ accord- 
ing to my bond," laid bare in the outburst of tenderness, 
beginning : — 

** Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Had challenged pity of them,'* &c. 

To this all-embracing benevolence, heightened by 
gratitude and reverence, we must ascribe the long and 
tender care of aged parents by sons and daughters, who 
are often known to count as a peculiar privilege, charge 
which to other looks like a burden. 

That apprehension of the perfeft should lessen capa- 
bility for regarding the imperfeft with entire complacency 
can be deprecated by those only, if any such there be, 
who deprecate moral progress. When I hear it objefted 
that the love must have been "narrow and cold " which 
extorted from the husband of Madame Guyon the com- 
plaint, " You have so much love for God, dear, that you 
have no love left for me," I am tempted to ask, what 
is the nature of that love, which it is supposed might 
have been increased by diminution of the love of God ? 
Whether a French marriage, without consent of either 
party, is quite inconceivable ? Whether it is not to the 
" celestial love," which had in this instance overcome 
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evil with good, that we may trace desire for a love of 
complacency, which yet is never in aught but the sem- 
blance, in the power of the giver to bestow, but only in 
that of the receiver to compel ? 

Admitting that ** love grows with what it feeds upon," 
We shall see how the love of God is the larger^ which 
must include the less^ if we consider that great as is our 
gratitude for love bestowed upon «j, it is far exceeded by 
that which we cherish towards persons who call forth our 
homage and spontaneous regard; who, by the bliss of 
Iwing they confer upon us, are in our thoughts '' as a 
perpetual benediftion j " while God, seen and loved as the 
Author of their "good and perfeft gifts/* is "over ail 
blessed for evermore." And why is "pity akin to 
love?" Not merely because suffering excites sympathy, 
but because all the obje6ls of our compassion are intrin- 
sically loveable ; if we do not feel them to be so, if, in 
spite of ugliness, or defacement, we do not see in all 
the good creations of God, in man, His image, it is 
because in us the love of God is not perfefted. And why 
has the Perfeft ever been conceived of as " very pitiful/' 
** full of compassion;" but because this highest love can 
alone cool the burning indignation, threatening to swallow 
up sympathy with suffering, excited in us against the 
designing, prosperous, selfish, and cruel ones, into pity 
for the soul's fall, as we realize its origin, and remember 
the man as child, with " Heaven about him in his 
infancy?" And here I must again confess a serious 
injustice done to ^^ £cce Homo," in an omission of hint 
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at the recognition there given to the innocence of child- 
hood, as pleading for humanity, as calculated to touch the 
heart with ** love of the man in every man;*'* also in my 
slight acknowledgement of the value of a '' Living Ex- 
ample," t a noble human Ideal, not only in raising our 
conceptions of God and of duty, but in enabling us to 
love the race better for possibilities which we have seen 
realized. This I admit fully, while yet I feel that 
nothing less than God can be loved in every man, and 
that Christ quickened love for all, only by reference of 
each human being to the Divinity within him. Is it not 
so, that while perfe6l purity shows most compassion for 
the imperfeft, the impure ; they, in their turn, often seem 
incapable of appreciating less than the perfeft love, to 
whose manifestations it may be questioned if any are 
wholly insusceptible ? 

"If," says the Apostle John, "a man say, I love God 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar ; " and that professed 
love of God may not mean '' love perfefted," is evidenced 
not only in the sentiment of veneration which ever wanes 
with improved morality, but also in that which stigma- 
tizes intense human love as idolatry; urging that Mother 
or Lover may possibly love woman or child too well! 
" Not wisely," alas, they may ; but to the absence, not 
to the presence of pure afFe£lion must we attribute the 
wrongs of both, in ill-advised partialities, in the unworthy 

» Chap. xiii. " The Christian a law to himself." 
t Chap. ix. " Nature of Christ's society." 
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sacrifice of permanent to passing pleasure. In the world- 
wide tragedy, as portrayed in the "Faust" of Goethe, not 
to excess on either side, but to deficiency of love, in strength 
as well as purity, may we trace the fall, the misery, the 
crimes of poor Margaret. Divested of its theologic guise, 
the "Celestial Love" is seen to merge, only to enhance all 
individual loves, and finds response in each heart *' tender 
and true,*' when it thus pleads : — 

" I could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honour more." 



B. 

Page 208, line 22. — " conscience is as a guide 

infallible.'* - 

Although it is scarcely possible this statement can be 
misunderstood to imply that a sincere desire to know the 
true or right in science or in morals, will obviate the 
necessity for a diligent use of the Reason in the discovery 
of it, I feel that something more may and should be 
said, to make good my position that Conscience is never 
the Foe, but always the Forerunner of intelleSual en- 
lightenment. To deny this, seems to me to deny that 
progress is the law of our being. Nor would it be 
denied, or even questioned, were it not that conventional 
morality is so often mistaken for conscientiousness, and 
superstition for religion. That a vast amount of aftive 
beneficence is misguided, only proves the need of higher 
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principles of adiion than arise out of the sympathies and 
gentle pity fostered by refined habits and culture ; while 
the intellectual limitation, which charaderizes religious 
writing and speech, simply shows a lack of that conscien- 
tiousness which alone can prompt and sustain the perilous 
search for truth, leading, as it is always known to do, out 
ofxht beaten track. Fears for the soul which deter from 
investigation, we may safely pronounce to be suggested 
by any voice but the voice of God, who '* is light.** To 
the oft-recurring objection, that in adion we must be 
guided not by conscience, but by expediency, and be 
instruftcd by the coUeftive wisdom and experience of 
others; I reply that conscience, in dieting jusrice, 
dictates expediency; that a single aim will approach 
stride justice nearest and soonest, and most surely make 
available that collective wisdom, which, where not 
diligently sought, and honestly used, there can be no 
pretence to conscientiousness in ad or intention. The 
plea, that " if we erred it was only in judgment,** does 
not satisfy an awakened conscience, which, seeing false 
opinion to arise often from wilful ignorance, defective 
judgment from prejudice and selfishness, charges adual 
sin to the account of cherished ill-feeling, and the lack 
of habitual self-control. To the objedlion that it is not 
to quickened Conscience, but to the freed aCtivity of the 
Reason, and the results of scientific labours that we are 
indebted for a revelation of the natural causes of mis- 
chiefs and diseases once ascribed to witchcraft; and a 
deliverance from the dreadful fears, and still more dread- 
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fill cruelties, which affiidled past ages; I reply, that 
nothing did therij or does nowy check the free play of the 
reason, and hinder the pursuit of science and the accept- 
ance by the world of its discoveries, so much as super- 
stition ; and if with this spiritual religion is chargeable^ 
then indeed is the guidance of conscience very question- 
able. But the Apostle Paul describes men as sinking 
into it because the real knowledge they may have of God 
by the light of Nature and Conscience they do not care to 
possess or to retain ; and why ? Because it enjoins con- 
formity with all the laws of God ; a hard thing to flesh 
and blood. That, as a result, God is first lowered and 
then feared in the vain imaginations of His creatures, is 
owing to the fa£l, that by them He cannot wholly be for- 
gotten ; which faft accounts for the advantage Super- 
stition has over Atheism in its appeals to mankind. 
Atheism proper, questions moral responsibility, and 
slights the claims of conscience,* and thus disregards our 
strongest convictions: this superstition never seems to do; 
on the contrary, it pays homage to them, afFefting to 
meet and satisfy our deepest needs. But, having partially 
obscured the truth, it ever fears the full light of Reason 
lest this should be made known. Not in heathen lands 
alone are there persons who do not care to know much 
that '*may be known of God," in Nature by the light of 
Science, because they fear such knowledge may tend to 



* I do not understand how persons, who p radically acknowledge 
its supremacy, can be called Atheists. 
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weaken the best, alas ! often the only authority in religion 
recognized by them. The language ever heard from the 
possessor of spiritual religion, "I know these things from 
experience, and they cannot be taken from me j " is not 
theirs, but rather the complaint, " Ye have taken away 
my gods, and what have I more ? " Now, to scorn this 
cry as wholly unworthy of regard, seems to me to argue 
neither a feeling nor a liberal mind, especially where the 
authority in question is a Book which contains so many 
utterances lYiaxfind us — 

" Out from the heart of Nature rollM 
The burden* of the Bible old." • 

And must we not allow, that to know something of the 
purpose of life concerns us more than to learn much of 
its origin, and the processes of its growth and conserva- 
tion ? Is it not excusable that we should care less to 
dive into the nature of all things, than to find out how 
they may "work together for our good," and for that of 
the suffering humanity, with which we both rejoice and 
weep ? I am aware that great tenderness is shown to 
religious beliefs by the enlightened and scientific men of 
our day ; but I must ask, is it a respeSfful tenderness ? 
Were it not well exchanged for a little more plain speak- 
ing, and a few more candid admissions? Why should we 
not try to prove statements in the Bible to be incredible 
and inconsistent, which we think are so ; but then, why 
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not own that its religion is righteousness ? Why not re- 
pudiate the conception of a personal Devil, though implied 
in the New Testament ; and pointing out its absence from 
the spiritual utterances of the Old, tracing its origin, to 
the Ariman of the Persian Zendavesta^ acknowledge that 
our own deference to popular superstition involves a much 
worse conception J this, namely, that darkness is iht friend^ 
and not the Enemy of man ! Before objecting to limitations 
in Christ's views, let us own that we do habitually regard 
evil as something powerful and positive, a little more than 
is quite philosophical; and, while insisting on the influence 
of the body over the mind^ admit that all partially directed 
passion is like anger, a species of madness; and gladly 
recognize the proven fa£t, that '' virtue goes out of" holi- 
ness, wholeness, or healthy to heal and comfort the un- 
holy, the insane. Let us recal. the baneful influence of 
the Historic Church in the Middle Ages ; but let us not 
forget the savage hordes, the pagan barbarisms which it 
represented, stimulated, if not greatly ennobled : and, in- 
stead of confounding it with Christianity, let us admire how 
Christ's martyrs, "as sheep in the midst of wolves," kept 
alive truth, purity, and freedom, conditions necessary to 
mental aftivity, progress, and the revival of learning, which 
did at last avail to shake the Church of Rome to its founda- 
tions. Let us maintain,y^r // is /r«^, that* this Church stands 
foremost as a persecutor, mainly because, in respect of age, 
and of numbers, she has the pre-eminence j but let us lay 
this to the account of worldliness and want of faith j and, 
while distinguishing from persecution, necessary measures 
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of self-defence in the hard fight, without which a reform- 
ing minority must have been utterly crushed ; let us note 
how, in the Church of Rome itself, the faith of the 
spiritual man disdains *' carnal weapons/* *' No human 
power," says Fenelon, ''can force the impenetrable re- 
trenchments of the freedom of mind. Compulsion never 
persuades, it only makes hypocrites. When kings inter- 
fere in matters of religion, they don't proteft it, they 
enslave it." Let us contend that our great Reformers 
missed the mark; but let us not represent their retention 
of pagan * and Popish superstitions as a dire£t result of 
quickened conscience, whose other results were pure life 
and freed thought ; nor forget at what cost they bought 
for us free speech, and made Science possible. Above 
all, let us not with them confound their unworthy 
nominal successors, who, not Reformers in their turn, 
were the Conservators of hateful abuses and supersti- 
tions. Let us repudiate, in all its forms, Church Con- 
fession, as a mean evasion of the debt of confession 
we owe to the persons wronged by us ; but let us 
own true simplicity, not evasion to be enforced in the 
precept, "Confess your faults one to another." We 
surely need not scruple to call doctrines of " imputed 

* The long-continued belief in witches is, indeed, one among 
many proofs that " the old pagan world died (or is dying ?) hard." 
Interesting illustration of this is given in Miss Martineau's " Feats 
on the Fiord," where too is shown the power of evil conscience, still 
to **call spirits from the vasty deep," and of an unbelie'ving heart 
to perpetuate superstitions. 
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righteousness," and ''justification by feith," immoral, 
as they present themselves to the mind of our day, 
but we may concede that they must have metnt some- 
thing else to the brave Huguenots, Covenanters, and 
old Evangelicals who were helped by them, not only to 
die, but to '' live unto the Lord." We do well to decry 
the narrow, ascetic spirit in which the arts, learning, and 
beauty, are slighted by many *' professing Christians " i n 
our day, but let us acknowledge that no asceticism 
could have tinged the principles of the freed spirit, that 
could dare to maintain, '^all things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the power of any," 

I plead for these admissions^ because I believe that to 
gain access to the Reason we must pay homage to the 
Conscience, which, so long as it is in man, will witness 
for the Bible and for Christianity ; while, so long as the 
moral supports of religion are felt, will all its manifesta- 
tions be appreciated, and the semblance of Christianity 
cherished, how unlike soever it be to the reality. Too 
evident is this in our day, in the retention of the forms 
of religion by those who, though they know it not, do 
through those forms "deny its power," and obstruft its 
progress. If we would make an efficient protest for free 
thought, we must make it as we are privileged and bound 
to do in the name of Conscience and of Christianity, in 
the interests of pure Religion. To a third objeftion, that 
were " conscience as a guide infallible," it would have 
led men everywhere out of vice and superstition ; I reply, 
that I do not know what else is supposed to have so led 
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them anywhere. *'A11 great ages have been ages of 
faith," the strongest impulses have been given to the 
world bj^ Religion, which, as Virtue or Power, origin- 
ates in conscience. That where a certain moral and 
incelledlual height has been gained, unspoken revelations 
of the mind and will of God have found voice in utter- 
ances so large as to ** make the whole world kinj" 
which, reaching soonest those on the same level, can yet 
penetrate the lowest depths, and find access to the reason 
from its dawn to its decline; affords presumptive evi- 
dence in favour of a universal tendency towards a convic- 
tion that the end of all things is good; that suffering, 
seeming m/, is to this end a means ; a convi£tion so 
desirable as in itself to form strong motive power for 
following best guidance, which, as instinft for light 
given to the lilies that they may grow; for self-preserva- 
tion to the brutes, that each may find its proper food and 
safety, is surely not withheld from man that he too may 
fulfil his destiny. The universality of this guidance, 
denied in the dogma of the formalist, is ever recognised 
by the true Christian, though his professed creed may 
be narrower than that of the Apostle Paul, or George 
Fox; and is thus confessed by Bishop Kenn and by 
Cowper: — 



(( 



Great God, Thou art my Judge, my Guide, 

My witness when I fall or slide, 
• • « « • 

My monitor to point at snare. 
And rouse my care. 
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My Conscience is all this to me, 

Lord, following that, I follow Thee j 
***** 

To Conscience, Thou in every mind. 

Thy deputation hast assigned ; 

And Conscience, who are all sincere. 

Next Thee revere." 

" the partial light men have, 
My creed persuades me, well employed may save. 
While he that scorns the noonday beam, perverse, 
Shall find the blessing, unimproved, a curse. 
Let heathen worthies, whose exalted mind 
Left sensuality and dross behind, 
Possess for me their undisputed lot. 
And take, unenvied, the reward they sought. 
Their judge was conscience, and her rule their law, 
That rule, pursued with reverence and with awe, 
Led them, however falt'ring, faint, and slow, 
From what they knew, to what they wished to know." 

Can we doubt, that if we too follow faithfully what we 
do know (not what we hear said) to be right and true, we 
shall at last come to be sure of much that we *' wish to 
know;'* and what is more, to be what we must be, if 
a£):ion is to tell on charafter,* so that the world shall 

• By purity o{ moti've. As evidence that the ** conscientiousness," 
supposed capable of misleading, is merely a scrupulous sense of pro- 
pi iety, varying with education j we may take the strong confidence 
ever placed in persons of all grades of culture and opinion, who are 
believed to ** aft from principle," a guidance felt to be higher than 
moral and religious calculations of advantage ; more trustnxjorthy than 
virtuous sentiments induced by training and association ; and so sure 
to lead to right aftion and just laws, that in its acknowledgment 
alone consists the righteousness which '< exalteth a nation.' 
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be the better for that we have been born into it. We 
should not doubt it, when we know how God's ** good 
spirit" hns been ''given to instruct men, giving them 
right judgments and true laws, good statutes and com- 
mandments;" we shall not doubt it, if we recognise in 
the voice " not far from every one of us," in the '' word 
nigh us, in our heart ; " the voice of '' the everlasting God, 
calling the generations from the beginning, the Lord, the 
first, and with the last;" whose " spirit is good," and will 
infallibly lead all who follow it *' into the land of upright- 



ness. 



C. 

Page 219, note, line 2. — " the spiritual conception of 
Chrisfs resurrection entertained by Paul.** 

Allusion to the words of Paul, in Afts xxvi. 8, 9, as 
indicating this " spiritual conception," is, I am aware, 
open to the two objeftions, that we have them on 
second-hand report; and that Agrippa would be more 
likely to regard a corporeal resurredlion than a spiritual 
change, as ** a thing incredible." Such, however, is the 
thought expressed by Nicodemus, in reference to Christ's 
assertion, '' Ye must be born again;" yet is there reason 
to believe the theory of regeneration as familiar to him as 
" the hope of the promise " to Agrippa, And what was 
the obje£l: of that hope, cherished, Paul says, by '' the 
twelve tribes?" "That Christ should shew light to the 
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people and to the Gentiles ;" this he had done, by ''break- 
ing down the middle wall of partition j " " the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances," which severed 
Jews from Gentiles ; '' for to make in himself of twain 
one new man, so making peace, and that he might recon- 
cile both unto God," Not thus had the Jew expedled 
the conversion of the world ; but surely we may take 
his proselytizing reputation as token, if counterfeit of a 
genuine desire existing in the minds of the "just and 
devout," for " a light to lighten the Gentiles j " that 
*' God's way might be known upon earth, his saving 
health among all nations." This "hope" we must 
count spiritual I if characfierized by unreality in the ex- 
pedation of its fulfilment, which could only be brought 
about by the " opening of the eyes " of Jew and Gentile 
to see, not only that " God had made of one blood all 
nations of men," but also how conscience, which 
*' lighteth every man," testifies to " ohe Spirit, one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in all." To feel this oneness of man with man, in God, 
needs a great spiritual change; such an awakening of self- 
reliance out of superstition, as will be confessed by all 
who have experienced it to be like " life from the dead." 
" He that believeth in me," Christ says, " though he 
were dead, yet shall he live;" and Paul exhorts his 
fellow men, as "baptized into Christ's death," to "walk 
in newness of life," *' like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father," ("declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holi- 
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ness, by the resurreftioa of the dead;") and to "yield 
themselves unto God, as those that are alive from the 
dead.^' The great purpose of Paul's own conversion he 
states to be '* to turn men from darkness to light ; " to 
lead them as children of God to share Christ's faith, and 
to claim their '' inheritance among the sanftified." 

In his Epistle to the Romans, Paul brings forward, to 
confirm his own recognition of universal guidance, the 
intimation given of such recognition by Moses and the 
Prophets j who acknowledge, among the Gentiles, the 
hearing of the' Word of God, and the faith which is 
awakened by it. This recognition ever marks religion 
as lifsy and distinguishes it from the dead faith of the 
Formalist; who prefaces his creed with, "Whosoever 
will be saved let him hear this and believe it ;" while 
the Prophet can affirm of " the word nigh him, in 
his heart," that "verily" all have heai'd, and that *' Who- 
soever shall call on the Lord," fear Him, and work 
righteousness, *' shall be saved : " a liberality of view not 
based upon reverence for "lords many, and gods many;" 
but upon a knowledge that " an idol is nothing in the 
world;" and that "the Lord our God is one Lord." 
Before Agrippa, Paul pleads that he has been " saying 
none other things than those which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come : " among which things we 
find no hint of a corporeal resurrection. In Romans x., 
Paul expressly states that " the righteousness of faith 
saith not. Who shall descend into the deep ? (that is, to 
bring Christ again from the dead.) But what saith it ? 
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The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart." *'For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness." Now, coupling this definition of faith 
with I Corinthians xv. 17, I must acknowledge that 
the very strength of Paul's expression, *' If Christ 
be not raised, your faith is vain : ye are yet in 
your sins;" affords to my mind presumptive evidence 
against the possibility of intended reference to a statement, 
belief or disbelief of which must at that time have 
depended on evidence not addressed to the moral sense j 
while, in our own day, it cannot surely be conceived that 
the Apostle Paul would regard all faith in God independ- 
ent of this belief as ** vain ; " or assert all persons to be 
adlually, and consciously, in a state of alienation from 
Him who do not think they find sufficient evidence to 
prove the fa£t of Christ's corporeal resurrecfiion. The 
intimation that such persons may be saved by this faft, 
ohje£iively^ though not subjeSfively^ implies a conception of 
salvation which I am wholly incompetent to realize. 

The accusation against Paul, stated by Festus, is, that 
"one Jesus, who was dead, Paul affirmed to be alive:" 
I cannot take this affirmation, nor that in i Corinthians 
XV. 8, " Christ was seen of me also ; " to amount to, or 
to depend upon the statement of a bodily resurredlion j 
seeing that as we are asked to believe the other Apostles 
had seen Christ, Paul could not have seen him ; for that 
is stated to have been with "flesh and bones;" while 
"flesh and blood," Paul himself affirms, "cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God." In i Cor. ix. i, prior to his claim 
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to apostleship, as having *^ seen the Lord,** Paul urges, 

^Am I not freer" Is not freedmm bjr Christ and his 

followers ever associated with conscious sonship? Is not 

this elevation of soul the true meaning of being ^^ risen 

with Christ ? " ^^The free man," says Spinoza, ^^ thinks 

of nothing less than of death, and his wisdom consists 

not in contemplation of death, but of life." In what 

other sense the soul can ^lay hold on eternal life," 

or ^ mortality put on immortality," seeing ^ corruption 

doth not inherit incomiption," I know not ; ikm* how the 

temporary return to earth of any who have quitted it can 

be pledge to us of ^ a better resurredion." ^ Popular 

tradition," however, as it has been observed, ^ never 

spiritualizes:" in the speaking with divers tongues on 

the day of Pentecost, may we not recognise the power 

of trdth to speak to ^ every man in his own language \ " 

In the Talmud, we are told, the Jewish Rabbis may be 

found literalizing to absurdity the finest metaphors of the 

Old Testament ; and, among childish nations,* the deep 



* When we consider the barbarous condition of Northern Europe 
in the ages of Greek, Jewish, and Roman drilization, we cannot 
wonder that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the Christian 
era, neither the popular beliefs, nor the standards of morality in 
Christendom, show intelle£hial adifomce upon Hebrew law and 
religion, or Pagan phOosophy, especially when we recall the corrupt 
state of the Church in Ada and Africa. In Sharpens ** History of 
Egypt,** the Church is spoken of in die fourth century as h^nring 
** become the stronghold of the passion for power and pomp, indeed 
of the lusts and vices to which Christianity is most hostile.** Of her 
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sayings of Christ, concerning the new birth and close 
sympathy with himself, were gradually lowered into the 
irrational profanities of Transubstantiation and Baptismal 
Regeneration. 

Small, indeed, do the largest claims of outward attesta- 
tion to the truth which was in Christ look beside the 
witness for eighteen hundred years of the spirit of holi- 
ness in man, showing him glorified to the pure in heart, 
while in the house of professed friends he has been 
wounded, mocked, ^^ crucified afresh, and put to open 
shame ! " And, if indeed faith in the great truth, that 
'*the stars in their courses fight against" tyranny and 
falsehood ; that " the whole course of things works for 
truth and right for ever ; " may have been confirmed to 
the minds of men in earli^er ages by the unexplained, 
which is ever the miraculous; if by such means that 
wondrous trust, that clear sight, which could see in the 
Jew crucified the well-beloved Son of God, who should 
hereafter be beloved of all good men, may have been 
strengthened ; we surely need no sign that Christ has 
risen, save the entreaty of the quickened soul, " Abide 
with me;" no further pledge of "a better resurredlion " 

theology, it is observed, " Creeds written in the dark have now to be 
defended in the light ; and those who profess them have the painful 
task of employing learning to justify ignorance." That in our day 
there should be ** heirs of all the ages," who choose to travel back 
to the darkest for guidance, is surely evidence that for progress 
there needs spiritual awakening as well as scientific culture, a renew- 
ing of the mind as well as a revival of learning. 
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than the fragrant memory of the blessed dead who, from 
age to age, have ** slept in Jesus." 

D. 

Page 239, line 14. — " Uhe uses of adversity * seen 
for myself are seen for all!^ 

I allude here to other "uses" in suffering than 
those which are brought to light by a knowledge of 
physical and moral laws ; showing us, as these do, that 
but for susceptibility to pain our bodies would speedily 
suffer mutilation and dissolution ; showing, moreover, 
that it is beneficently ordered sorrow should follow 
wrong ; the discipline of life being admirably adapted to 
corred that selfishness which is so inimical to the 
interests of society. Evidence is not wanting to prove 
that scarcely can compensation be found for the social 
and moral loss sustained by the unprincipled and the 
unloving. In spite of perplexing appearances, the 
Western Mind is enabled, by processes of induction and 
a computation of averages, to arrive at the conclusion long 
since oracularly announced by Eliphaz the Temanite : 
" Even as I have seen, they that plow iniquity and sow 
wickedness reap the same." 

By Job, however, in his distress, the communication of 
this wisdom was not felt to be edifying, consolatory, nor 
even appropriate j and I cannot think his friends would, 
in the day of our calamity, find in us more patient hearers. 
To tell me, when suffering under an irreparable loss, 
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that but for causes over which I have had no control; or, 
what is far worse to hear, but for a course of adlion for 
which I am responsible, a life as precious to me as 
my own might have been saved from suffering and death, 
may enlighten my mind, but it does not console my 
heart. To prove to me that grievous faults in my 
children, which re-a<ft on my own comfort, are clearly 
traceable to errors in education and prejudicial early 
influences, may justify the ways of God, but will not 
inspire my heart with love for Him or for His law. 
To show to me in the decline of life, that but for an 
inert, exclusive, or overbearing disposition, my surround- 
ings and opportunities would be far happier and more 
helpful, may, as useful warning, impart a vicarious 
characfier to my sufferings, but is to myself neither 
strengthening nor consolatory. Seriously questioning as 
I must, whether certain knowledge of these consequences 
would have availed to overcome the indolence or impul- 
siveness through which I have erred, I am tempted to 
cry to God : — Why hast Thou made us thus, frail, 
reckless, shortsighted, yet requiring; great only in our 
capacity for suffering, which is infinite ! ** And 
now men see not the bright light which is in the 
clouds:" the *' end to darkness." There is a "strength 
made perfecft in weakness ; " wisdom which shows so 
clearly what is good and what is evil, that we can take 
comfort in the assurance, on us, and on us only comes 
the weight of punishment for our faults j which, more- 
over, teaching us that the worth of life is not in its 
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length, gives hope that we may yet receive and impart 
a blessing which shall outweigh the loss of years : seeing 
that around us, and around all, are the '' everlasting arms " 
of Love infinite as our woes. ** Whence then cometh 
wisdom ; " strengthening, preventing ? " where is the 
place of understanding ? " " There is a path which 
no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture's eye hath 
not seenj" "Destruction and death say. We have 
heard the fame thereof with our ears j" and learned 
the limits of our power. In and through the darkest 
mysteries of life are we driven to seek and find solution 
of its deepest problems ; and so is way prepared for the 
entrance of that wisdom, lacking which we are yet 
" without strength." '* God prepared it, when he 
made a decree for the rain, a way for the lightning of 
the thunder ;" when, hiding the morrow from our view, 
and giving us, in instinSfive love of righi^ impulse safer 
and stronger than fear of consequences ; " unto man he 
said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding." 

E. 
Page 274, line 14.—" nothing but truth can be an 
object of faith in the human mindJ' 

The words faith and truth both signify trust;* and the 

* " Faith, L. fides, fido, to trust." " Truth, Sax. treoivth, troth, 
D. getrouiAjheid, fidelity, from troww, trust, faith." — IVebster's 
DiSiionary, 
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above statement will be self-evident if I am understood 
to mean by truths only those few axioms which must 
be admitted before one step can be taken by the Reason. 
These few axioms, and these only, will, I presume, be 
allowed by the man of science to be with him matters 
of faith : all else is deduftion, which admits of verifica- 
tion or of contradiftion. In like manner, only of the 
consciousness of " God present in his heart " will the 
religious man affirm: "This is belief: all else is 
opinion,'* which admits of confirmation or of contro- 
versy. It does not follow that the deductions drawn, or 
the opinions formed in either case, are false ; they may 
be truths ; but they are not, stricSlly speaking, objedts of 
faith. In giving, therefore, to my view of Christianity 
the name of a " Confession of Faith," 1 ought to qualify 
this phrase, by the admission that my conclusions are 
based on evidence open to dispute; and derived from 
probabilities deduced from my own experience of life, 
seen from the standpoint of my faith. 

Apprehended by my reason, God is Light, by my 
affections. He is Love ; but these two conceptions are 
one in the intuitions of my conscience, which checks the 
foolish as well as the cruel thought or deed. Now, the 
large variety of propositions, said to be articles of religious 
faith in the minds of men notwithstanding ; what, I would 
ask, beyond the consciousness of this check, common to 
all of us, do any of us absolutely know of God, save the 
answer of a good conscience, that ''He is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him ? 
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Tracing to their origin religions older than Chris- 
tianity, I think we find in the conception of " Ormuzd, 
Lord of Light;" in the *' self-immolation of Brahma;" 
in the Hebrew thought, " Our God is one," witness 
agreeing with the simple faith of Christ, of the Apostles 
Paul and John, as well as with all of God that we can 
know to be truth. Does not the Apostle Paul then 
justly assert that the idolater has ^^ changed the truth of 
God into a lie ? " Do we not rightly describe as super- 
stitious, or as standing over and hiding the truth. Creeds, 
which in contradidting Reason, deny that God is Light ; 
in representing Him as indifferent to, or as owning an in- 
terest apart from man's highest good, deny that He is Love ; 
which, in declaring Him to have spoken by Conscience 
variously in different ages and nations of the world, deny 
that God is One ? Instead of regarding these religious 
creeds as varied representations of several truths, shall we 
not rather own them as different obscurations of one? 
Instead of being matters of faith in the human mind, 
they mystify and baulk its simplicity and trust; but because 
they lie close upon, and do not quite conceal the underly- 
ing truth, so dear when seen, that a faithless heart alone 
can desire ever again to draw over her the veil ; that 
veil itself, if not hideous, retains interest for us as having 
called attention, perhaps attrad^ed us to the priceless 
treasure, which yet it was intended, and from the 
multitude did avail to hide. I may here be reminded, 
that in speaking of superstitions, which have overlaid 
early Egyptian, Hebrew, or Hindoo religion, I am not 
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tracing this last back to its origin, in the infancy of the 
race, but rather to the advanced stage, in which un- 
•spoken revelation has found voice ; that since the view 
of idolaters, given in the Epistle to the Romans, men have 
j been found, and are conceived of, in a stage of develop- 
j ment so low that they are not " without excuse ; " seeing 
I " that which may be known of God is " not " manifest 
in them." To this I answer, that Paul, in that Epistle, is 
speaking of meni and that I am not here considering 
human beings, if any such exist, below the lowest stage 
of superstition ; this reached, I do contend that the 
religion of the African fetich- worshipper is no more 
matter of faith with him than is his creed with the 
English formalist ; that if, in either case, what is called 
belief be founded on something better than fancy or 
hearsay, that best is but deduction or opinion, which 
may be — as a belief that two and three make five may not 
be — " disputed out of him," seeing that '^ in it there is a 
heart of unbelief." Delusive, indeed, would be the hope 
of the missionary or the civilizer, were it not that in 
heathen, as well as in Christian countries, the " men 
are better than their creeds;" that, while groping in 
superstition, they seem to be "feeling after God," 
'' He is not far from everyone of them." Can we 
regard hopefully this groping, as tending upward in the 
direction of truth, to be attained by the race, if not 
by the individual, when we know that not so, not in 
the creed or catechism, but only by thrusting these 
aside, and by listening to ourselves and to the words 
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which find response in our souls, do we by faith lay 
hold on truth ? 

That opposing views of truth may be alike objeds of 
faith, is sometimes argued on the ground that no better 
evidence of their hofd on the mind could be given than 
a willingness to die for them ; which willingness has 
been shown by persecutors ready in their turn to be 
martyrs. Now, many and various as are the motives 
which may induce men to prefer death to life, the 
motive in these cases will, I think, usually be found in 
fear of God's anger following the rejection of external 
authority, and the giving ear to native doubt ; but such 
fear is not indigenous to the mind, it is foreign to the 
reason, and would certainly be fetal to instindt; it simply 
betrays vitiation of the self-reliance, or faith proper to 
childhood. Infirmity of faith must, however, ordinarily be 
suspeSfed in the persecutor, and strength of faith presumed 
in the martyr. In Sharpens " History of Egypt," there 
is the following noteworthy observation in reference to 
the persecution of the Pagans under Theodosius. " It 
would be dishonest not to point out in each persecution, 
whether by the Pagans or by the Christians, the 
superiority in worth and charafter of the oppressed over 
their persecutors." Let us consider the case of 
Calvin and Servetus : of the faith of the latter we may 
know little, but we do know that it was strong enough to 
enable him to trust it would be better to suffer torture 
than to lie; thus proving its hold on God as Light; 
while the faith of Calvin, strong as it must once have 
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been to have made him a reformer, proved itself in this 
transadlion to be feeble indeed in God as Light or Love. 

I trust, however, that I have carefully guarded my 
remarks on persecution from the inference that I take it 
to be involved in all strenuous opposition to false opinions; 
or that I think these last worthy of respeft whenever 
they seem to have a hold on the human mind. I believe 
the faith of Mahomet in God as One to have been true 
and pure ; and although in his use of the sword after its 
need for self-preservation, I recognise its lack of strength ; 
never could I class his wars of extermination against 
cruel fire-worshippers and magicians, whereby he aimed 
at, and did succeed in abolishing child-sacrifice, with the 
crusade of Philip the Second on the virtuous, industrious, 
and enlightened N etherlanders : the former may betoken 
the weakness of a true faith, but the latter discloses the 
wickedness attendant on that "strong delusion," under 
which men can persuade themselves that they " believe 
a lie." 

At the same time, I would wish ever to recognise a 
possibility often realized in the experience of two dis- 
putants, who may be found fighting in defence of 
the same truth, because neither can deteft the fiinda- 
mental agreement. I can conceive this to have been 
the case with John Howe as against Spinoza ; I must 
believe this to have been the case with John Bunyan as 
against George Fox ; limitation of view being incident to 
the former, from his love of symbolism and his surround- 
ings. I think consideration of the great difficulties which 
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beset a clear presentation of our views to others, and 
also of the fewness, simplicity, but certainty of the 
truths which can be known^ will enlarge our charity 
and strengthen our feith; neither of which can be in- 
creased by suspecSling the human mind of an affinity for 
error, or by regarding truth as by it unattainable. More 
discrimination, and some qualification of such broad 
assertions as that ''there have been sincere martyrs to 
Superstition and to Atheism," might possibly be induced 
by the perception that it is real religion for whose sake 
both have suffered. With regard to Superstition, I may, 
perhaps, fairly be suspected of ranking among its martyrs 
Sir Thomas More : it is not so ; his opposition to the 
worldly views of his King I take to have been most 
right, and I honour him as dying nobly for a great, though 
obscured principle ; with faith in God, though not the 
strong faith of his far nobler victims. While, too, I 
cannot look upon every Romish priest who suffered at the 
time of our Reformation, and of the French Revolution, 
because his Church had grown intolerable, as a martyr to 
any religion ; I can believe that, at least in France, there 
were Roman Catholics, to whom death, or express denial 
of all faith of God, was the sole alternative ; and I revere 
those who made choice of death, as martyrs to the 
surest and most precious truth on which the mind can take 
hold. With their persecutors here, as always, lay the 
Superstition, which was by them concealed, only to be 
preserved and to come forth again, as we have seen, full- 
grown and armed. 
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With reference to martyrs to Atheism, surely nothing 
could so bring home to us the very " small thing," that 
it is to be in matters of religion, "judged of man's judg- 
ment," as a remembrance that of the man who hallowed 
the name of " our Father in heaven," as none other had 
hallowed it, the " religious world " of his day declared, 
"He hath spoken blasphemy;" moreover, that one of 
the same nation, who, centuries later, was also at an 
early age found in the midst of the Jewish dodlors, 
'* both hearing them, and asking them questions ; " and 
who has long deserved in the view of many, the name of 
Atheist, some few are coming to count worthy of a 
more reverend name than even that of " God- intoxicated 
man." 

F, 

Page 282, line 4 — " Christ's manifest indifference to 

the Jewish laWy his defiance of Jewish 'powers ^ 

This manifest indifference to any law, not answering to 
the law within, I regard as working out '* redemption " 
for the Jew's mind from the limitations of his law ; yet 
scarcely could I speak of Christ as my ** redeeming 
King," were it not that from fetters I myself had worn, 
his pure doftrine, severed from narrowing creed and 
ceremonial, had first freed my own soul, I believe this 
is the experience of many persons in the Christian 
Church ; who find in the charadler of Christ a rock on 
which to stand when all around is unstable \ while 
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deepened sympathy with Him ever reveals a power by 
which they, too, may " descend Redeemers into Nature." 
If, however, by **the Jewish law" be here understood 
its moral precepts and its forms of religious worship, this 
statement of indifference to it on the part of Christ will 
be at once confuted by reference to his declaration, '* I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil:" while deep interest 
in the Synagogue and Temple Services, and in the 
Jewish Scriptures, are not only recorded, but must 
be presupposed in Christ, from the nature of his dodrine. 
Any knowledge, however, of the relations usually sus- 
tained by the Reformer to the religious world into Which 
he is born, above all, any experience of our own in this 
regard, will give rise to the further presupposition that inter- 
course with this world would modify, if not greatly change, 
Christ's first impressions of the nature and depth of its 
morality ; of the tendency of its devotional observances 
to raise this into spirituality ; and of the *' much ad- 
vantage every way" which must be derived by their 
possessors from *' oracles of God," which answered to 
and testified of the Holy Spirit speaking within himself. 
For, such high estimate of his Church seems usually to 
have been cherished by the future Reformer, who has in 
youth been often seen earnestly building up much which 
he has afterwards aimed to destroy. His first misgivings 
have been awakened less by a want of depth in the 
morality of religious professors, than by a lack of re- 
verence and sustained earnestness in their devotional 
observances, and by suspicion that ^^ the house of 
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prayer " is made covertly, if not openly, " a house of 
merchandize." These misgivings, however, so far from 
lessening his interest in the Church or her members, 
increase it tenfold. If it pains him to see weightier 
matters neglefted for dogmas and ceremonial observ- 
ances ; if he is amazed to hear fine preaching com- 
mended more than the edifying and pradtical ; orthodox 
platitudes preferred to home truths ; he fondly hopes to 
do something by his own earnestness to revive a spiritual 
life, which he feels sure must once have animated others, 
as it now animates himself. Above all, great is his faith 
in the power of the written '* Word of God ;" in their 
Scriptures the professors of religion ** think they have 
eternal life ;" and, searching them, he feels sure they will 
find ample testimony to his convidtion that religion and 
righteousness are one. And not until his truth is pro- 
tested against as heresy — than which he sees any fault 
would have been more readily forgiven — does he realize 
what at first seemed incredible \ that, while his interest 
and hope have centred in '' the house of Israel,'* only by 
a very few will his words of life be welcomed ; only 
by its *' lost sheep," the *' common people," who, 
*' knowing not the law," are accounted by their rulers 
"cursed," will he ever be "heard gladly/* But^ 
observation in a wider field of humanity is not without 
result on the views of the Reformer. The line of 
demarcation which marks out the Church from the 
world, he finds, does not really mark ofF those who 
serve God from those who serve Him not ; and looking 
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closer into the rigid morality which he has heard, and 
has himself highly esteemed in the Church, he sees 
that for something gained, something has been lost of the 
truth and fervency of natural religion and virtue ; that 
behind these, official piety and charity may sometimes 
lag, and the poor outcast, &llen among thieves, be left 
by Priest and Levite to the more tender mercies of the 
heterodox but good Samaritan. And now it is excusable, 
nay, it is inevitable, that, from having regarded the Church 
with more hope than the world, the Reformer should come 
to view it with far less; that, from having believed it to be 
the nurse and sole guardian of religion and virtue, he should 
come to charge its members with '* making the word of 
God of none efFedl through their tradition," and con- 
cerning their boasted law, when brought up to condemn 
himself, indignantly to retort, " None of you keepeth it." 
A great change must indeed have taken place in 
Christ's relations to the Jewish Church, between the 
day when he spoke of himself as being in the temple 
*' about his Father's business," and the day when he 
charged with " greater sin " than Pilate's, *' the chief 
priests and officers " of that temple, who were declaring 
that "by their law he ought to die." It is, however, 
quite in keeping with the attitude usually maintained by 
the originator of reforms in religion towards his church, 
that Christ should be found inveighing more against the 
Scribes, Pharisees, and priests for their perversion of 
the prophets' words ; more upon the Jew's inconsistency 
with his own principles, as received from Moses, than 
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upon the inherent tendency of these principles in their 
abuse, to increase the alienation of men from God, and 
from one another. This is fully brought out by Paul in 
his Epistles ; nevertheless, indifference to the ceremonial 
law was purposely shown by Christ in his sanation of 
the disciples' plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath 
day, eating with unwashed hands, and not fasting. 
The liberal view of the Sabbath, expressed in the 
Talmud, was evidently not the common orthodox 
view, and Christ's declarations on this point were 
taken to denote indifference to the ceremonial law of 
Moses. If, moreover, we look to the import of many 
of Christ's parables, in which he seems to recognise 
the Jews as privileged '* elder brothers," we shall see, 
especially in the parable of the Prodigal Son, how far 
in Christ's esteem this orthodox and righteous " elder 
brother" comes short of manifesting those filial and 
fraternal sentiments, which he desired all men should 
cherish for God and for each other. 

Here I must digress to explain that by the term 
'' orthodox " I do not wish to stigmatize as a class 
the adherents to any religious system, whether Jewish 
or Christian ; but simply those among them who 
insist on men's knowledge and acceptance of certain 
dogmas as necessary to their salvation, because they 
lack that perception of universal guidance which arises 
out of a recognition of the universal Fatherhood of 
God. I use the term here, expressly to indicate the 
narrow views which I believe Paul to be controverting 
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in his Epistles, where (meaning by '' Christ in you," full 
sense of sonship) he thus speaks : '' Christ is become of 
no efFe£l unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the 
law, ye are fallen from grace." This language, in 
seeming forgetfulness of Paul's view of conscience, is 
by some persons, valued as an intimation that trust in 
God's grace or mercy procured for them by Christ is 
to save men, not faithfulness to His law within the 
heart ; while by others it is repudiated as morally lax in 
tendency: if, however, it be so, Christ's Gospel as 
preached in the above-named parable is equally open to 
such charge. 

The conduft of the elder brother is there represented 
as unexceptionable; not only has he not wasted his 
Father's substance, but he has '* never at any time 
transgressed his Father's commandment." And I can 
understand how, to some upright minds, there is show of 
reason in the complaints he makes of the honours heaped 
upon tl;e very faulty spendthrift. But these are not at 
his expense ; and he is expected to share and enjoy the 
festivities. His ground of complaint seems to be, that 
his brother's forgiveness and welcome have been simul" 
taneous with his repentance ; that the sense of separation 
which had occasioned the prodigal's misgiving he might 
be received only as a servant, has not met its counterpart 
in the mind of his Father, by whom some surer evidence 
of contrition, some few conditions should, he might 
think, have been exafled before such a reception. The 
main objection, however, urged against it is, that the 
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favours now shown to his brother have never been 
bestowed on himself. The privilege of being " ever 
with his Father " he has lost sight of, or — is it possible 
— has never appreciated ? Can it be that but for 
prudential considerations, not of the highest order, 
possibly of propriety and respecSability, he, too, would 
have ** taken his journey into a far country?" Little pity 
for his brother's past forlorn condition, and less for his 
past estrangement, seems to be in his heart \ how can 
it be when that is swelling with self-esteem, and some- 
thing of self-pity, as he recalls how he has ** served his 
Father?" That he had meant to serve himself, but had 
not succeeded in doing so, docs not occur to him. And 
why is he still unsatisfied ? Surely, because as the true 
son of such a Father, never can his heart rejoice until 
warmed with the same fond pity and ardent love which 
have welcomed the outcast home; never, ^ntil his 
Father's service is felt to be perfeft freedom ; never, until 
all that is his Father's he can enjoy as his own ; and 
among these possessions can prize as the dearest, ^^ the 
brother who was lost and is found." 

Do we not here trace the features of an adherent to 
salvation by creed, as well as by works ? Is sorrow for 
sinners of the world likely to overpower consciousness 
of sacrifices made for religion, if not of wealth, of time, or 
of some wrong things that he may be "inclined to;" still 
of some sacrifice of conscience, of intelledlual freedom, 
and of " things lawful ? " True, reward comes to him for 
all in credit, and a sense of safety ; but is it right that these, 
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and also *' the honour that cometh from above,** should be 
at once theirs who have gone astray, so soon as they care 
to return, without even the condition that they shall 
accept and conform to something foreign to nature and 
reason? Not however in others, but in our own hearts 
let us detedi the secret source of narrow views and un- 
loving thoughts in the disappointment which follows 
upon the looking to reward y^r, and not in our work. 
*' Except our righteousness exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees," we do not '' enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; *' and that Christ so vividly realized 
it, that he, too, so desired and believed all men might 
enter in, are proofs sufficing that his virtue was a 
''righteousness without the law.** 

With respeft to Christ's " defiance of Jewish powers,** 
if by these be understood only persons in office, the state- 
ment may seem too strong ; but if by them we understand 
*' the rulers and Pharisees " said to be *' the people," 
whose influence was so strong that the question, '* Have 
any of these believed on him ? '* seems to have silenced 
Nicodemus, it will not be denied that in Christ's treatment 
of "Jewish powers" he "made a show of them openly." 

G. 

Page 337, line i^j^'' without the camp** 

I am aware that the fear of isolation, as a possible 
result of withholding assent from popular religious 
beliefs, is one which deters many clinging natures from 
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such examination into doubtful matters as may tend to 
loss of usefulness as well as of sympathy. Nearer 
acquaintance, however, with the kind of hold these 
beliefs have on the mind, will prove it to be much 
weaker than we may have supposed, will show that they 
may be readily loosened and removed, leaving uninjured 
those moral principles which are the sole groundwork 
of faith. But sooner still will it be apparent to us that 
the uniting power of these superficial bonds is more in 
seeming than in reality ; that the credulous acquies- 
cence, the cession of individual conviftions, to which 
men have consented in order to uphold and to build 
higher existing superstruftures, have never ended in.'* a 
tower whose top has reached to heaven;" but only in 
*' confusion of tongues," and a separation of the builders j 
never to be again united, save under the leadership of 
the " Spirit of Truth." And how should it be other- 
wise ? Must not admixture of error detract from the 
worth of the principles, profession of which is the sole 
bond of union ? Does not each concession intimate 
something of indifference to them ? while as to points 
*' non-essential" they surely were better omitted altogether 
from the category of religious beliefs. Actually and 
pra£):ically they are so ; and I am quite sure that persons 
of all religious persuasions, in proportion to the amount 
of reality which underlies their creed, feel drawn towards 
those who are too simple and sincere to give in their 
adhesion to " Confessions of Faith," which include so 
much that is at best but matter of opinion. With 
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regard to influence and usefulness in society, let us not 
be deceived by appearances. History shows to us that 
the great rallying points of union among men have been 
instituted by those who, in the beginning, had " trodden 
the winepress alone ; " experience proves how a return 
to elemental truths can bring about mutual understanding 
between persons estranged by religious diale<9:s, which 
might be those of foreign nations ; and we need not 
question that to us in our small measure it will be given 
by return to truth and simplicity to pronjote that earnest, 
helpful " charity, which is the bond of perfeflness ; " 
and by an increase of pure religion,* to draw closer those 
bonds which unite the faithful of all lands, and of all 
ages, in one Church Universal, whose sole credentials 
are the " Credentials of Conscience," Certainty, 
Purity, Blessedness. 

* *'L. rcHgioj from religo, to bind anew." — JVebster^s Di^ionary. 



THE END, 



